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Professional Attendance on Animals^ 

AND 

INFIRMARY FOR HORSES AND DOGSt 

No. 5, WELLS STREET, OXFORD STREET, ' 

BY 
DELABERE BLAINE^ Veterinary Surgeon. 

. 3/r. Blaine continues to receive tinder his care, 
and to give his advice on, all the Diseases of Animals 
in general, but particularli/ on Horses and Dogs, 
at home, abroad, or by letter, ^r. B/s premises con- 
sist of an extensive arrangemtiit of convenient stalls 
and boxes for the reception of sick Horses, or for the 
purpose of physicking, blistering, getting into condi" 
tion, or otherwise attending to as the case may re- 
quire. 

For the care of Dogs, some very excellent rooms 
are appropriated, with an extensive outlet and sepa- 
rate apartments, where sick Dogs have every attention 
paid to their complaints. Puppies are also taken in 
to rear, Bitches to whelp, or healthy Dogs to keep, 

B 
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PURCHASE AND SALE OF HORSES ON 

COMMISSION. 

iWf. Blaine'^ long acquaintance with Horses, and 
the natural attachment he has to them, have led him 
intei OH intimate acquaintance with their qualities and 
defects, which enables him to afford very important 
aadstance to persons wanting to purchase. His en- 
gagements of this kind are so numerous, that he is 
acquainted with every source from whence they can be 
procured, and he engages to find any description of 
Horn tJuLt may be wanted. The advantages he is 
tnabUd to hold to purchasers ere very numerous ; the 
most important is, that his professional knowledge en- 
sures to his employers sound, safe, and useful animals, 
instead of the danger, vexation, and trouble, arising 
from the tricks usually practised. His acquaintance 
with the value will also prevent imposition. In most 
instances this will make a saving of 10, 16. or 20 per 
cent, to gentlemen employing him. His extensive con- 
nection and' acquaintance with every market where 
Horses are to be procured, entirely frees gentlemen from 
all trouble in looking out for them. Any gentleman, 
therefore, wanting Horses, by favouring Mr. Blaine 
with a description of the kind that is required, he will 
engage to procure them for tlieir inspection and ap- 
proval: and he presumes that his known integrity 
will be a sufficient guarantee that he unll fmthfully 
discharge the trust reposed in him. 
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The Sale of Horses is also very Bxtensively car- 
ried on by Mr, B.; for which purpose He has appro- 
priated a very excellent shew stable, where may be 
always seen Horses of almost every description, shewn 
without art, and freed from every deception. His 
very extensive connection gives Horses so placed a 
ready sale. Gentlemen, therefore, having Horses to 
dispose of, will have a very eligible opportunity of 
disposing of them speedily and advantageously. Mr. 
Blaine will only nndertake to sell useful, sound 
Horses, as such. Horses having blemishes, or hidden 
defects, he will engage only to sell as defective; and 
all faults, if serious ones, will be mentioned to the pur- 
chaser. A strict integrity is the basis on which every 
transaction between buyer and seller unll be founded* 
Mr. B. never engages in either the purchase or kale of 
Horses on Ms own account, but solely on Commission; 
and for which, in either the purchase or sale, his 
charge is 5 per cent. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Jl* ARRIERY, in an enlarged sense (now usually 
called the Veterinary Art), is the art of curing the 
diseases of the horse and other domestic aiiunals ; and, 
as these animals are essential to our comfort, so this 
must be a very important subject, and must interest 
every [tart of mankind. This art may be said to be 
learned in two ways, which, with a little latitude of 
expression, may be called, the one, — the scientific or 
regular mode; and the other, the domestic or imitative 
mode. 

The scientijic mode of learning farrier^f is that which 
all persons intending to practise extensively on the 
animals of others, as farriers or veterinary surgeons, 
should adopt; and without which their exertions can 
never be crowned with much success, or eminence re- 
ward their labours. This mode of curing the diseases 
of domestic annuals can only be gained by an intimate 
acquaintance with anatomy, physiology, chemistry, 
pharmacy, and the materia m^dica. When the vete- 
rinary art is learned in this manner, the practice of it 
requires no set rules, no ready-fonned prescriptions or 
recipes; but the mind of the {petitioner is enabled to 
meet any case that may occur, and to act on it from 
well-grounded principles. This, therefore, is by far 
the most important and useful mode, and, in fact, is 
the only one by which either farriers who practise on 
the animals of others, or amateurs who practise exten- 
sively on and examine attentively their own, should 
act. The importance of this scientific uivcstigation 
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of the subject lias, lately, become so evident, that a 
regular seminary, called the Veterinary College, has 
been establislied for the purpose of teaching it : but 
it is not in the power of the greater number of those 
persons who may even wish to study farriery in this 
manner, to attend such a length of time from their 
homes, or to meet the expenses attendant on this 
course ; therefore it is necessary to devise some other 
mode by wliich all the branches before recapitulated 
may be taught in a regular, scientific, but intelligible 
manner. A Work, the result of great experience and 
indefatigable application, I have been for some years 
forming, having this for its object, and which Work 
ha& been presented to the Public in the following form : 

1802 MARCH 1. 

This day is published, 
Ih 2 very large volumes, 8vo, with plates, \l os, boards, 

THE 

OUTLINES of the VETERINARY ART; 

OR, 

PRINCIPLES OF MEDICINE, 

A$ applied to- the Medical Treatment of the Horse, 

the Ox, the Sheep, and the Dog, 

BY DEL AB ERE BLJINE, 
Professor of Animal Medicine, and Author of the 
" Anatomy of the Horse," the " Treatise on the 
Distemper in Dogs," &c, &c. 

London: printed for Longman and Rees, Paternoster 
Row, and T. Boosey, Old Broad Street. 

The object of the above Work is, to offer to every 
one concerned in domestic animals the knowledge of 
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the means of preserving tliem in health, and tlie art of 
removiag their diseases, in a manner at once instruc- 
tive, satisfactory, and entertaining; and, as such, in- 
teresting readers of every class. 

To form a progressive arrangement of its subjects, 
the Work is divided into three parts. 

Part I. is appropriated to the collateral branches 
<rf the veterinary art, commencing witli the history 
of medicine in general, and proceeding to an histori- 
cah account of that branch of it, that, as applied to 
the diseases of domestic animals, is termed veterinary 
mediciue ; or, as immediately regarding the horse, is 
caM^d farriery ; — the particular history of this art in 
England ; with a comparison between English and 
continental farriery: — a history of the rise, origin, 
and progress of the Veterinary College : — chemistry, 
and its relation with the healing art : — the laws of 
organic life ; wit|i.a comparative view of the various 
animals surrounding us. 

Part II. considers the anatomical structure, func- 
tions, and (economy of the horse, commencing with 
his exterior conformation, and proceeding to a de- 
scription of tlie internal parts ; comparing them with 
those of the ox, $heep, and dog ; aad accompanying 
the whole with plates, illustrative of the subjects de- 
scribed, drawn from the sul^ects by the author. 

Part III. is intended to teach the practice of 
this art, by a systematk arrangement of the diseases 
of the horse into twenty classes, united with a more 
concise account of those of the ox, sheep, and dog. 
Tiie plan of medical treatment laid down and direct- 
ed will be found entirely new ; founded on reason and 
science, and consonant to the late great improve. 
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ments in this important branch of healing : the whole 

being attempted in such a manner as to prove easy 

of attainment, yet fully adequate to its proposed 

purposes. 

■ ' ■ ■ 

Tettwunuea in Favour of this Work, 

** Mr. B •■ had previously published the Ana- 
tomy of the Horse, re-published in this Work, in 
which he professes the parts treated of have been 
most of them taken from his own dissections. So far 
he has a fair claim of originality." — " The drawings 
appear- extremely correct ; are executed in the most 
handsome manner; and the descriptive part is very 
correct." — London Medical Review. 

** The second division of the Work is occupied 
with the Anatomy of the Horse, including the phy- 
siology, or knowledge of functions. This part of 
the Work is materially illustrated by engravings, the 
execution of which has considerable merit." — " The 
third division is allotted to the practical part of the 
veterinary art, or a description of the diseases of the 
horse, ox, sheep, and dog, with the most approved 
modes of cure. From the length of tlie anatomical 
part of the Work, the present part is, perhaps, more 
compressed than might be wished. The classification 
adopted by the author will materisdly assist the stu- 
dent in this branch of medicine, who is too apt to be 
misled by the barbarous and unmeaning jargon adopt- 
ed, in general, in books of farriery.'' — Medical and 
Chirurgical Review, 

" Mr. Blaine, we believe, is the first who has at* 
tempted, in the English language, a systematic view 
of the, whole^ founded upon scientific principles, in 



cotifomiii^ with the modern discoveries io anatomy 
and physiology ; and with the modem tfaeories, con- 
cerning the nature and causes of the different morbid 
changes which the living frame undergoes.'^ — ** In 
treating- of each disease, he gives a clear and accurate 
description of its ^mptoras-; points out its causes ». 
states the degree of danger, and usual modes of 
termination ; and subjoins a simisle, rational, and 
scientific plan of cnre. What a plea«ng contrast this 
forms to the miserable productions^ entitled * Stable 
Directories/ * Complete Farriery/ &c.,- every page of 
which is crammed with fiirragoes, called receipts; 
certainly, not inert, but often possessing a potency of 
the most dangerous sort.'^ — " It appears to us, that 
Ibis Work is the best and most scientific system of the 
veterinary art that ha» hitherto appeared in this coun- 
try ; and we therefore recommend it to all who are 
desirous of acquiring a competent knowledge of the 
* structure and diseases of the horse, and other do- 
mestic qimdrupeds/' — British Critic. 

To the above testimonies it may be added, that 
this work has been translated into French, German, 
and Italian, by the order of the Veterinary Collies 
of France, Germany, and Italy. The Moniteur, of 
the 25th July, 1804, contained a very copious review 
of this work by M. Peuchet, the celebrated French 
Professor, and which ended with the following sum- 
mary. — " Nous pensons k la maniere claire et simple 
*' dont Tauteur a traite chaque objet, qu'il a rempU 
*' son but; que cet ouvrage a le double merite d'etre 

k la portee de tons de tons ies genresde lectures; 

que Ies personnes dont la profession est de faire la 
^ m^decine des auimaux se priveraient d'un grand 
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** secours en n^ligeant de le conmiiter, et qu'il pent 
** tr^s utilement serdr a ceux qui se livrent a la plus 
*' importante branche de I'economie rurale, celle de 
** Teducation des bcstiaux/' ' 



THE DOMESTIC TREATMENT OF THE DIS- 
EASES OF ANIMALS, 
which I have called the domestic or imitative mode of 
learning farriery, is not acquired altogether on these 
grounds, for to study the art fundamentally, as it re- 
quires considerable time, with great application and 
attention, so it neither suits the leisure nor convenience 
of the greater part of mankind, who, having either 
horses or dogs, ^might yet be glad of a nearer road to 
the knowledge of their diseases and cure. This do^ 
metric practice is therefore fitted for them; and con* 
sbts in having the diseases, to which the animals 
treated on are liable, clearly and plainly described by 
their- distinguishing characteristic marks or symptoms, 
with plain practical rules for the treatment, and sinw 
pie, but efiicient, receipts for the cure. Now, these 
descripticMis, these fules, and these receipts, can only 
be formed by a person fully aware of the subject in 
its most extensive point of view; and such descriptions, 
rules, and receipts, collected, will then form a 
Domestic 'Dreaiise on the Diseases of Horses andDogw, 
enabling all persons not within tlie reach of a regular 
veterinarian, or in cases of emergency, or in those in- 
stances in which they may chuse to make trial them, 
selves, to distinguish easily between one disease and 
another, and, having so distinguished, to proceed 
WiUi ease and dispatch towards the cure, without 
wading through laborious reasoning, long cases, or 
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cramp tecbnical phrases, in human medicine, a do^ 
mestic treatise on the cpre of disease is supposed to 
border on empiricism, and a man so writing is deem* 
ed liable to* injure the health of mankind, and the 
particular welfare of the regular practitioner; but 
jthough this may in some measure apply to human 
medicine, because in most places, however small, 
there is commonly some surgeon or apothecary near, 
from whom the sick may find ready relief, yet in 
veterinary medicine it cannot apply ; for even large 
towns, many of them, have no regular veterinarian, 
whUe smaller towns, villages, and the country at 
large, are all of them deprived of any other assistance 
than what can be gained from the neighbouring smith ; 
or, at least/ they can very seldom produce any person 
at all fit to be trusted : therefore any plan that renders^ 
persons in geoeral able to treat the diseases of their 
animals successfully, without risk or trouble, must 
be a valuable one. This I have endeavoured to lay 
down in the following sheets. 

But even when this is gainetU that is, when j)er'> 
tons are enabled readily to distinguish one disease 
from another, and when the treatment of the several 
diseases is understood, even then, in most cases, the 
remedies are often not within then: reach ; for, fre- 
quently, no chemist, druggist, or apothecary, is near 
to compound th< prescribed remedies ; or, even when 
present, these medicines, on account of their expense, 
may be adulterated, or made deficient ;. or one >drug,, 
as is frequently the case,, may be substituted for an- 
other : and as to entrusting a. regular recipe with 
farriers of the common class, they,, in the first place, 
seldom have an assortment of drugs or compounds ^ 
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and it they have, it is leas seldom that they have 
candour enough to make up any recei^yts but their 
own. T speak not here of eminent farriers, uor of 
many of those more regularly educated, even though 
not duhbed veterinarians^ for many of these I have 
met with who are very sen^ble and candid. 

It would add, therefore, very considerably to the 
advantages derived from this Domestic Treatise, if 
the remedies prescribed were faithfully prepared, at 
a moderate price, and accompanied the Work itself 
heing generally distributed in the hinds of every re- 
9pectaMe vender of medicines throughout the kingdom, 
so as to be within the reach of every one.-— There have 
been many persons who have made and vended reme- 
dies, as they termed them, for several diseases of the 
horse. * I do not wish to depreciate tlie merits of any 
one; but thus much I must be allowed to say, that 
no person can pretend judiciously to compound horse 
or other medicines who is not acquainted with che- 
mistry ; and what knowledge some of the inventors 
of these medicines have of this subject, let their ^vrit- 
ings shew. Without a knowledge of chemistry, drugs 
may be mixed so as to produce a third substance whol- 
ly different from their separate qualities, and which, 
in fact, may prove poisonous. This is by no means 
unfrequent; and yet many of these compounders 
jumble, without any judgment, a vast variety of ar- 
ticles into one mixture. With regard to the com- 
pounded medicines which I here offer, I can say of 
them, that they have been chemically considered in 
every point oif view ; and the recipes from which they 
are formed are the result of long experience and fre- 
quent^experiment ; most accurately compounded^ so 
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M to be always of one detertnioate strength. Tliey 
are made from the very best drugs, without any eye to 
the expense : and, that I may always be enabled to 
compound them in the same way, I have affixed a 
price that will allow of the purchase of the best drugs ; 
^et as these medicines are prepared in large quantities 
at a time, so the price set on each is such, that no 
individual recipe could be made up for the same 
price, of good drugs, and in just proportions. They 
are likewise so compounded as to preserve good al- 
most any length of time, and under every variety of 
temperature ; and which is a circumstance too seldom 
centered in the making up of medicines. The form 
I have also endeavoured to make as convenient atpos- 
^ble ; they are likewise very portable. 

These ready prepared medicines, according to the 
following arranged list, are placed in the hands of all 
the respectable venders of medicines throughout the 
VJnited Kingdom. The whole are prepared imme- 
diately by myself, and signed with my name ; and 
qone but these can be genuine. 
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AN 

ARRANGEMEPJT 

OP 

READY PREPARED MEDICINES 

FOR THB 

Prevalent Diseases qf Horses and Dogs : 
Pre^aten ano ^ij^tieu lb? . 
D. BLAINE; 

And sold. Wholesale, by T. Boosey, No, 4, Old 
Broad Street; and Barclay and Son, Fleet Maricet: 
Retail, by all the Venders of Genuine Medieines 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

(j;^ Each Article encloies a regular practical Treatise on tht 
Complaint the Medicine is intended to remoye. 



HORSES. 

CHOLIC BALLS, 2s. 6d. each. 
By Cholic is here meant what is generally known 
by the name of Gripes, or Fret; and not Red Cholic^ 
which is a more dangerous, but less frequent, com- 
plaint. For the Gripes, these Balls are very effica* 
cious; and one alone, if given according to the co- 
pious directions accompanying it, seldom fails of giv- 
ing instant and permanent relief. Persons keeping 
horses would tind it their interest to have some of 
these Balls always by them, as the disease is sudden 
in its attack, and generally strengthens by neglect. 



CORDIAL BALLS, is. each, pr 5s. the half dozen. 
Persons in the habit of giving what are termed 

C 
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Cordial Balls on every occasion, are often guilty of 
error ; for it is not every one of these cases that re- 
quires cordials, and, even when they are proper, the 
substances usually given are, in fact, no cordials at 
all : a littl« aniseed, a few juniiKr berries, or tunneric, 
&C; can produce no lasting effect on the constitution, 
except depraving the apjietite; but when the circu- 
lation droops from excessive exertion, as, in racing, 
hunting, &c., and hence becomes incapable of per- 
forming itsproper functions, as eating, digesting, sleep- 
faig, &c., th^n, a medicine that at once allays the irri- 
ttbility of the constitution* and gives it strength, will 
be of essential service. This is obtained by these 
Balls, wliich, tlierefore, are of great use after severe 
exercise, as, a long day's hunt, a hard contested race, 
a long journey, or when a cold may be suspected to 
have been caught. These Balls are particularly use- 
ful for tender Hue horses, who on any unusual work 
refuse their food : they arc likewise well adapted to 
prevent these tender horses from getting out of con- 
dition, which they are very apt to do on any fatigue, 
change of diet, or when moulting, in spring and fall. 
Hiese and otlier cases wherein they may be advisable 

are ^cified at length in the directions enclosed with 
them. 



FEVER CORDIAL BALLS, is. 6d. each, or 8s. the 

half doxen. 
At tlie end of fevers, or towards the close of long 
and severe colds, or otlier lingering complaints, horses 
arc frequently very low and faint : in these cases, the 
active inflauimatory symptoms having ceased, tliese 
Bidh will give strength to the constitution to throw 
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offthcrem-dinsofthf «i!wK isl p«A- i 
verv. Bui in the bcginiiioz of fe^* »rf '■•Aer »- 
fiammaton' affection*, ibe Firrfr PmAti tefsAer 

mentioned arp preferable. 

COUGH BALLS, ri.Aeiaa'^M. 

The cousks « hkh hr.-na m aijeta > fhm Vm^ 
out of condition, froa loej vxrxiuA rr.iOf. vrrar 
accompany tiii.k wzid, vill «*rri br .vJr""»ff. aut 
frequently cart*!, "r-y ij-jse ^Lj. ici* « *■*?«-■ n- 
stance of criu::i \..iizcr::ijSL^i *!li i*!r. I T<<!nut 
stron^rlv recoiiineDd tbrn. 



STRONG DIURETIC BALL*. :•. 2t -arj. r 

?«. l^ bah' :■ asL 
Diuretics arc ys^fol b r^rv.Tnj ir-'. . ..^ , ^^^ 
sol \ iri 2 infiaT. \ r^L c-a, lai t ■• ■. c: . - « : • -. a. --r. 
Whenever, in eith^f.:' LitK as**"., u • . • .. • ^,, 
diuretic i2rt''TiL''r'*. I T-.0: r»-ya.r4i^'- - •" .^. 
are coinp<ju-^*:.i cf ii-.-jt i: •:,■.« :v;.. ^^^ ., 
that 50 freq'y.r/;% rr::* fLT-i*. iiir n . - , ^ ^ 
actwitli sj!t'\. tV,>;A fcT-i*-'- "'i.- • - - . 
convenient i; -jiv 'dl*. « i nr.r. -^ ^ jj.^ ^^j^ 
plan b LV.ns'.t |fra--iir. -jia ii^ 157^ i^««f, 
PuiL-dcri Iieresftfciciti:^ lut? >aii ;^ ^,.,p^ ^^ ^ 

FA?.CY BAM* i^. '.,« w u.«. 

directior,! r-.-r-l^i: 1-. nr T-.-r'j.. -....^ 
them, in m'.-t •-*.« tfrri » -up ..f ta* « 
coi!)pi,a:t,v.L:;. •- a v-lua -ju jot-t. ,( 
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STRONG PURGING BALLS, 2s. each, or 10s. 6d. 

the half dozen. 
When brisk purging i« tieemed proper, as in swelled 
legs, general foulness, too great fatness, thick wind, 
or pursiveness, these Balls will be found active ; but, 
from the excellence of the aloes entering their com- 
position, they will always prove safe, never raking 
the bowels, or producing those fatal gripes often the , 
consequence of coarse, drastic, and badly com- 
pounded physic. 



MILD PURGING BALLS, Is. 6d. e^cb, or Ss. 

the half dozen. 
In lesser horses, or in those more weak and deli- 
cate, or in any case where the operation of purging 
is required only to be very gentle, these Balls will be 
found adequate to the purpose. 



STRONG MERCURIAL PURGING BALLS, 

2s. 6d. each, or 13s. the half dozen. 
There are cases where the common forms of physic 
are not thought sufRcicnt, but somethmg that still 
more excites the absorbing vessels of the body is re- 
quired : in this case mercurial physic is given, of 
Ivhich the above Balls are of the very best kind. 



MILD MERCURIAL PURGING BALLS, 28. 
each, or 10s. 6d. the half dozen. 
These are a milder form of the above, intended 
for small or more delicate horses. 



BLISTERING OINTMENT, 3s. per Pot. 
Blistering Ointment may be, and very commonly 
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18, cheaply prepared of euphorbium, corroave sub- 
limate, or other caustic substances; but» independent 
of die pain they give, and thereby reduce the con- 
dition of the horse, they very often act so deep as to 
occasion a lasting blemish, and sometimes even more 
serious mischief. The above Ointment is principally 
composed of Spanish flies, with a mild preparation of 
mercury added, to make it more certainly stimulate 
the absorbents ; and is a very excellent Blister £bk£ 
strains, swellings, wind galls, curbs, spavins, splents, 
&c. 



LIQUID SWEATING BLISTER, 2s. 6d. per Bottle, 

This is a warm, stimulating application, that takes 
some time to produce its effect, and even in the end 
seldom raises a very actjv^ blister ; it is, therefore^ 
very proper to sweat away (as it is called) oldchroliio 
swellings of the back sinews, or to bathe and embro- 
cate old strains ; and, in &ct, to apply to any part 
where it might be inconvenient to put a regular blis- 
ter on. This Liquid is likewise particularly fitted for 
injecting into old fistulous sores. 



MILD WASH for GREASE, 3s. 6d. per Bottle. 
This most efficacious application will be found of 
the greatest benefit in the early stages of grease, and 
in moist cracks of the heels. It is likewise often of 
great service in running thrushes, when not very vi- 
rulent. 



STRONG PASTE for GREASE^ 4s. per Pot 
This Paste can be recommended for its almost 
imlimited efficacy in the worst stages of grease^ when 
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milder applications have failed. In pole evil, likewise, 
or other obstinate fistulous sores, this Paste, melted 
and poured into them, seldom fails of promoting 
a healing state. In canker, if spread pver the sore» 
it prevents its cauliflower sprouting, and heals it. 
tn quittor, if it is mixed with flour, and put into the 
pipes of the wound, it has likewise the same effect, 
coring out the sore, and afterwards healing it. 



EMBROCATION for STRAINS and LAME- 
NESSES, 3s. per Bottle. 
This will he found a valuable application for all 
strains, whether old or new : it is likewise proper for 
shoulder-wrung sores, saddle galls, &c. &c» 



MANGE OINTMENT, 7s. per Pot. 
This Ointment, intended for the cure of Mange in 
horses, I never yet saw fail of producing the desired 
effect, if applied according to the directions enclosed. 
It is equally efHcacious in destroying vermin on cattle, 
and has often relieved wide-spreading farcy. 



EYE WATER, Ss. 6d. per Bottle. 
The diseases of horses* eyes are very difficult to 
remove, and even when removed are very liable to 
return, and end in blindness ; so that no application 
can boast of much certainty. But the above is pos« 
sessed of as much, and perhaps something more, 
than most others ; and I have used it with great ad- 
vantage. 

ALTERATIVE CONDITION POWDERS, 5s 

the half dozen. 

Horses are frequently lude-bound, as well as out 
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of condition : tlus may arise from musty hay or oats» 
from moulting, or from worms ; in all which cases 
these Powders mixed with the food will rendei: it more 
nutritive, loosen the hide, lay the hair, and in every re- 
spect promote condition. They are likewise very pro- 
per before and after a course of physic. 



COUGH AND FEVER POWDERS, 5s. the half 

dozen. 
These Powders may challenge all the medicines in 
the world for efficacy in the coughs that accompany 
colds, and are so constantly teaziug horses, upon any 
change of temperature, or any accidental exposure to 
cold. As soon as a cough tirst appears, one only 
given in a- mash at night will commonly remove it ; 
and in more serious cases, one given night and morn- 
ing will, in ninety-niue cases out of a hundred, be suf- 
ficient without any other aid. In high fevers and in- 
flammations, they are not less efficacious, given with 
the directions accompanying them. No person hav- 
ing a horse should be without these Powders : the 
proprietor himself constantly uses them in his veteri- 
•fiary stable,* nor does he ever for coughs and colds 
use any other medicine. 



WORM POWDERS, 5s. the half dozen. 
It is a most difficult thing to destroy worms within 
the body, except by very active purges, or other 
strong medicines, that often fail altogether, and in 
almost every instance do as much harm as good. The 
substance of which these Powders is composed is the 
only one iu existence that is capable of completely 
destroying worms in the body, without any sensible 
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effect an the stomach and bowels. It is a discovery 
of tiie proprietor's, and totall}' aokoowB to any other 
pers<m ; and is so efiicacious, that he can with truth 
assert, it has never failed in a single instance. 



MILD DIURETIC POWDERS, 5s. the half dozen. 

When an active diuretic is wanted, I would recom* 
mend the Ball ; but when it is inconvenient to give a 
Ball, or to qpare the horse for a r^ular course of diu- 
retics, these Powders are convenient, as they may be 
mixed with the com, and will be eaten readily by the 
aniipsfl^ who need not be confined by their operation* 



APPLICATION FOR THRUSHES IN HORSES' 

FEET, 3s. per pot. 

There is perhaps no opinion among horsemen that 
is more erroneous, or productive of greater mischief, 
than that thrushes in the feet of horses never do 
harm. On the contrary, there is no instance in 
which they do not do much harm, and very often 
are the occasion of the entire loss of the horse. It 
is equally erroneous that it is improper to dry them 
up. In every instance they should be immediately 
stopped ; and in every instance, if suffered to remain, 
they will occasion the ruin of the feet. The propri- 
etor, fully sensible of this, has been at immense pams 
to perfect a mixture that is completely efficacious in 
radically curing this complaint, and bringing on per- 
fect health in the foot. And such this will be found 
on a few tunes using. 
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DOGS. 

The diseases of these animals are understood, by 
the generality of persons^ even less than those of 
horses, oxen, and sheep; and I believe I am thQ. 
first person in this country^ and perhaps in any other^ 
who has paid any direct and decided attention to 
them on scientific principles. The following medi* 
cines have stood the test of experience for many 
years, and are therefore offered with confidence to the 
public; at the same time remarking, that, as with the 
horse medicines, none can be genuine but what are 
signed by myself. 

DISTEMPER POWDERS, price Is. 6d. each, or 

six for 8s. . 
These Powders have been long known to the pub* 
lie for their unlimited efficacy in the cure of this most 
fatal disease. They are put up in packets. No. 1, 2» 
and 3, according to the sizes, ages, and strengths o( 
different dogs, and are accompanied by a Treatise on 
the Disease, price Is. describing its various symptoins 
and appearances, with the mode of distinguishing it 
from other affections, particularly from madness* 
with which it is frequently confounded. 



SPECIFIC OINTMENT FOR THE MANGE, 

2s. 6d. per box. ■ 
This Ointment will be found, as named* a perfect 
specific for the complaint. It is so efficacious, that 
one applicatifm is sufficient in many cases; and yet 
so safe, that if the whole quantity should be licked of^ 
BOt the least harm would arise. This quantity will 
cure two nuall, or one large dog. 
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MANGE POWDERS, 2s. a Set. 
Though the Oiutment is always found equal to the 
curt of every kind of niange, yet frequently a dog is 
'80 wholly out of condition, and his blood is so com' 
pletely tainted, that it much expedites the cure, if 
some internal remedy is given. When there is a heat 
and redness of the skin, very troublesome to the dog, 
but not amounting to mange, these Powders will 
cure alone : and when a dog has had the mange, and 
there is reason to feiar a refum (which ui mange often 
happens), these Powders, given now and then, will be 
a preventive. In q^riiig and fall, when dogs are 
usually very foul, they are particularly useful. — T^hese 
Powders have likewise a remarkable property of pro- 
motiBg tlie condition, and, when a dog is thin, of 
assisting his fattening : on the contrary, in fat gross 
dogs, by keeping the body gently open, they prevent 
the increase of fat. In fact, too mu':h cannot be said 
in praise of them. A Set consists of several Powders, 
with ample directions. 



WASH for CANKER in the EARS, 2s. 6d. Bottle. 
There is hardly a more common complaint than 
the canker in the ear. I do not here mean the ulcer 
that is sometimes on the outside of the ear, but that 
issue of either blood or matter from its inside. This 
complaint I am very constantly consulted about ; 
and I can with truth assert, that the above applica- 
tion has never in any one mstauce failed of curing. 



OINTMENT for CANKER on the FLAP of the 

EAR, 2s. 6d. p>r Box. 
This Ointment is a speedy and certain cure for that 
obstinate and troublesome ulcer on the fiap of the 
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ear which divides and eats iuto the lower edges, and 
is also termed canker. By this Ointment, the ne- 
cessity of rounding or burm'ng out, the only means of 
Dure before known, k totally prerented. 



WORM MEDICINES, 2s. 6d. per Set. 
Worms in dogs, as in horses, are peculiarly hard to 
destroy, and are much more fatal to dogs than horses. 
The symptoms of worms in dogs, are, loose ^limy 
stools, and often frothy; a har^ belly; a voracious 
appetite, though frequently a lean carcass; the hair 
stares; and sometimes the nose runs. It is likewise 
not unfrequent that the convulsive tits, which dogsi 
are subject to, are brought on by worms. The above 
Medicines I have given in these cases with the greatest 
success; and whenever there is reason to suspect 
worms, I would recommend them. 



PURGING BALLS, 2s. 6d. per Set. 
To get dogs into condition for hunting, to cool 
them, or when they are costive, physic is often given. 
For any of these purposes the above is very proper; 
and this is so made up, of different strengths, tliat 
the various ages, sizes, and strengths of dogs, may 
be exactly suited with the proper proportions. Phy- 
sic in dogs is always observed to do them most good 
when it vomits as well as purges, for in them voniit* 
ing is a natural act, intended to cleanse them, and 
they are always better after it : these Balls are com- 
pounded in such a manner as to produce both purg- 
ing and vomiting ; and, as such, I have always f^und 
them infinitely preferable to any of the othef'formf 
of physk made use of by sportsmen. 
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DOMESTIC TREATISE 

ON 



AGE OF THE HORSE AND DOG. 

UOMESTIC quadrupeds have all of them eertaui 
alterations that take place in their bodies at fixed pe- 
riods of their life, by ^vhich their age may be ascer- 
tained ii'ith considerable precision. Oxen have a 
temporaneous set of horns, which give place, at three 
years old, to a |)ermanent pair, which produce a 
circle every succeeding year; so that by counting 
three years for the point of either of the horns,, and 
a'year for each circle, the age is gained. 

Deer acquire an additional branch to the palm of 
the horn each year. 

Sheep and goats do not change their horns : one 
year, therefore, being counted for the point, and an 
additional year for each circle they present around 
them, furnish the observer with their ages. 

Ihgs have no exact criterion of their age ; but 
their habits of domestication enable us to judge 
with considerable certainty relative to it. At about 
four years the teeth lose tlieir points, and gain a 
sur&ce, which increases as the age advances; they 
likewise become less white, and more uneven ; and 



»|ucntl}' ty pifking of bones one or more are lost. 
At seven or eigbt the hair about the tyes becoiuei 
slightly grey, which gradually extends over the face ; 
but it is not till ten, eleven, or twelve years, that 
the eyes lose their lustre: whenever that take* place, 
the dog breaks fast, though many dogs last fil^een, 
sixteen, or seventeen years, and I have seen a roo- 
Iher and son vigorous at twenty and twenty-one 
years. 

Tlic age of horsrs is also gained by a knowledge of 
the appearances their body puts on at dificrent pe- 
riods: as they become old, their eyes sink, their 
muzzles turn white or grey, and their eye-pits be- 
come hollow ; but these appearances depend so 
much on the previous usage of the animal, that the 
exact age cannot be gained from an attention to any 
of them : we therefore have recourse to the teeth, 
which trimisli certain alterations in iLeir appearance 
every year in all horses nearly alike. Horses have 40 
teeth, and mares 3d: 24> of these are grinders, or 
double; 12 are front tcelli, or gatherers; and four, 
that occupy tfae space between ihe double and the 
front, are called tushes, but of which mnres are usu- 
ally deprived. Horses have two sets of teeth ; a 
temporaneous or milk set, and a set called permanent, 
or horse teeth. Till five years the age is judg«l of by 
tbe shedding of the twelve front teeth of themilkset. 
At two years and a half, the two front nippers above 
and below fall out, and are changed. At three and a 
half, the tivo teeth next to these, above and below, 
are replaced by others; and before fiyc the two 
Comers also; about which period Ih* tushes likewise 
appear, and the colt assumes the rame of tlie bone ; 
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and without th^m, on the appearance of the two 
corner ones, the filly becomes a mare. Each of 
these permanent set of nippers, or horse teeth, has a 
mark or cavity in its upper surface, and the appear- 
ance or absence of which cavity forms the principal 
mode of judging of the age. At six years the cavi- 
ties 6f the two front nippers of tlie lower jaw are 
filled up. At seven, those of the two next of the 
same jaw fill up; and from this to eight the comer 
.ones fill up likewise, when the horse is said to have 
lost his marie, and to be aged. The upper teeth may, 
•however, after this period, fiimish some criterion to 
judge by, though perhsq[)s not altogether with equal 
precision; for at the same time that the cavities of 
all the lower nippers are obliterated, those only of 
the two front upper ones are e£&ced: so that at eight 
years the two front upper m{^rs lose their mark; 
at ten, those of the two next; and at twelve, those of 
the two comers. • 

Various tricks are practised by breeders and country 
dealers to make horses appear either older or younger, 
as best suit their purposes of sale. Horses are not 
considered as eligible for the London market at less 
than five years old: it is common, therefore, at four 
years old, to beat out the comer teeth; by this 
means, the horse teeth underneath sooner spring up, 
and thus make the animal appear older than he is: but 
a nice inspection will readily detect the imposition; 
for the cavity in a five year old horse should appear 
considerably worn out or filled up ; that is, the mark 
should be umch less distinct than in the others. 

The deception is also reiidered conspicuous when 
this is the case, by the animal not being sufficiently 
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ishedy as it is termed; that is, by his not havhig 
lost his coltish form, or his muscles having become 
swelled and furnished by exercise. A four year old 
horse is leggy, his forehand is thick and low, his feet 
are Tomid and very wide at the bottom, his muzzle is 
round, and his mouth has no depth. As the above 
is practised to make horses appear older than they 
are, so hishoppingy as it is called, is an operation per*- 
formed on the teeth to make them appear younger 
than they are, and consists in making an artificial ca- 
vity in the surface, now worn plain, by m6ans of a 
sharp hard tool, and then burning the cavity black 
with a heated pointed instrument: but the strokes of 
the graver detect the imposition, and the two inner 
grooves of the tushes cannot be restored by similar 
means ; nor can it.*^ blunt point be again made sharp 
and prominent. The tush, therefore, should always 
be attended to in examining the teeth for a horse's 
age. It is, indeed, in many respects, a vliore certain 
criterion than the nippers, and is among judges more 
attended to than them. 

" Thus mnob is said on the mode of judging of the ' 
age by the teeth to satisfy public opmion ; but it would 
be ioiinitely more judicious were the marks in the 
month less attended to. It is but little considered 
f that the period of a horse's life, with moderate care 
and good usage, is protracted to 25, 35, and 45 
years: and an instance lately occurred of a horse 
dying at 50. The instances of their being vigorous 
and strong at 30 and 35 ara very numerous,, and as 
frequent as activity in men of 80 and 90. A gentle* 
man at D.ulwich, near London, has three monuments 
of three hori^, who severally died in his possession at 
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the ages of 35, 37, and 39. Tiie oldest, it is to be 
remarked, was io a carriage the very day he died^ 
strong and vigorous; but was carried off in a few 
hours by spasmodic colic, to which he was subject. 
Hence it must be at once evident how small a pro- 
portion of a horse's natural life is eight years ; and 
yet this is the period that the majority of persons be« 
gin to consider him as aged/ and beginning to get 
unfit for service. The more I see of horses, the more 
I am astonished at the want of attenti<m and conside- 
ration it evinces: my long acquaintance with the ani- 
mal has induced me to draw the following comparison : 
between the ages of man and the horse; that is, 
at these several periods of comparison the constitution 
of the man and horse may be considered as in an 
<equal degree of perfection or decay, according as 
youdi or age preponderate. Thus, the first five years 
of a horse may be considered as equivalent to the first 
twenty years of a man ; that is, that a horse of five ; 
years may be comparatively considered as old as a * 
man of twenty ; a horse of ten yean as a man of 
thirty-five ; a horse of fifteen as a man of forty-five; 
a horse of twenty as a man of fifty-five; of twenty- r 
£ve as a man of sixty-five ; of thirty as a man of 
seventy-five and eighty; and of thirty-five as a man 
of eighty-five or ninety. Whoever attends to these 
comparisons will be convinced they are not over* . 
strained, and hence how evident it must be, that we 
reject horses as aged who have not yet attained their 
prime; and that kmg after the mouth has lost its 
marks^ provided the legs and feet remain finn and . 
sound, a fiorse should not be ngected. 
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ALTERATIVES. 

Alteratives are medicines that act on the body in a 
slow and nearly imperceptible manner, thereby cor- 
reeting any latent evil. It is an improper custom to 
give alteratives when an animal is in health, under the 
idea of increasing it, or keeping him so ; for it is evi- 
dent that, when an aiiimal is in health, any alter- 
ation mnsi be for the worse. 

The substances nsed as alteratives are of different 
kinds, and act in different ways; but they may prin- 
cipally be referred to such as act on the skin, called 
9udarific8, ^r sweats, as sulphur, antimony, mercury^ 
warm clcathing,.&c. 

Sulphur has not much effect taken inwardly; it is, 
fiowever, an assistant to compounded alteratives, and 
may be given in doses of half an ounce. Antimony is 
a very excellent alterative. Its most common form is 
that of crude black antimony, of which two, four, or 
six drams are given once or twice a day. Antimoniat 
powder is a very useful alterative, though not much 
in use, one dram of which is a proper dose. Tartar 
emetic is another form of antimony^ but th^ virtues of 
which are very little understood among the generality 
of veterinarians. It is one of the most valuable me* 
dicines, particularly as an alterative, in the whole ma-^ 
teria medica. In some particular cases of want of 
condition it is highly beneficial, and in coughs it has no 
competitor. Poor Taplin, whose limited information 
was extraordinary, wrote to prove the cruelty of 
giving more than twenty grains of this substance, 
because two grains were a suiRcient dose in the hu- 
man subject. Such is theory without practice, 
and so long did this unblushing pretender gull and 
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deceii^ the public/ Prom one dram to two or three 
is aproper dose. — Corrosive sublimate and calomel 
are the most common forms of mercury used in vete* 
rinary medicine.^ — Corrosive sublimate is used in farcy 
and glanders, and may be given in doses of ten grains, 
increasing with caution to two scruples in de^rate 
cases, and sometimes even to much more. Calomel 
is given as an alterative in worms ; in hide bound, 
surfeits, and mange. The dose b from one scruple to 
two daily ; but caution is necessary in watching it very 
strictly ; for a horse will bear much less mercury, 
without salivation, comparatively, than a man. 

Another class of alterative^ are Dharetia, which 
act on the kidneys, and increase the flow of urine. 
Diuretics are very uncertain in the human subject, 
but in the horse are very certain; hence they are 
very frequently resorted to. Those in general use arc^ 
• resin, nitre, cream of tartar, <h1 of juniper, turpen^ 
tine, tobacco, foxglove, &c. &c^ — Resin is an active 
and useful diuretic, but it simply empties the system ; 
while nitre appears to cool and lessen the circulation, 
as well as stimulate the kidneys. From two drams to 
Jour of the former is a dose as an alterative ; and from 
three drauns to six of the latter. — ^It requires rather 
more of eream of tartar to produce a diuretic effect, 
— ^About a scruple of foxglove, and about two scruples 
of tobacco^ are necessary to produce any effect. — Oil 
of juniper may be given in doses of one to two and 
three drams; and double or treble of this quantity 
of oil of turpentine will have the same effect. 

A third very imp<Mrtant class of alteratives are such, 
as act OD the stomach, increasing its tone, called 
S^amaehics: to which may .also be referred Cardials, 
as bitters of various kinds, qpices, malt, beer, &c. 
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Pargativa are well known as alteralivei in vetert- 

aaty medicine. The substances used are principally 

aloes, gamboge, calomel, sails, &c. Front six drams 

to ctglit of aloes will purge. Two drams of calomel, 

sated two or three times at uitervals of two hours, 

also purge. Gamboge is less certain ; but may 

given in doses from (wo to four drams, and re- 

ted. It requires balf a pound of salts to purge a 

ir»e. These various species of alteratives are treated 

at length under their several heads. See Sroo- 

;1FICB, Diuretics, Furges, Stomachics, and 

lOKDIALS. 

To these may be added tlioae alteratives that aclj 
by all the above means, that is, such as gently Hi- 
mulate all the secretions at the same lime, as th« 
tlie kidneys, the bowels. Arc. Various eub- 
flances arc used for this purpose, as nitre, aulimony, 

iphur, and mashes : an entire change of food, ai 
stable-fed to grass, may either of them prove 

excellent alterative, as (hey act on all the secre- 
at the same time. 

Tiie case^ that requk'e alteratives are surfeits, 
.•welled legs, grease, thick wind, hidc-liomid, and ge- 
neral relaxation, which b shewn by faintness, dulness, 
and constant sweating. The best general alterative 
that I have found in my practice is a compound that 
may be seen among my ready prepared remedies, 

i\led Alleratirf Conation Powderg, Seepage 18. 
- These Powders act imperceptibly on all the secre- 
tions at the same time, and hence are very proper for 
sm-feits, swelletl legs, mange, hide-bound, aod want 
of condition ; and arc vei-y convenient, because they 

ly be mixed wllli llic food, and hence occasiofi 



Btdft trouble^ and tequire no confinemenC nor {tte"-^ 
caotioQ*^ 
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BALIJS, REMARKS ON. 
Balls are a vei^ common fonn of putting horse 
Itoedicines into, and they are also the most conve-' 
ftient form to give medicines- to dogs : many sub* 
stances,- likewise,^ will not readily compound into any 
ether form. When persons are expert at it^ delivering 
(as k is called) a horse ball is much easier than the 
giving a liquid oiv drench. The mode of giving balls- 
to dogs may be seen in the Preliminary Remarks oa^ 
pegs,- at the end of the book.^ 
. A haree hmll should be less than a puUef 9 egg,^ 
but loog^: it should be firm in- consistence, and not 
liable to cnunble ; nor yet should it be too hard,^ or 
ft may choke This is a fault that most ready pre- 
pared horse balls have : some are so hard, that, even- 
if they do get down, aU the powers of the stomach' 
can hardly dissolve them, and they may pass away 
unacted upon. This defect arises from making use of 
an improper substance to mix them with: it will, 
however, be found,, that the ready prepared balls I 
recommend never harden by age. There is an in* 
strumenl called a hailing ir(m, often used by persons 
not very expert at. delivering balls: it i» best to give 
them without it ; but, when it is used,< it should air- 
ways be guarded with doth, to prevent the bars of the 
mouth from being wounded. The most convenient mode 
rf delivering a hall is, to back tne horse in his stall,, 
when the operator, raising himself on a stool (the 
bottom of the bucket is a very usual convenience, 
but it. sometimea falls in, and alarms the horse)^ 
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Mild gentW draw tlie loiiguc a litlle out of the 
nitli, so as to prevent its rising to reiist the passage 
It the hand ; but ifae tongue should not be held out 
ine, or the struggle* of the horse may injure it, 
should be held firmly by the fingcra of the 
t hand against the jaw. The ball, bemg previously 
d (the Bilver paper that is round all neatly and 
^erly prepared balls should not be taken oft), 
I be taken in the fingers of tlie right hand, 
^thwayg, when the hand, being squeezed into as 
small a apace as possible, should be passed up the 
mouth close to the roof, by which injury troin the 
teetli will be avoided : having placed the ball on 
the root of the tongue, the hand should be with- 
drawn, and the tongue liberated, but not the head ; 
when the ball will pass down. The head should, dur- 
ing the whole, he but moderately elevated : when it 
is held too high, there ii frequently danger of chok- 
ing the horse. As the operation of giving balls, 
and even drenches, is a very forcible one, anil pro- 
duces great resistance on the part of the horse, se it 
is impossible to give them (except in cases of con- 
siderable cmei^ency) more than tivice a day; and 
yet some veterinarians, who write fVoni theory, and 
not from practice, are found, in common cases, di- 
recting balls »nd drinks every three or four hours. 

Balls should be prepared with very great care : 
the dry ingredients should bo very finely powdered, 
and the moist most intimately mixed. In preparing 
tbetn, an accnrate knonledge of chemistry is neces- 
sary, or Qne substance may have such an eflfect on 
mother as to convert it into a jHiison. When in- , 
fded to be kei>t, great care is requisite to preserve 
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ftem from spoQmg : this ia best done by compoiiii€t« 
iog them in such a mray as ndther to harden, moulder^ 
not ferment. The balls entering into my ready pre^ 
pared medicine arrangement have these advantages; 
they likewise retain their virtue any length of time^ 
are most intimately mixed, . never harden, and are 
of a fMToper size and convenient form. Those intended 
for horses are, mercnrial and common Purging ^Balls, 
Dkaretk Balls, Cordial Balls, Cough Balls, Farcy 
Balls, Fever Cardial Balls, Cholic Balls: those fin' 
dog9 are Purging Balls only, as the^ other remedies 
are purposely made in the form of powders, to leave 
it optional with the giver what form he may chuse asi 
the most convenient* 



BLEEDING- 

* Sweats, diuretics, and purges, are alf particular 
modes of lessening the quantity of blood in the body^ 
for what is removed from the body by them is forced 
to be supplied by the blood; but bleeding w a more 
quick and effective mode of lessening the blood ; and 
has tlH5 difierence from the former, that it removes 
all the parts of this fluid at once, and is therefore 
uted to reduce tibe constitution ; whereas the others 
only remove the watery parts, and therefore can be 
safely applied in almost all cases, when bleeding, 
would weaken too-much^ In all great and violent in- 
flammations, the blood vessels^ appear distended with 
blood ; bleeding,, therefore, in these cases, by reliev-r 
Kg the ve^ls from their distention, tends to remove^ 
the inflammation^ Hence bleeding is the nK>st efiec- 
lual means of treating rising of the lights, or inflamma'^ 
tion* of the lunjps; |red cholic,. or inflammation eC the 
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bowds; red water, or iiiflammation of the kidney«» 
&C. Blood may be drawn from any part of the 
body ; but in common cases it u usually drawn from 
the great neck veins that run up, one on each side, in 
the hoUow between the windpipe and the flesh of the 
neck* Bleeding is not a difficult operation when 
once learned, and b commonly practisitd by a fieansy 
which, being held just on the vein, is strudt with a 
ftick sufficiently forcible to penetrate the vein, but 
not to pass through it. Every practitioner should, 
however, accustom himself to bleed with a lancet» 
Jt is the most easy method, and infinitely the safest; 
for inflammation in the vein will often follow from 
bleeding, by even the nicest hand, whereas it never 
/occurs by the use of the lancet. Spring fleams' are 
used by some, but they seldom strike with suflicient 
force. Mr. Long, of Holborn, has, however, lately 
invented one that succeeds in most instances. Gen* 
tlemen should make their grooms bleed with these, 
from their perfect safety. The most proper part 
.to be opened is about a hand's breadth from the 
jaw* If a ligature round the neck is used to raise the 
jvein, it. should not be tied too tight; but it may, in 
most instances, be avoided, by pressing one of the 
■fingers of the hand holding the fleam on the vein, 
which will then rise. It is prudent to cover the eye 
0t the side the blood is to be drawn from, as the 
flourish of the blood-stick, when a fleam is used, may 
make the horse start, and thiis a wrong part be struck, 
or the operation frustrated. The pin should never 
be suffered to remain more than twenty-four hours, or 
the wound often festers. 
The quantity of blood drawn iQUst be regulated by 
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theii^e, size, and strength of the horse^ together with 
the nature of the disease* In violent inflammations 
of important organs, as the lungs, bowels, &c, too 
little ts usually taken away : in these cases, five, six, 
or even seven quarts are not too much. A horse has 
lost forty pounds without feinting, and has recovered. 
If, in acute or violent diseases, the blood drawn is 
firm, with a white tough crust on it, a repetition of the 
bleeding in a few hours is warranted. This particu* 
larly is the case if the symptoms yet remain in force, 
though the animal seems but little weakened by the 
former bleeding; also if his pulse, or the beating 
of the heart, which was before obscure, became more 
evident as the blood flowed. Blood, when drawn, 
should always be measured ; that is, never sufier it to 
fall firom the horse into straw, or on the ground, for 
horses have bled to death by this means; or too 
small a quantity has been taken, which has proved 
equally fatal. 

When it is necessary to draw blood from the plate 
Vein, or those of the legs, great care is requisite to 
avoid piercing through the blood vessel, and wound- 
ing the parts below, which might occasion very serious 
inflammation. In these cases, a lancet or spring 
fleam can alone be used with safety, but the lancet is 
by much the most proper. The neck vein may like* 
wise be very properly and easily punctured by this 
means, and which in timid horses proves an excellent 
mode. 

Bleeding in health, to prevent disease, is seldom 
necessary; however, to condenm it altogether is as 
impr(^[)er; for there are cases when it may prevent 
yeiy latal diseases. When it is necessary to get a 
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.horse, froiti very low living, into conditioHTf ry quick- 
ly, as from grass, straw yard, &c., if in this case 
high feeding is began upon in its full extent without 
previous bleeding, - it is more than probable that the 
horse will be attacked ^vith staggers, or some other 
■disuse. Whenever, therefore, a horse alters his 
.mode of living from a lower regimen to a fuller, it 
4diould' either be gradually done, or he should be bled 
once previous to the process, and once during it. 
.Bleeding is by some deemed absolutely necessary to 
;the cure of mange ; but though this is not the case, 
.iievertheless, when the disease is very inveterate, it is 
not improper: it is, however, less proper when it has 
:been occasioned by too low feeding, or is accompa- 
nied by great emaciation ; but when the animal is fat 
, with it, it is very proper. 



BLINDNESS 
Is a very frequent disease among horses, and is 
generally one of two kinds : that arising from the 
weeping : inflamed eye, by some termed lunatic, 
which, after frequent attacks, ends in a white hard 
iinass, seen within the globe of the eye, formhig a est- 
.taract. The other species of blindness, among lar- 
riers, horse-dealers, &c. is known by the name of 
glass eyeSf from the green shining appearance these 
£yes have; but which, to persons unaccustomed to 
.looking at horses' eyes, is not easily observable ; but 
it may be detected by the animal not winking when 
.the hand is moved a little from the eye, and by his 
caution in coming out of the stable, lifting his legs 
. high, and moving his ears quickly, as in alarm, 
.The origin of this disease is supposed to exist lu; a 

E 
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ftaralytic afiection of the optic nenre. The treui- 
jaeot of both may be seen under the article Etes. 
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BLISTERING 

Is an operation of great utility, and is, peiiiaps, 
the safest that is performed* Blisters act by inflam- 
ing the skin, which, drawing a large quantity of blood 
to the part, its watery portion, or serum, is sepa*- 
lated, and this forms the runmpg. In a day or two 
the irritation of the blister ceases, and the part is 
then in the condition of a common wound, and, as 
iuch, produces pus, or matter. At the same time, 
likewise, that a blister acts on the skin, it stimulates 
4ht surrounding absorbents to take up other fluids ; 
ted if the blister is strong, and they are much excited, 
these same absorbing vessels remove even the solids 
likewise. 

Mercury is known to stimulate these vessels more 
than most other substances; therefore, when we wish 
particularly to stir up the absorbents to remove a 
part, we make use of a mercurial blister; that is, 
calomel, or corrosive sublimate, is mixed with the 
-iBpatnish flies, euphorbium, or whatever the blister is 
tbmpOted of. Mercurial blisters are therefore used 
Ibr ^lents, curbs, ring-bones, &c.; but when we 
>j«ish only to inflame a part, thereby to draw the ia» 
flulimi^tion froifi some other part, we content oun 
Vth/es with the ffies, 6t other simply irritatiiig sub- 
ilanee. 

It is a Isiw in the animal economy, that two in- 
ftitematioiiis seldom exi^t in the vicinity of each 
iM^t; tlieitfei^, wh^n an huflamination has taken 
fiitc^ m any pftrt^ atari we wirii to retnbve it, we at- 
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-tnie un arlificial iDflaoimalinn iii iht neiE-tj- 
faourhood b^ meaDi of blisters, whicb, if we t-tlect. 
He remove, or at least lessen, tbe more natural in- 
flnimtiation. Therribre, io inflammuliuns of the 
lungs, bowels, &c. it is propei to blister tbe cheat, 
belly, &c. very extensively, by whicb means the in- 
flainmalioD may>e removed from the vital or^jaus to 
parts of less inportance. 

The substances used as blisters are varioos; tlie 
more active are, corrosive sublimate, butter of antU 
tuony, oil of vitriol, eupborbiuui, &c. : the more 
ntild are, preparations of Spanish iiies, of horse-ra- 
dish, mustard, &c. Great care is necessary in the 
eoaipouading of blisters to advantage, as well as 
much judgment: they are frequently so strong as to 
leave a blemish through life, and this is particularly 
the case with euphorbium and corrosive sublmiate. 
I have succeeded in compounding an oiatraent equally 
adapted fur all the purposes of blisterbg, disttn- 
gaiahed iu the medical arrangement under the title — 

Blibtehing Ointment [see page l6]. This 
ivill be found efticadous in all bony swellings, as 
curbs, si>leiit8, bon£-s)>avins, ring-bones, Ac; blis- 
tering the skin actively, without destroying the roots 
of the hair, and blemisliing the part, as is frequently 
the case with the blisters in use for these complaints. 
It likewise will be found a most excellent appUcalioa 
when blisters are required for old strains of uny pari ; 
claps of (he back sinews, ruptured ligaments, aad 
in every case requiring an active but safe blister. 

LiguiD Sweating Blister [page 17]. There 
1 ase some cases in which a more salutary eflcct is pro- 

Id by gently stimulating an attested part for a 
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considerable length of time, without raising the ikifl^ ' 
or producing much running: this is effected by what 
is termed a sweating blister, which is commonly in ' 
the form of a liquid. Great pains have been taken to 
render the above an excelleut warm stimulating ap- * 
plication. The cases in which this kind of applica^ 
tion is advisable are, old strains of parts surrounded 
with much flesh, as the round bone, the stifle ; and it 
is frequently usefiil, as' a long continued application 
to pasterns and back sinews having old enlargements/ 
not being gourdy, from that simple swelling which » 
disappears on exercise. This kind of enlargement, i 
railed technically swelled legs, should be distin-^ 
guished from the hard thickened enlargements of the 
tendons and ligaments. The Liquid Blister is a good 
application for old shoulder strains. There is likewise 
another case in which this application may be found 
particularly useful, but in which it is less generally 
used by farriers and pers^ms who profess to make 
liquid blisters. This Liquid Sweatuig Blister will prove 
one of the best injections for fistulous sores that want 
some stimulating fiiiid injected into them, which may 
be done by a syringe, or poured in by a pipe. Wiien, 
however, fistulous sores of great inveteracy, as can- 
ker, pole evil, &c. want coring out, then some of' 
the Strong Grease Paste, melted and poured in, will 
be a more proper application. 

The mode of application of blisters is sufficiently 
known. Inblistering the legs, it is more prudent to 
blister two legs at a time than all the four. Some- : 
tunes this raises a considerable fever. The hair 
should be cut as close as possible from around the 
part to be blistered; the ointment should then be. 



well ruUbed iu willi the hand against the hair, uliicli 
(houlrl lastly be suiootlied down, and some uf the 
ointment then pUsIerei) on nith a knife or gpatuia. 
There i^ a kind of preventiou to the horse's licking or 
biting the part, by means of what is termed a craiUc 
round the neck. When this is not at hand, the head 
ehoulil he tied tip short to tlie rack fur twenty-four 
hours- 111 three or four days from its application, 
when Ihe part becomes dry and scurfy, a little lard 
rubbed on will assist the falling olf of the scab and 
I'FproductioD of the hair. 

BREAKINfi DOWN. 

The accidental injury horses somelunes siistain,- 
ralled Breaking Dbtcn, is either total or partial. The 
total, or complete breaking down, is a periiict rup- 
nire of the back sinews, between the knee and fet- 
lock. In this case the fetlock is brought to Ihe 
ground; and though union may take place between 
tite divided ends, it is so incomplete as to render the 
animal of little or no service. 

TUe partial breaking down, and which is the most' 
common, arisesfrom a rupture of the suspending li- 
jameDls of the pastern [vide '* Veterinary Outlines," 
*«1. ii. plate f), where these ligaments are exhibited, 
and from whence the nature of the injury may be 
perfectly understood]. It is tliis accident that so fre- 
^lently happens to young horses in training. Here 
likewise the pastern is bronght almost to the ground, 
but the line of back Muews remains complete, and 
the general derangement of the limb is Infinitely Jess 
fhan ia the former case. It is seldom, e^en iu this 
wSaox iujyrv, that the cure is ao complete as to leave 
E3- 



the affected limb the full strength aiid freedom of the 
other : it may however be attempted by elevatiug the 
heels, by a proi)er shoe, three inches above the level 
of the toe. The inflammation should be abated by 
bleeding, and a mild diet ; and to the part itself may 
be applied an emollient poultice, or it may be kept 
constantly moistened by a rag wrapped round it wet 
witli the 

Embrocation for Strains [page 18]. When 
the inflammation has subsided, blistermg will gene? 
rally assist in the cure. 



BROKEN WIND. See Wind. 



CANKER. 

When a running thrush has been neglected, and 
has made its way through the frog, and attacks tho 
fleshy sole of the horse's foot,, it is called a canker i 
its tendency to spread is such that the part appears 
inoculated with the disease, and, unless its virulence 
is stopped, it very soon destroys the whole foot. 

The cure must be begun by cutting away all the 
luxuriant fungus, or proud flesh, that appears even 
with the surface, when some butter of antimony may 
be spread over it; or it may be touched with oil of 
vitriol ; or, in fact, any caustic substance will be pro-r 
per; but I have generally found that a compound of 
several substances of a desiccative nature has proved 
more beneficial than any individual substance ; and 
hat form which has never failed me is what I have 
called 

Strong Paste for Grease [page 17]; this; 
being well smeared over the whole surface of the sprej 
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« firm but regular pressure mast be applied o» 
k by means of layers of tow, over which may be 
placed apiece of stiff leather, kept in its situation by 
means of cross bars of iron placed under the shoet 
The dressing sliould be repeated every other or every 
third day» as the growth of the fungus appears more or 
less luxuriant ; but it is a very wrong practice, whicb 
some farriers- fall into,, to dress these cases once only 
in four days : where the- sprouting of the fungus is 
very luxurious,, to dress every day is much more 
proper. I have in some very inveterate cases found 
much benefit from sprinkling over the fungus, before 
1 applied the Paste, a powder of equal parts of red 
precipitate and alum. It is to be remembered in the 
ciue.of canker, that though pressure is one of the 
great means of cure, this pressure ought not to be 
made by the hoof ^ on the contrary, wherever thi» 
binds in on the affected part, it must be taken away,^ 
•f at least thinned sufiiciently .. 



CATARACT. See Eyes.. 

A COLD. 

A cold, as applied to disease, is what in humatt 
medicine is termed catarrh, and in old books of far- 
riery morfounderiug; and^ when it becomes epidemic, 
it gains the name of distemper in horses^ and infiu- 
enza in man. It consists- of an inflammation of the 
membranes of the nose, whicb sometimes extends te 
the gullet, and produces sore throat. As it attacks 
witk more or less violence, the fever is more or less, 
and the disease becomes formidable or trifling. 

A cold is caught from, exposure to cold, particu- 



kly fo K oirrent of air; thus riding agiunst tlic 
wind will often produce it ^ both in the horse and ihm 
rider: the stable door opening against the horse's 
flanks is a frequent cause also ; in fact, any unusual ex* 
]H>sure wili produce it* Bat what is less generally 
known is^, tiiat this complaint is frequently taken from 
liie reinomg from a cold into a warm situation : thna 
a horse remgnred from grasa to a stable, commonly ex- 
biUts symptoms of a cold. Any alteration of tempera- 
ture, tkevefere,. whether from heat to cold,- or fr<mi 
fold to heat, may produce it: — thi» is an additional 
argument against the keq>ing of stables so hot as they 
wuaUy are. There are some circumstances, indepetid-^ 
ant #f the known causes producing this affection^ 
with whi^ we are not well acquainted: at some 
times horses will resist the greatest variations* of tern* 
perature ; at others, the slightest change aiects them* 
It is pecotiar that a hone, beecMning habituated to^ 
one stable, is hardly ever moved into anoth^, even 
though of the same apparent heat, without having a* 
eough. In many cases^, colds and ooughs seem de- 
pendant on some particular effect the air in general- 
has on them ^ in which eases they rage universally^ 
and piit on an epidemic form*. 
- When a horse has been much exposed, and is sus- 
pected of having caught a oold ; if,.before it» eflfects 
have become apparent, warm clothing, a warm mash 
of malt> lome souad al^ or in h/ct any thing, that 
proves a cordial to the constitution, is- nsade use ef, 
Ihe access of cold is prevented ; for a slight fever is 
MUsed by this means in the constitution, that pre- 
vents the iMrmation of that which wpuld have arisen- 
from the ooU^-^-the same takes place in ourselves^ 
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t^hich has given rise to the aistom of drinking brand]^ 
tvhen we have been exposed to cold or wet. When^ 
therefore, I have, in ray own stable practice^ feared a 
cold, I give a cordial ball, a malt mash, and clothe 
warmly for the night ; and by this means I have sel^ 
dom found a cold or cough come on. 

The symptoms of catarrh or cold are a dull, heavy 
aspect; a cough at first harsh and dry, afterwards 
ratding and moist ; the appetite is lost, and frequently 
the drink is refused, and the flanks heave. If the 
breathing becomes very difiicult, the Inside of the 
nose very red, and the legs and ears cold, inflammai- 
tion of the lungs, or, as the farriers term it, rising of 
the ^ghts, may be suspected ; and if mthout these the 
dejection should be considerable, with a hot slimy 
mouth, the case may prove troublesome from its de- 
generating into a regular fever. But when the ap- 
petite fails but little, the heat of the body being re* 
gnlar and moderate, and the animal coughing strongs 
and snorting out moisture or matter from his nose, 
no danger is present. 

All colds are, in the first instance, to be treated 
as fevers and inflammations. If the symptoms run 
high, bleed ; open the body by raking and clysters,' 
and give mashes, but abstain from much com; clothe 
the head, and keep tlie stable regularly warm, but nol 
hot ; and by no means expose the animal, even fotr 
exercise, and avoid giving cold water. Night and 
morning give, mixed with a mash, one of the .«- -«. r 
. Cough and Fever Powders [page 19]. Id 
there is much cough, treat as under Cough. When 
the disease ha9 lasted some days, if thQ hoise appears 
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pain, though violent, is fixed and constant, liot having; 
intervals of ease ; when he rolls, if he does not usually 
turn on his back ; the pulse likewise, and the beating 
of the heart, not being easily felt, but very obscure ; 
and the legs and ears cold, with a frequent painful 
staling of a red coloured urine, and appearance of 
fever, accompanied with costiveness ; — when these ap- 
pearances take place, the horse may be said to have 
red cholic, or inflammation of the bowels. 

The distinguishing marks, therefore, between gripes- 
and red cholic are, that gripes usually attack very 
suddenly, but red cholic more slowly. Gripes usually 
present some intervals of ease ; but in red cholic the' 
pain is fixed and constant : and though, in both these 
cholics, the horse may lie down and roll, and then 
rise again, yet, in gripes, he commonly has a dispo- 
sition to turn on his back. In gripes, likewise, the 
beating of the heart and pulse, though it may be a 
little quickened, is yet as evident as usual ; but in red 
cholic it is small and obscure. In gripes there are sel- 
dom any marks of fever, and the legs and ears remain 
wann ; but in red cholic the mouth is hot and dry,, 
and the legs and ears are usually cold. 
. The cure of gripes should be began, if very vio- 
lent, by bleeding ; after which the horse should be 
raked [see Raking], and a very large clyster of 
w^rni water thrown up ; or, what may be preferable, 
the following : 

A large onion bruised. 
Oil of turpentine, two ounces. 
. . Gruel, tripe liquor, or broth wanned, tliree 
quarts: mix and inject as a clyster. 
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While tlic clyster is preparing, one of tlie 

Cholic Balls [page 13] should be given, ac- 
cording to the directions accompanying them, aud 
which seldom fails to relieve. If the horse can be 
walked about, it will l>e very proper to let exercise be 
given. It has likewise been found useful in some 
cases to make a large mash, and, after having spread 
it on a horse doth, by means of an assistant on each 
side of the horse, to apply it as hot as possible to the 
belly. When the Cholic Balls reconniicnded are not 
at hand, the following may be substituted : 

Ethereal spirit of turpentine, two ounces. 

Tincture of opium, two ounces. 
^ Castor or salad oil, a pint. 



INFLAMMATION of the BOWELS, called RED 

CHOLIC. 

This, as we h^ve said, is an inflammation of the 
bowels, and requires a very different treatment from 
the former, being a much more serious but less fre- 
quent complaint. It may be distinguished from simple 
gripes by its having no cessation or intervals of ease ; 
for though the horse may cease to make violent ef- 
forts, from fatigue, yet he will still appear restless, in 
pain, and liis flanks will heave. To a person ac- 
customed to feeling a horse's pulse, this complaint 
pre^nts usually a great difference to that of gripes ; 
for in this case the pulse is small and oppressed, 
but much quickened ; the ears and legs are cold ; the 
mouth dry and parched ; and the horse, though he 
lies down, from the excess of pain, yet he gets up 
again generally without rolling: whereas a horse in 
gripes has a constant inclination to roll on his back,' 
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and the urine is frequently voided in small quantities, 
and very red. 

There are balls and other medicines advertised for 
this complaint ; but whoever pretends to cure this 
kind of cholic by the mouthy either deceives himself 
or the pubhc. The fact b, no medicine can reach 
the whole line of intcBtines sufHciently quick to do 
much good; and, moreover, they are at this time 
in such a ajtate of tenderness and irritation, that even 
the mildest medicines prove hurtful : solid food even, 
therefore, should be denied, and nothing but bran- 
water, or thin gruel, allowed. 

The cure must be begun by bleeding, and that 
very plentifully ; six or seven quarts may be taken 
from a large horse: back rake immediately, and 
throw up some warm water ;. and, if the horse is 
costive, a quart of castor oil may be given, mixed 
with a pmt of warm water, as a drench : nothing 
more active must be admkted into the stomach. But 
a most essential circumstance to attend to, is the 
raising an external inflammation on the outside of the 
belly. This may be done by rubbing in two ounces 
of the 

Blistering Ointment [page 16], melted with 
two ounces of oil of- turpentine ; or eight ounces of 
flour of mustard may be mixed as in making it for 
eating, into which two ounces of spirit of hartshorn 
may be poured to make it more active. This paste, 
appKed over the belly, and kept there, will raise a 
considerable inflammation. 

All the particulars of the treatment must be re- 
peated, if complete success does not attend the first 
efibrts. 
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CONDITION OF HORSES. 
Cikiditioii is, properly speaking, nothing more than 
the af^pearauces that denote perfect or imperfect 
liealth. When a horse is in peifect health, he is ui 
perfect amdition ; and, on the contrary, when a horse 
is iiLany respect out of health, he is, to speak correctly^ 
oat of amdUwn : that is, in a condition that neither 
fits him for perfect serYice to his owner, nor for per^ 
^t comfort to himself. But condition is used witli 
a latitude of expression exceeding tliis ; and when 
technically applied, as it usually is, it is mc^e com- 
prehensive hut less correct in its signitication. Thus 
a farmef'^rides a horse to market in full vigour ; but, 
perhaps, from constant exercise, he is not fiill of flesh, 
and probably, from being exposed to the air, he may 
have a-very rough coat. This horse, in the general 
acceptation of the word, \yould not be said to be in' 
condition ; and though he may be in a state to do 
every thing a rider might require, yet, if be passes in 
tliis state mto the hands of a dealer, he must make 
some material alterations in the horse before he pro- 
nounces him in condition, or expedts to sell him cs 
such. It would be, therefore, best always to consider 
condition under two distinct views. First, as when it 
applies to the alteration of the condition of a horse who 
labours under, or who has laboured under, any ma- 
lady; OF when it relates merely to that alteration in 
a}^arance (supposing a horse iti perfect health both 
before and after the alteration) which makes the ani- 
mal come Ap to the standard, or to be pronounced 
technically in conditton. Condition, in this sense, 
consists of a sleek coat ; a plumpness and fulness of 
muscle, without much adipose membrane intervening, 
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that is, >^ itliout fat. A horse to be in perfect condi- 
tion must be lusty, that is, he must have his muscles 
large ; but a horse is never Jn condition that is louden 
with fat. To prodjice condition in a horse labouring 
under malady we must first remove his disease, and 
which can only be done when we have discovered 
what the disease is. The artificial or technical con- 
dition nmst be promoted by, first, bleeding ; next, 
give two doses of physic at proper intervals ; clothe 
warmly, give exercise twice a day, at first only walk- 
ing exercise, but not less than an hour each time ; feed 
liberally, particularly of corn; gradually give trot- 
ting, and, lastly, galloping exercise, which particu- 
lars, judiciously applied, are the sum total. of all 
the secrets and arts used in getting a horse into con- 
dition. It is supposed by some that no horse can be 
got into condition without some medicines, particu- 
larly alterative ones ; and it is most certain that they 
wonderfully promote the operation by assisting all 
the secretions, and getting the blood into a better 
state. The substances used are various, but the best 
are compounded of several substances, as may be seen 
page 18. 



CORDIALS. 
Cordials and stomachics are such mccliciues as are 
given either to invigorate the circulation in general, 
or to act on the stomach m particular. 
. Cvrdiah invigorate the constitution, either by their 
contents being immediately received hito the mass of 
blood from the absorbing vessels, or they act by sym- 
pathy through the medium of the stomach : thus a 
dram, when a person is fauit, instantly exhilarates 
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before it can j»et into the blood vessels ; but the eat- 
ing of aily thing requires some digc'stioii before it can 
invigorate much, because it principally depends on 
being received into the general mass of blood for its' 
effects. Nevertheless, it is not easy to draw exact 
lines; and all cordials, natural and artificial, act 
probably in both these ways, but in different degrees. 
Natural cordials may be said to be the common food- 
and drink ; artificial cordials, such substances as we 
make use of to produce an invigorating effect oi\ 
the ^constitution. These artificial cordials are given 
to horses very frequently, and, in many cases, very 
improperly. A horse, as living a life of art, and tak- 
ing, in some measure, artificial exercise, may some- 
times require a cordial ; but to suppose that when* 
ever a horse appears dull, or whenever he may have 
done a little more work tlian usual, or whenever he 
eats a little less, that in these cases he always wants 
a cordial, is erroneous. . 

But, on the otlier hand, there are cases in wbicb 
the judicious use of cordials may do much good. 
When a horse has been remarkably fatigued from a 
long journey, a very severe day's hunt, or several hard- 
contested heats, the powers of the constitution may 
flag so much^ that either the hforse refuses to eat at 
aU, or,^ if he eats,, he has not strength to digest ; for tlie 
circulation, which was kept up by the exercise above 
its natural statidard so long, now, as the exercise i» 
over, diminishes below the natural standard as much 
as it has been before urged beyond it, and with the 
circulation the whole powers of the constitution: 
any thing, therefore, that artificially supports tlie 
animal by furnishing the stomach with the means of 
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accelerating the circulation, and keeping up the flag- 
ing powers till the constitution is able to re-establish 
itself, will be of very material assistance to the 
animal. 

And, again, when a horse may have been ex- 
posed to cold, and appears rather sluggish from the 
effects of it, without any strong symptoms of disease, 
in this case a proper cordial prevents the access of 
what otherwise he might the next day labour under» 
— a cold. 

Tender horses who readily purge, get out of con- 
dition, and lose their appetite on very slight exer- 
cise, very frequently beneiit by a cprdiai. la thes* 
rases, one proper cordial ball will frequently prevent 
the necessity of a fortnight or three weeks' active care 
to get such a horse into condition again. 
. Lastly ; after the inflammatory symptoms of very 
serious colds are gone off, at the close of fevers, and 
particularly where horses arc weakened by strong 
physic, in these cases cordiafs are very useful. 

It is not only the cases tliat require cordials that 
:)hould be attended to, but the drugs used for this 
purpose should be to the full as attentively examined. 
Cordial balls have always been a fruitful source of 
gain to farriers, druggists, ^'c. ; and but /ew persons 
are aware of the trash they introduce into a horse's 
stomach under this name. Even those who com- 
poun<l good drugs, reasoning from analogy ouly^ 
make in most instances as cordials, compositioui 
wholly inert. A horse's stomach bears little analogy 
to a man's. Four grains of emetic tartar irritate the 
human stomach to absolute danger : four ounces even 
have not so much eifect on the stomach of a horse. 
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and twice the quantity could not make him voniit : 
therefore Spanish liquorice, liquorice powder, ani- 
seed powder, turmeric, &c., can be readily supposed 
to have little effect in stimulating the stomach and ex- 
hilarating the spirits of a horse* Nor, on tlie other 
hand, is it strong caustic substances that arc neces- 
sary ; but a judicious mixture of such as have been 
found by experience to raise the pulse without mak- 
ing the mouth dry, and of those that increase the ap- 
petite to-day, without vitiating it to-morrow ; giving 
permanent vigour, without the consequent debility 
arising from substances that act in the temporary 
manner of a dram. 

The Cordial Balls [page 13] are compounded 
of such substances ; and I can venture to recommend 
them as a preparation embracing all the advantages 
pointed out above, and applicable to all the above 
cases, as well as all others requiring an active but not 
heating cordial. There is another kind of cordial ; 
but as it is more particularly applicable to fever, and 
the close of acute diseases, it will be described with 
Fever. 

Stomachics are intended to express such medicines 
as act more immediately by determining a greater 
quantity of blood to /the stomach, hence increasing 
the secretion of its gastric juice, as warm spicy bitters, 
&c.; or those supposed to act by strengthening its 
muscular tone, as bark, steel, acids, &c. A very 
efficacious stomachic may be gained in either of the 
following, given every or every other day. 
Oak bark, one ounce. 
Aloes, one dram. 
Oinger^ one dram» 
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White vitriol, one dram. > 
Powder ficAilx, and make into a balf. 
Or, Ouk bark, two ounces. 

Tincture of aloes, half an ounce. 
Ginger, in powder, one dram. 
Forge Avater, one pint. 
Boil the oak bark in the forge water, and, wLea 
(old, add the ginger and tincture of aloes. 



CORNS. 

Corns in the feet of horses arise from bruises oti 
the heel, commonly the inner one, exactly in the 
angle formed by the crust of the hoof and the bars a» 
they turn inwards. These bruises are the consequence 
of pressure, sometimes from a* small stoiie or gtavel 
getting between the foot and shoe,, but more com- 
monly from the unequal pressure of the shoe itself,; 
either from its being injudiciously put on, or from 
beifig suffered to remain on too long. Corns are 
Tery difficult of cure, particularly if of long standing ; 
but it is erroneous to suppose them incurable. They 
are discovered from the tenderness and lameness they 
produce ; smd on removing the shoe and paring the 
heels a black or red part is observed, which consists of 
extravasated blood. In this state the cure must b« 
begun by removing the whole surrounding horn, that 
is, whatever appears bruised, down to the quick; care- 
fully, however, avoiding to wound any of the sensible 
part Itself. The opening made should then be care-* 
iully stopped up with a small tent of tow dipped in 
butter of antimony ; another piece of tow may then 
be put in dipped in tar. Either the shoe should then 
be put on, or spmctbing of the nature of ti bandage 
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to keep it secure ; but a shoe, properly chambered 
out opposite this part, is the best protection for the 
foot in this state. The foot should be dressed every 
day ia a smiilar manner till all the parts become hard 
and firm* By these means a corn may be completely 
eradicated ; but it will materially assist the cure should 
the horse be turned out to grass. It should be kept 
m mind that when a corn is removed, that heel will 
always be rather weaker than the other, or at least 
tliat any accidental pressure will more easily produce 
it in this heel than the other ; consequently great care 
should be taken that the shoe is carefully and judi- 
ciously put on, and never suflered to remain on too 
long. The horn likewise between the crust and bars, 
exactly over the corn place, should always be kept a 
little lower than the crust, that no pressure may reach 
it. 



COSTIVENESS 

In some horses is habitual, and has various causes. 
Worms occasion a variable state of the bowels, at one 
time lax, at another bound : th^ cure in this instance 
must depend on an observance of the directions under 
the head )yoRMS. Horses who perspire much are 
frequently costive, and wholly dry food has a tenden- 
cy to produce this complaint, in which case a bran 
mash now and then is the best means to adopt. Ac 
tive purges are not the proper means of counteracting 
liabitual costiveness ; for, after a purge has worked 
off, the cbstiviefness is commonly increased ; but mild 
opening substances, as bran, grass, malt, Sec, form 
the best means of relief. 
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COUGH. 

What I mean here by cough is not that ti^hich slc^ 
eompanies other complaints, as inflammation of the 
lungs, glanders, nor yet broken or even thick wind ; 
though the ebugh I here mean frequently is a fore- 
runner of both these affectbns. But sometimes, with" 
out any difficulty of breathing, a horse has a perman- 
ent cough, which i» usually more considerable night 
or morning, after eating or drinking, or on any vio-* 
lent exertion. It is very commonly the effect of a 
cold, which leaves such an irritable state of the wind- 
pipe, that, when cold air is breathed, the difference 
of temperature between the inspired and the expired^ 
occasions repeated convulsive efforts of the chest to 
get rid of the offending cause. When a cough of this 
descnption has continu<>d a considerable tim^, it 19 
often found very obstinate. In these cases it is some- 
times the effect of worms, and gives way then to the 
proper worm medicines described under that head. 
But when an obstinate hard dry cough exhibits no 
appearance of worms, then the cure should be began 
by bleeding. Some! imes blistering the throat is found 
usefuL Alteratives as the following: calomel one 
scruple, powdered opium three grains, powdered fox- 
glove one scruple, tartar emetic two drams. Give all 
these every night in a mash. Ciarrots instead of corn 
will often prove useful ui these cases. I have also ex- 
perienced good effects from a drink given every day 
composed of a pint of tar-water, with a pint of lime- 
water, and an egg beaten therewith ; but the medi- 
cines that have succeeded best with me are the 

Cough Balls [page 15], which not only relieve 
and remove this species of cough, but likewise allevi- 
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ate that which accompanies thick wind, and prevent 
either from degenerating into broken wind. A course 
of tar-water or lime-water may be tried alone, or 
may accompany the use of these Balls, and which 
very often relieves. It is common, in this obstinate 
habitual cough, for dealers to give, on the morning 
they mean to shew their horse for sale, balls of butter 
or lard: these, 'by lubricating the throat, and lessen- 
ing its irritability for a few hours, stop the cough. 
But this trick does not succeed when the wind is 
broken, for in that case it is not the upper part of the 
throat that forms the disease, but the lungs them- 
selves. The cough (that is, the effect of cold, which 
is known by its being recent and of short date) is best 
treated by the Cough and Fever Powders [page 
19]. For this sort of cough these are perfectly certain 
In their operation of removing it. 



CRACKS. See Grease. 



CRIBBITING. 
This affection is prevented by placing a strap round 
the upper part of the horse^s neck, tightened till the 
cribbiting action ceases, without hurting his breathing. 
Cribbiters labour under an undeserved stigma: it is true 
they are seldom very full of flesh, but they are in ge- 
neral perfectly fit for all the purposes required of 
them ; and though they cannot be warranted sound, 
they are but little, if any, the worse for (his peculiar 
affection. Cribbiting is often the consequence of a 
winter's run in a straw-yard, badly supplied with fod- 
der: whoever, therefore, turns his horse to straw- 
yard for the winter^ would do well first to satisfy 
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himself of the humanity and probity of the yard- 
o^iner. Various are the conjectures relative to crib- 
biting : the most prevalent one is that the horse sucks 
in wind. It is not a little surprismg that so long a 
perbd should have elapsed since the study of this ani- 
mal became general, and yet that no one should have 
discovered the true reason for and action of cribbiting. 
It is nothing more than an eructation or ejection of a 
^mall quantity of air from the stomach, owing to a 
particular defect in this organ. Hence it is that foul 
feeders become cribbiters, and thus it is that horses 
badly fed in straw-yard prove so when taken up. I 
do not believe it is ever caught, or ever acquired ; but 
that it is always brought on by a morbid affection of 
the stomach. Whoever pays much attention to the 
subject will be convinced of this. 



CURB. 

A Curb is sometimes an enlargement of the bone 
at the back part of the hock ; at others, it is only 
a thickening of the ligaments of this part ; but in 
either case it is usually tl >e effect of weakness, brought 
on by strains, by too early or too hard work. In the 
early stage of the complaint it is generally cured by 
a blister once or twice applied. 

The Blistering Ointment [page,l6] will be 
found a very efficacious application for this purjiose ; 
but should the complaint have existed a considerable 
time, and great callosity have taken place, the part 
should be first fired, and the next day the blister be- 
fore mentioned applied over it. 
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DIABETES, 
Or profuse staling, frequently arises from some- 
thing imprc^r in the hay ; sometunes from musty 
com. Now and then it proves very difticult of cure, 
but generally it gives way to the following balls : 
White vitriol. • • .half a dram. 

Alum. two drams. 

Extract of bark . . half an ounce. 
Make into a ball. 
Whenever a horse is observed to stale frequently, 
and in large quantities, particularly if the urine ap- 
pears milky, he should be watched, that the complaint 
may be early detected ; otlierwise it soon \vcars tlie 
.animal down, and the length of time of its existence 
greatly adds to its obstinacy. Equal parts of liiue- 
water and blood, given as a drench, have been found 
useful, repeated daily. In these cases green food is 
not proper, but the corn and hay should be of the 
very soundest kind. 



DIURETICS. 

, Diuretics are substances that act by determining 
a greater quantity of blood to the kidneys, and by 
stimulating them to separate a larger quantity of 
vrater from this fluid. The blood, therefore, losing 
a larger quantity of its serum, or watery part, must 
be supplied from other sources : this is done by the 
absorbing vessels, which take up, in that case, any ' 
superfluous fluids they meet with to supply the de- 
iieiency ; therefore it b, that in swelled legs, in cracks, 
in grease, or in any preternatural enlargements oc- 
casioned by fluids, we give diuretics with great ad 
rantage. 

G 
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Wlieii, likewise, Ihe kidneys secrele too litllc, ; 
in gravel, whicli sometimes brings on a sparing and 
pamful flow of urine, we promote a more plentiful 
fomiatiou of it, and a removal of the cause, by di- 
uretics: but when the uriue is in small qiisntitiea, 
from inflammation of Ihe kidneys, diuretics only ag- 
gravate the coinjilaint ; for by stimulating the kidneys, 
, and driving more bloixl to them, they heighten the ] 
inflammation. Inflummation of the kidneys may be | 
distinguished from tlte common cases of strangury bj i 
the symptoms of fever that accompany it, and by the i 
Tery high colour of the urine. Bloody urine is some- *| 
times made after very severe exercise ; liere likewise j 
diuretics are hurtful : plenty of mild diluting liquids J 
are the most proper means of cure. 

Dimities, though of great service in the CHses above | 
noticed, should never be given too strong, nor too 
long continued ; otherwise they may bring on a weak- 
ened state of the kidneys. Various substances are 
used as diuretics ; and whatever is used as such, acts 
with infinitely more certainly in the horse than in 
maq: hence these medicines are mach more fre- 
quently employed in the one than the other. Water, 
given to a home who has been deprived of it for 
twenty-four hours, proves a very strong dioretic. 
Nitre, mixed with tlie food, is frequently used as a 
mild diuretic, and, when it does not gripe, is u very 
good one. Resin is likewise a very commoa diurettr; 
but it is strong and active, and, whenever given, an 
interval of three, four, or five days, according to the 
force with whicli ft acts, should be allowed between 
each dose. But, to prevent the fatal cBtcts of giving 
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iaiproper sabsUiices» I v/bvM recdmmeDcl^ that, ivlie»- 
ever an active diuretio is wanted, 
. The Strang Diuretic Balls [p. 15] should be 
made use o£ These are compounded with great care, 
and will in every instance be found adequate to their 
intended parpose, and yet perfecily safe ; removing 
pUFsiveness^ swellings of the legs, inflamed eyes, &c.» 
as well as loosening the hide, and promoting condi- 

tlOD. 

When a BMre .mild diuretic is wanted, as is fre- 
^luently the case V/hen a horse is very weak, or when 
1m cannot he spared to lay wholly by, or when it is 
QOl convenient lo give a ball, and likewise in those 
cases where dinretica are given merely to promote 
condition, then 

The Mild Diuretic Powders [page 520] are 
peculiarly proper, being readily eaten with the foed, 
aiMi actmg so mildly as to need no confinement. Both 
tfaese forme contain iorther practical remarks on the 
general ^fiects of diuretics, and on the partieolar rules 
necessary to be observed in their adminisfration« 



DRINKS, or DRENCHES. 
Many medicines are more readily and properly 
compoanded into drinks thaii into balls, and some 
iKNTsea take the one more readily than the other. 
Most groomB^ ostlers, and farmers' servants, can give 
ndfinhy txut few are expert at delivering a ball; 
therefore, in th^ medicines I have compounded for 
public sal^ I jbivey wherever remedies are to be of- 
ten repeated* and wherever the case would admit of 
it» iMQ|i9|Nbed the form-of powders; because, if the horse 
lefiises^ them in his food, they can be infused in a 
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drench. The mode of giving drenches is sufficiently 
knoM'n ; the tongue being held by the fingers against 
the javv, or within the mouth, so as to be incapable 
of pushing the horn away ; the head is eletated by 
means of a noose introduced between the upper tushes 
and grinders ; when the drink being poured into the 
mouth, the tongue is liberated, but not the head, 
which nevertheless must not be held too high, or it 
impedes swallowing, and disposes the horse to resist. 
• A bottle is not a safe vehicle to give a drench 
from, though it b not an inconvenient one ; for some- 
times, in the struggles the horse makes, the neck may 
be bit or broken off. In cases of locked jaw, a drench 
might be given by pouring it down the nostrils. 



EXERCISE. 

Nothing is so convincing a proof of the necessity 6f 
exercise to animals as their love of play in a state of 
nature ; from which natural act we likewise infer, 
that it is much more necessary to the young and to 
the robust than to the old and weakly : this remark 
should influence our domestic management of horses 
and of dogs likewise. 

Horses and dogs li^*e a life of art when they be- 
come domesticated ; some of them more so than 
others : a racer and a lady's lap dog are as remote 
from a natural state as art can make them. Now, 
as luxury has introduced these refinements, nature, 
in order to keep pace with them, has introduced nu- 
merous diseases, unknown in a state of nature : and as 
animals thus artificially treated have a constant ten- 
dency to fall into disease, it is our duty to counteract 
it as much n% lies in our power. 
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We confine hones and dogs dot ody to have them 
«t our imnediate call, but to bring them into par- 
ticoUur alatesy which are artificial. 

The windt ditrahiiity» and emulation of the race- 
horse are increased by artificial means : the same art 
is nquisite to form the manage horse's cadences, 
wUch GOttld not be retained, was he permitted con- 
ataiiUy to nm at grass. The speed, docility, and even 
Bceaty of the sporting dog are, in a great mea^sure, ac- 
i^red by his educpidon and. constant |»actiee. 

Nature is always equal to her wants, but is never 
benatk of her gifts. . Horses in a state of nature are 
atioi^ and active ; they can fight when necessary, or 
they can fiy swiftly ^m tiieir enemies; but the 
pvolbondest philosopher, and the strongest advocate 
for nature, would confess that do Arabian, browzing 
on the simple herbage of the field, would be equal to 
the continued exertions of £clipse : tlierefore, if we 
ea^iect peculiar and unnatural exertions, we must 
also give unnatural powers ; and this we do by omr 
grooming and high feeding: but as this is a deviation 
fironoL Nature^ so she always punishes it with a ten- 
dency to (Hsease, which we again coijuiteract by art. 

Horses under strong exercise require full feed- 
ing ; and so long as the exercise is proportioned to 
thek feeding, they seldom hurt; bift there are times 
when we do not want to exert them, and yet we 
wi^ to keq> them in a state to be able to it when 
we do want their exertions ; and it is at this time 
that th^ frequentiy suffer ; for the necessity of ex* 
ercise proportioned lo their keep is not sufficiently 
c<m»dered^ or the time cannot be iq[)ared, or servants 
neglect-- them; and thus the horse bec(mies pursive, 
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accumulates fut. Lis legs swell, and his heels crack, 
and at length become greasy, and which must ne- 
cessarily be tlie case : for the receipts of the ccmsti- 
tutiou being great by the high feeding, so the out- 
goings, by perspiration, &c. &c. ought to be large 
likewise ; and if the secretions do not find thekrnar 
tural vents, they will find themselves artificial ones. 

The muscles are composed of tibres, having a con- 
tractile power, by which all the motions oi the body 
are performed. These fibres act best when they are 
in a right line to each other ; but it is not always 
that they are so placed. £very one has seen beel^ 
where the fleshy fibres (which form the muscles of the 
ox) were interspersed with &t : it is the same sonie<- 
tinies with horses; and these muscles, therefore^ 
having their fibres separated from each other by the 
fat, cannot act to advantage* 

The absorbents of the body, or the vessels that 
arc continually taking up both solids and fluids, are 
stimulated to act by various means* Exercise h one 
of the strongest of these ; it is by these means, there- 
fore, that fat horses are made lean r for this fat is 
taken up from the interstices of the muscles, and 
placed where there is^ess pressure ; so that the horse, 
if well fed, still continues lusty, but the fat become9 
more advantageously disposed . Exercise enlarges the 
muscles, for Nature endeavours to become equal to 
her wants; therefore, when horses or dogs are trained 
for hunting or racing, they should have regular and 
long continued exercise. Exercise improves the 
wind, by taking up the surrounding hi from the 
heart and chest, and thus allowing the lungs to ex- 
pand: it also enlarges die air eells of the lungs; and 



hencei bj unbibiag moie air, the animal can remaiit 
longer between bis inspirations. 

To giTe rules t& to what quantity of exertion is ne- 
cessary, we should know exactly what is the age, con* 
slitntion, and feeding, of the horse. A youog horse* 
requires more than an old one; but, if very youngv 
it most then be neither very fetiguing, nor very long 
continued. Some eolte are observed to come out of 
tiie hands of the breaker with windgalls, or splents, 
A full-fed horse should have his exercise continued 
for. some, time : if once a day only, not less than an 
hour and a half, or two hours; iftwiceaday, which 
is most proper, an hour each time. Horses exer- 
dbing ^Qttld be always walked a considerable way ; 
they then may be gently trotted, and, if intended for 
hunting or racing, may be moderately galloped, 
1 am not here giving directions as to the training for 
either: P am only speaking of exercise as necessary 
for health. Many valuable horses are spoiled by ser- 
vants exercising tbem. Grooms have most of them a 
veryJieavy hand on a horse, and ccmceive the principal 
use of the bridle is either to hold on by or to stop the 
horse; whereas a good rider considers the bridle aa 
having various other unportant uses, and as such he 
wishes his horse's mouth to remain susceptible and 
tender. Servants shouidt therefore always ride to 
exercise on a slavering bit made very thick, and 
never be allowed a thin snaffle. It is usual with 
them/ when exercising, to gallop their horses against 
each other ; and a horse frequently gets more severe 
exercise in one hour's work with the servant, than a 
week's riding of tlie master: to prevent this^ horses 
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thoald etdKi'be exerciBed wkhin si^t of th* tuNUi^ 
or on some road where they wmj be bow and tfaea 
fteen by some ooe interested in the maaagemcnt^ 
AnoChor injury horses sometimes snstaia in being 
tierdsed is in their temper; for, if they commit tbe 
most triml fanlt, they are punished by tfie groom 
without mercy, winch in the end makes them re^isty 
ind they become K8ti£f : not to mention their heal* 
ing their horses, and then stopping with tiiem nt a 
public house to drink. All these evils should be 
guarded i^^ainst by circumq!>ection and watchfulness. 
However a horse is exercised, he should aeier be 
brought home hot, otherwise he frequently contracts 
smous indisposition: this is more partieukuriy hnit- 
ful, i^ as is frequently the case, he is washed with 
cold, water, and permitted to dry at leisure, which is 
always a bad custom, for the heat and moisture en» 
courage a determifiatioa of blood to the legs, and 
occasion swelling, and often grease. A horse, there- 
fore, should be brought home after his exercae as 
cool as possible, and, if washed, he should be care- 
folly rubbed dry. Friction may be considered as a 
species of artificial exercise, and as the best substi- 
tute ; and whenever, therefcnre, circumstances prevent 
exercise, a greater share of hand-rubbing should be 
made use of. 



EYES. 

The eyes of the horse, from hi* artificial manuet 
of living, are more subject to disease than those of 
any other animal we are acquainted with. The dis* 
eases of the human eye are moce numerous, but less 
destructive. 
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INFLAMMATION OF THE EYE. 

luflammation of the eye, called in human nose* 
k)^ ophthalmia, and among farriers lumUic, h a very 
common disease among horses^ and a very destructive 
one to the organ it attacks. That it is brought on 
by some alteration from a common or natural state 
is certain, as the disease is little observed but where 
horses live nearly a life of art. Draught horses are 
particularly subject to this disease, apparently from 
the pressure of the ^collar preventing the free return 
of ^e blood from the head. All horses subjected to 
violent exercise are liable to it, because, under any 
violoit exertion, the breath is held, ivhich prevents 
the passage of blood through the tight side of the 
heart, and hence it accumulates in the head. Young 
horses are more subject than old, because their ves^ 
sebare incapable of resisting the increased impetus of 
the blood. The acrid urine confined in hot stables 
IS a very general cause of the disease. Want of ex- 
ercise and too full feeding have a great share in tlie 
production of the complaint. When the inflamma- 
tion of a horse's eyes recurs every five or six weeks, 
the farriers call it lunatic, thinking the moon has 
some influence over the complaint. Sometimes one 
eye only is inflamed ; at others both ; and sometimes 
they are alternately so. After one or both eyes have 
had repeated attacks of tlifs kind, there appear some 
specks in the centre, or within the pupil : these gra- 
dually increase ; and though the horse may have no 
more inflammation, yet he goes blind, having, what 
IS termed, di cataract. 

The cure is seldom permanent ; it should, how- 
ever, be attempted bj clean st^ble^ bleedipig mo* 
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derately, keeping tiie bod^p open, puttkig a rowel 
HBder Ike throat ; but^ dbove all, the tje must be 
kqpl ceverett with a Hneii doth, wet with some ap* 
piicatioD. Yiaegar aad water^ goiilard, nit and war* 
ter, iVCy wBLj be tried; but the best renrady I haT# 
fimnd is the 

Eye Watsb [page 1ft]. This, applied accard* 
log to the directions that accowpaoy it^ will, m mosi 
instances, remove the complaint^ though it will not 
idways prevent its recurrence. When the aficction 
has lasted saaie lime, calonel Uown in wfll <^eo 
have considerable effiKt in removing the opacity or 
film. Through the whole complaint a great deal of 
exercise riiould be allowed, but not of a vicdent na^ 
lure. The custom of patting out one eye to saire the 
etherisacraclooe^ bat it often soccetds. 

To prevent the return of the conqulaiut, tibe ca»a 
bnngiagit on must be attended to: if the stables are 
too hot, let them be ventilated, and kept* very ckao^ 
if the horse is very fat, lower his diet, avoid' irve^ 
gttlar work, as sometimes severe gallops ; at others, 
intervals of several days' rest. Give alteratives, as tho 
Alterative Condition Powiefei or diuretics of a mild 
kind, as the Mild Diwretic Powders. Avoid drawing 
for some time after an attack ; and though, undee 
the iuunediate effects of the disease, graadi^ oidy adds 
to the complaint, yet in a young horse, when he has 
recovered the fit, a six months' run at grass frequently 
prevents a return. 

In BO case remove the qpongy excrescence at tiie 
comer of the eye, by farriers caUed the haw: this 
never occasions the disease, and its removal always 
aggravates it 




Horses sometimes have oneor botli eye* of a gUujr 
■;q»earaii«t and greeoUb colour, with tlie pupil or 
sight of one determiuiite sbapu : auch au rye is bliail, 
however deceptive it may appear. Tbi: diseaw arises 
either from blood thrown ov^r tiie retina, or from a 
palsy of Urn nervoui eKpaosiun. Sternutatories, or 
sneezing powders, have been used, and stimulating 
applications, as brandy, gall, ike. introduced within 
the eye; but the beuctit derived has seldom been 
considerable. Dogs now and then have a similar 
complaint : a rejiiarkably handsome pug, in my posses- 
sion at tills time, labours under it. 

FARCY. 
Farcy and glanders have some cotinection witb 
eacb other; but how much, or of what nature, it is 
difficult to say. Farcy is, however, more worthy of 
notice iu tliis place, as it is smiietimes cu»ble. 
Furiers have long suj^sed it a disease of the veins; 
but it proves to he a disease of wliat we have ^ukeu 
of as the absorbents of the body. The absortjents 
of the siun follow the track of the veins, anil beoce 
farriers tiiought the disease had this seat. Every 
one knows that furcy appears in (he furin of siuall 
buds, which are first hard and iudoleut, and then 
burst, and discharge a thin watery matta, and at 
last ctegeoerale into eKtemivc ulcers. It uj^ears to 
be both caught and generated : wliite it coafioes it- 
self to the skin alone, the horse lives ; but when it 
degenerates into glanders, or attacks the luqgs, it 
iooQ produces its fatal effects. While it is conlined 
'«niy to the buds, even though ihey sboidd run mat- 
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ter, it may be cured, provided the poison is de- 
stroyed in each of these ; but without this, a cure is 
seldom made. In the first stage of farcy, while it 
is confined to the buds, the cure may be effected by 
outward means only, in the following manner : Let 
the horse be twitched; then proceed to cut open 
every one of the buds with a red-hot iron, knife 
shaped; after which, sprinkle the sore with verdi- 
gris, or red precipitate. In this manner do with 
every bud, taking particular care to avoid leaving 
any unattended to, as a single one would ensure the 
return. The animal may now be turned to grass, if 
at a proper time of the year. 

But when the ulcers have become extensive, and 
the constitution is affected, nothing but internal 
means can save the horse; and these even fail in 
many cases. The sores in this stage should be 
washed with a solution of lunar caustic, a dram of 
it to four ounces of water ; but if the expense of 
this is objected to, one ounce of spirit of sea-salt 
may be diluted with the same quantity of water ; or 
oil of vitriol ; or aquafortis, with water in the same 
proportion. Besides which, the 

Farcy Balls [page 15] should be given, as di- 
rected, with unremitting care ; but I would likewise 
remark, that as many cases ofier themselves^ ^wfaen 
one medicine fails in this disease, therefore if, on a 
fair trial of these Balls, benefit does not appear to be 
derived, then either of the following may be used 
with an almost certainty of advantage! 

Corrosive sublimate. -• 3 drams* 

Arsenic ^ 3 drams. 

Crocus metallorum • • ...l ounce. 
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Verdigria S Ounces. 

Resin (yellow) 3 ounces. 

Conserve of any kind ....... 3 ounces. 

Powder nil the articles, and then mix itiem tlio- 
roughly with the conserve into a mass, of nliich mass 
give first three quarters of an ounce for two morn- 
ings. Should no apparent effect arise, incrcaselLc next 
dose lo an ounce. In two morniogs more, should there 
still be no effect apparent, increase to an ounce and a 
<]uarter. In two mornings more, should the animal 
Btill remain witli his health, appetite, and spirits un- 
affected, increase to an ounce and a half; in fact, in- 
creasing- the dose two drams every two mornings till 
a visible effect is apparent. Wiien thai is the case, 
give the dose every other morning so long as the dis- 
ease remains in force. 

IThefollowbgl have also found very efficacious. 
Corrosive sublimate 3 drams. 
I Arsenic 3 drams. 
Madder root, bruised 8 ounces. 
' Ilcmpsecd ditto 8 ounces. 
' Oil of tartar 4 ounces, 
nil the madder and hemp seed in four quarts of wa- 
ter to tliree quarts, then add the arseuic and corro- 
sive sublimate finely powdered, and the oil of tar- 
tar. Wlien to he given, shake thoroughly up together, 
and give three quarters of a pint, increasing the dose 
every day a quarter of a pint till it sickens the horse 
considerably, then y;ive every odier day only. In very 
bad cases give the drink at night, and in the morning 
a ball composed of half an ounce of verdigris with one 
f conserve of roses. But, there are so many 
of the complaint, and the symptoms alter so 
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during the progress, that when any difficulty occurs it 
will prove prudent to have recourse to the author's 
personal or written assistance, in which case there 
will be seldom any farcy so desperate but what may 
be removed. 

Green food has a. particularly good efiect on this 
complaint: putting a horse into tares or clover has 
sometimes alone cured farcy : and when grass cannot 
be had, the com may be speared ; that is, wetted till 
it sprouts, as in malting. 

That kind of farcy which appears in the legs only, 
swelling them to an enormous size, is to be cured only 
by a free use of the internal medicines, united witli 
warm fomentations of strong alum water. 



fEEDlNG. See Stable Management. 



FEET CONTRACTED. See Founder. 



FEVER. 
It is doubted by some eminent farriers whethei 
horses ever have what we understand by the word 
fever, for they think that all the inflannnations of the 
horse become local and confined ; as inflammation 
^ of the lungs, of the heart, of the stomach, of the 
bowels, of the bladder, kidneys, or any of the tho- 
racic or abdominal viscera ; and, as such, they con- 
sider all the symptoms of fever which horses present 
as symptomatic only ; but whoever attends minutely 
to these Animals, will observe, and that not unfre^ 
jquently, the disease of simple fever pervading the 
whole frame, and scarcely more prevalent in one 
part than another. When a horse appears dull either 
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b the field 6r stable, is at some times hot, at others 
cold, refuses his food, and seems desirous of water; 
if to these symptoms he does not add the appearance 
b£ great pain, by trembling, partial sweating, laying 
d*>wn and rolling, standing with his legs wide, or fre- 
quently looking at his flanks, and has no remark- 
able difficulty of breathing, such a horse has simple 
fever.' 

The cure should be began by taking away three 
or four qaarts of blood, after which back rake, and 
throw up a clyster. One of the Cough and Fevek 
Po-wmms [page 19] should be given every night and 
morning in a mash, if he will eat ; if not, in a drench. 
I^ on the second day he seems not amended, but is 
ho^, dry, and restless, with the beating of the flanks 
cennderabfe, take two quarts more of blood from 
him ; and this will be more particularly proper, if, on 
the suriice of the blood drawn on the first day, there 
should be a thick tough yellow crust or coat. The 
clyster should be repeated, and the Powders conti- 
aued. On the third day^ unless the weakness is very 
gceat, contiBoe ^e Powders, keep moderately warm, 
give bran mashes and bran water lukewarm in plenty 
td drink. But should the weakness prove excessive, 
l^ve malt mashes, nourishing clysters, and every night 
add mommg one of the Fbvbr Cordial Balls 
[page 14], washing it down with ale or gruel r 



FISTULA. 

Fistulous sores are such as have an external opear 
ing, with a large surface under the skui : if the sinuses 
are numerous, the^ are called by ^rriers p^s, Pole 
i^stffs 2at iostaBoe oi. bad fistulous sorer I^ftbms wir 
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theirs is anptfaen Qmttor forais a third ; togedier witb 
several others. The cure in essentials must be the 
same. A depending orifice must be gained ; that is, 
an opening communicating with the «kini^ould be 
made at the lowest part of the fistula, that the matter 
may run out freely. This may be done with a comr 
mon penknife, xyr a lancet ; but the best method is 
by means of a long seton needle passed froip the na- 
tural opening to the bottom of the wound, and so 
t out through the skin. But sometimes even these 

means are not equal to the cure ; for the whole sur- 
face has, in some cases, become so. diseased, thatna 
healing will take place. In this case, the 

Mild Wash for Grease [page 17] may be 
syringed into the wound every day, which will bring 
on a more healthy action, and heal the sore : but, . 
should this fail, even stronger means must be used ; 
and the best possible that 1 know of will be the 

Strong Paste for Grease [page 17]. This - 
should be melted and poured into the pipes, of a pro- . 
per warmth, neither scalding, nor cold enough to be^ - 
come stiff. In some cases I have found that syringing . 
the part with the 

Liquid Sweating Blister [page 17] has • 
brought on a cure, when every thing else has failed. 
As the last resource, in the most desperate cases, the - 
horse should be thrown, when the whole of the sinuses 
must be laid open, and they may be dressed with 
the Strong Paste for Grease, in this case made scald- 
ing hot. 



FOUNDER. . 
A foundered horse is. thought by ignorant farriers . 
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fo' (k^ affected in die loins or shoulders : but founder 
B nothing mbre tiian an inflammation of the very. 
tender and sensible substance within the foot, the 
tessels of which become so full of blood, that their 
owA coats and the surrounding nerves become pressed? 
liqpoii, produce uitolerable pain> and are incapable 
^f perfbrming their office : hence deformity of the 
feet in the end takes place. Founder is brought on 
Iky any of the means that bring on. inflamnis^tioi^ 
of other parts : riding fast, and for a long time, on 
a hard road ; riding in snow, and then suddenly putj 
ting the horse into a very warm stable ; placing a 
horse in cold water when he is hot, &c. As soon as 
the disease is perceived, which it may be by the 
Worse's impatience of standing on the affected legs, 
immediately draw blood from the neck, and like- 
wise very freely from the foot, by paring the toe to 
the quicK^ The horse should then be treated altoge- 
ther as directed in fever, and the feet themselves kept 
eonstajitly in warm water, which will encourage s^n 
oozing of blood from the toe. The sole should be 
pared thiq, and the hoof rasped all round as thin as is 
prudept for the support of the foot. This will tend 
"^ diminish the pressure on the vessels of the foot, and 
hence to abate the inflammation. If the horse shews 
a wish to lay down, let the feet be wrapped in wet 
eloths. If the disease, notwithstanding these pre- 
cautions, proceeds its whole length, the horse will be 
fottpd to grow lamer and lamer, hardly being able to 
stand long enough to feed, and in a few days there 
will be an apparent oozing between the hair and hoV>f, 
and from thq cleft of the frog ; the sole also will be- 
come pumiced, and at last the hoofs will drop off air 
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together, and uew ones will form in process of tune ; 
but these are in general too imperfect to make the 
horse of much value. , 

It is evident that the complaint above jdluded to i& 
acute founder : but there is a more common kind^ 
nvhich is chronic or slow founder, and which is gene- 
rally known by a name arising from its common ap;- 
pearance, — Contracted Feet^ 

Contracted Feet may be the cause,, or maj; 
be the consequence, of founder. Contraction in the 
feet is frequently brought on by external causes, in 
which case the pressing in of the born on the sensible 
parts of the feet inflames them, and brmgs on all the 
evils attendant on founder. For, to understand this 
matter, it should be con^dered that the foot is a box. 
exactly filled up with a bone of the precise shape of 
the hoof^ not quite so large, but very nearly so^ 
the intennediate spaces being filled up with blood 
vessels and nerves wedged in as full as possible: now^ 
if the hoof contracts, it must pinch those most sen- 
sible parts against the foot bone, and hence bring on 
inflammation,, intense pain, and tenderness. Heat ac- 
companies the inflammation; and this still further 
tends to contract the foot. The causes bringing oa 
this contraction from external means are various; 
bad shoeing, suflering the feet to grow too long from 
neglect in not being sufficiently often shod, or, when 
they are, from not being sufficiently pared : but the 
most usual cause is the standing on hot litter during 
tl:e day, perhaps for weeks together, widi half an 
hour's exercise only during twenty-four hours. When 
contracted feet are the consequence of an internal 
disposition to founder, the case is more desperate, a^ 
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tbe means made use of for tbe recovery, ttiougli they 
may succeed, will be but for a time. Some horses 
have tfab dispositiou hereditarily. In some breeds it 
is more prevalent than others. Dark cliesnul horses 
are peculiarly liable to it. It is brought on likewise 
by hard riding, occasioning a delermiuution of blood 
ta the feet. 

The cure must be attempted by first taking off Ihe 
pressure, and next opening the foot. I believe no 
person in thi» kingdom has paid so much attention to 
this subject as myself, and 1 may venture to assert 
that I have succeeded in relieviug more foundered' 
borses than any other person, by a process very simplei 
but only practised by myself. The radical parts of 
all treatment for this complaint must be the removing 
all the superfluous hora tirst; nextapplytug moisture 
to the remaining part ; and, lastly, by additional helps, 
to expand the crust. Tbe detail of all the processes 
in use would swell this beyond the limits of a du- 
mcslic treatise. It is the proviuce of the judicious ve- 
terinarian, and can only be done effectually by one per- 
fectly experienced in this branch. Those within 
reach of the author's peraonal assistance, will find 
their benefit in. consulting him. Those without his 
personal reach may receive all Ihe uecessary, instruc- 
tions by letter. 

GALLING. 
The skin of some horses is more lender thai) that 
of others; however, all are liable to chafe, from tlie 
pressQre of the saddle ut Ihe friction of the harness, 
and sometimes these cases am productive of great 
[ijary and mischief to the animal. The galling may 
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lie pretFenled in tbe tencbrdff horse by placing mi^^ 
(he saddle ft dressed la^[»*» skia wi^ the wool ob^. 
9r a hare's skin with the fv^t ; oif any sk» wkh the* 
kair re mamiog and placed next the hoFse. When a* 
part hds beceoae galled^ washmg wtlh eold water fire*- 
fueotly, or ptocing over the sore a piece of raw taeak, 
proves usefulr When the galled part is not yet raw, 
IjHit there is simply a swelhag, a clodi wet with tine- 
gar or gottlard water, constantly kept on, will pre^ 
vent its suppurating. The points that the saddle or 
eollar particularly press on should be frequently ex^- 
4inined, and, the moment any swelling or iretting is 
f^b^erved, the saddle or collar should have some of 
lis stuffing removed from that immediate point : the 
bearing points by this means are removed to parts 'less> 
tender. 



GANGRENE, or MORTIFICATION. 

When an extensive wound is made, particularly if 
h is much torn, some part of it usually gangrenes,, 
as it is called, or mortides^: if it is extensive, the 
constitution suffers ; that is, the horse becomes very * 
weak, and, unless strength is given to support the se- 
paiation of the living from the dead parts, the ani- 
mal dies. Gangrene is known by the dark colour of 
the part, the peculiar offensive smell, and black thin- 
discharge. 

Gangrene is always to be considered as a weakened- 
state of the part, and as such the whole affected por-^ 
tion must be strengthened into action; and if this is 
extensive, the body in general must be strengthened 
likewise; that is, the horse must be liberally sup- 
ported with corn and malt mashes ; and if he will 
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L'SOl eat, ale uniJ gruel must be forced on Iiitu. Tlie 
1 iroiiBd should be dressed vtltlk camphorated spirits 
I «f wine, or with au ointment composed of equal 
L parts of lard aud oil of turpenliiie. When the of- 
ffttuive smell ceases, and the part produces propter 
PiRBlt«r, the case may be tlien regarded as likely to 
iLttrminate favourably. The healthy parts surrouud- 
B'ing the inortilieil edges should never be cut or scari- 
' : that is ouly jiroduciug a greater effect on the 
L constitution, and bringiLg the living into the same 
['■tate as the dead parts. 

GLANDERS. 

When a horse has confirmed glanders, it would, 
[ip^haps, be better, in every instance, to kill him ; 

lugb there is little reason to doubt that the disease 
Lii curable, although the means are unkuowD to us. 

If a couveuient place can be set apart, a course 
of the 

Farcy Balls [page 15] may be tried, and they 
DOW and then do good. In fact, the whole treatment 
'thould be similar to thatoffercy. It is usual with 
ferriers to blister the lymphatic glands under the 
Ibioat that become inflamed in this complaint, when 
the horse is vulgarly saJd to be chogged; but these 
become swollcu only from the irritating effect of the 
>n passing from the nose through their capillary 
IWres; consequently attending to them isouly attending 

the effect, and not to the cause. It is very necessary 

distinguish glanders from other complaints : it is not 

:ry running from the nose that is to be considered 

glanders, even though it lasts some time; fot 

stntDglcs may produce it, or a severe cold, a blow oa 
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the nose, or inflamed eye, &c. When to the niil' 
lung are added little ulcers within the nose, the disease 
is certain; hot let it last ever so long, ti^l it hasi tiii» 
character it is not certain* 



GLYSTERS 

Are of very great use in many cases.: ^they- are al«^ 
ways safe, and, in general, very easy to give ; thera* 
fore they are peculiarly worthy of notice in a Treatise 
on Domestic Fandery. Gly^ers are particulMy use-^ 
ful to open the bowels in the horse in soniediseases^. 
because j^ysic by the mouth takes so long to act, 
that the animal is oflben lost be£»i>e the effect that is 
Mflshed- can be produced, "f hey< are particular^ ose^ 
ful in those cases in which, it is not proper to give« 
iBoch: medicine by the mouthy asin^most great intenuJ' 
inflaminations*. They are very usejEul- to give nou«- 
ririuBent tO; the hmse in tiiose oa^s where it cannot 
be got down the throat, as in locked Jaw, some in- 
stances of strangles, wounds of the gullet, or stabs of 
the smali; guts, l»Bg fevers, <Src» 

Whea gly^is aie give» to remove costivenesB, it 
is always pxopeir ta back-rake first [see Rakim«<], 
stt it removes any hardened dung that might obstruct 
the passage of the It^uidv The appa^Uis should be 
a lar^ hogV oj ox'& bJaddfec capable of holdiag three 
or four quarts, witjb a smooth- wooden p^ an inch- m 
diameter, and fourteen or sixteea inches l^mg. Tbe 
Hquor should nel: be toa wafn>; but tte pipebein^ 
QihKi the whole must be conducted ^ntly,^ so that^ 
the hoffse may not be surprised witb its being thiowat 
iq» too suddenly* 
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:An iypenmg'Glifiter. 
Thin gniel^ or tr^ liquor. . . , .four quasls. 

•Oil •••••••»••••••••« ;four ouaees. 

Salt ••••••••• four ounces. 

Mix. 
A Glj/ster agmusi Gripes, 
Mash two moderate ^ized oniony, 
over which pour oil of turpen- 
tine. ••• .••.*.••• .three euneis* 

Thio^niel • ... « •••••. .four-quarts. 

A MmirisIUng Gkfster, 
Thick -gruel ...••... .^ ..•.. . .three quarts. 

Strong ale /, . . • a quart. 

Or, Strong broth .... r ....... . .two quarts. 

Gruel » • . two quarts. 

This should be repeated three or four times a day. 
A Glyster against violent Purging occasioned hy too 
strong Physie, or other Causes, 
Tripe liquor, or suet boiled in 

; , milk • » • • three pints. 

Thin starch .two pints. 

Laudanum « .half an ounce. 



GRAVEL 



Is a complaint to which horses are now «md then 
sul^t. It iisnaliy has its origin from the hardness 
of the water they drink, and from the springs being 
replete with raaall sandy particles. Well water is 
fparticularly iiurtftil: pond water is by far the best 
•for horses, especially that which is on a ehalky soil. 
In eases of gravel,' the Mild Diuretic Pinvdersmll 
be ^und a useful remedy ; but if it appears ^lat the 
hardness of the water has occasioned the co«nplaiiit. 
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it must be changed. A course of lime water has 
sometimes effected a cure in very desperate cases; 
but a horse must be starved into a voluntary drinking 
of it. 



GREASE. 
This disease may be much more easily cured than 
persons in general find it ; for the generality of far- 
riers, by treating all cases alike, fail in three out of 
five. Grease is always the effect of some deviation 
from a natural state ; that is, horses in a state of 
nature never have grease : therefore the owner of a 
horse having grease would always do well, first to 
consider in what principally the treatment of his horse 
differs from the natural habit of the animal. It 
is more than probable that this particular is the caoae 
of the disease, the removal of which alone would tend 
greatly to the cure. 

Thus, when a horse exercises very severely two or 
three following days in the week, and then rests en- 
tirely the remainder, it follows, of course, that the 
fluids will stagnate in the heels, where they have to 
rise in a direction perpendicular and contrary to their 
own gravity. To a horse very full fed, and who 
gets, perhaps, only two. or three miles of exercise 
every day, it is evident that, the feeding and work of 
this horse not being proportionate, the superfluous 
blood made must have an exit somewhere : cracks 
in the heels are thus formed, and ichor or serum 
flows out, and the blood vessels unburthen themselves 
in this way. To a horse rode through snow, with 
his legs and heels benumbed, and then put into a 
vwaroi stable without bis legs being rubbed, the pre- 



▼ious coiil having M'eakened the parts, the Tmrmth in 
ouly a temptation, or a drawing of the blood and 
juices to that part; and the limbs l.cnce swell, ar.d 
grease follows. Does a horse work violently, and 
yet gets but little food, he falls into a state of dtfbi- 
lity ; that is, he becomes thin and w eak. Now his 
weakness is general and universal ; but those parts 
the farthest from the source of life, from the sj)ruig 
of the whole, and the fountain of animal warmth, — 
which source, spring, and fountain, is the heart; — 
the parts, as I have said, that are the farthest re- 
moved from this, which are the hind legs, will, it is 
evident, sufter the most ; and hence the blood ccru- 
mulates in them, the parts not having strength to pro- 
pel their contents ; and from this accumuhition cracks 
take place, and grease follows. Standing in wet litter 
may bring it on; and the obliquity of the stall, like- 
wise, by weakening the parts. A very common cause 
of it is the washmg horses' legs withoult rubbing them 
dry. This is a most common but a most crrcmeous 
practice. The moisture becomes a continual poultice, 
and hence brings on a determination of fluids to tiiose 
parts. 

Grease, it may be gained from this, may be the efiect 
of too full condition, or it may be occasioned by too 
little ; that is, by weakness. It therefore becomes 
essentially necessary, whenever a case of grease oc- 
curs, to consider whether it is brought on by the 
exertion being greater than the support, or tlie sup- 
port greater than the exertion ; for, in the one case, 
we must feed the horse liberally, and lessen his work ; 
but, in the otlier, we must duninish his food, and in- 
erease his exercise. 

I 



Grease appears under several forms, and it has se- 
veral stages. Horses, when full fed, have sometimes 
a dry scurfy eruption at the heels, with here and 
there a slight scratchy as it were. These heels itch 
intolerably, but no great moisture comes from them : 
if suffered to remain long in this state, they become 
greasy. In this early stage, washing with soap and 
water, night and morning, and rubbing them tare-" 
fully dry, giving gentle but long continued exercise, 
plenty of grooming, with bran mashes at night, will 
generally remove this stage of the complamt. The 
only internal medicines necessary will be the 

Mild Diuretic Powders [page 20]. One of 
these may be given every day till the urine flows 
freely, and then one each other day, continuing the 
whole of this treatment till the cure is complete. 

But when these scratches become deepish cracks, 
and matter oozes out plentifully, in that case, to the 
above treatment must be added the bathing them 
very frequently with the 

Mild Wash for Grease [page 17], first having, 
for one day, washed them well with warm water. 

Swelled Legs, vnth Discharge. — ^There is a state or 
kind of grease differing from the former, and which 
^sometimes comes on very suddenly, particularly 
when a horse has been for some time out of condition. 
In this case the hind legs (but seldom the fore) be- 
come hot, painful, and swelled ; and matter, or a 
watery serous discharge, issues from the cracks. 
The first treatment proper for this kind of grease, is, 
to apply a poultice to the legs and heels formed of 
bran with warm water, into which put two drams 
cf sugar of lead. This poultice should be repeated 
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nlglit aud morDingy till the swelling abates^ and the 
parts get into the state of simple cracks or scratclies. 
A rowel should be put into the inside of each thigh, ^ 
and one or two doses of physic may be given. Wheu ^ 
the swelling is completely reduced by these means, 
combined with plenty of exercise, the cracks may 
be washed with any mild astringent : the best I know 
is the 

Mild Wash for Grease [page l?]. 

When grease becomes confirmed^ that is, when there 
b p general ulceration over the skin of the heels, with 
a peculiar smell that strongly characterizes the com-* 
plaint, the cure becomes more complex ; and it will 
commonly require a skilful farrier's ' attendance, 
though determined care might render this unne- 
cessary. 

If the horse is in full condition, the cure should be 
Kegun by giving a dose of mercurial physic ; but if 
the horse is not very full and fat, then the 

Mild Diuretic Powders [page 20] may be 
substituted ; or the 

Strong Diuretic Balls [page 15], giving 
one every fifth, sixth, or seventh day, as they ope- 
rate. A rowel should be put into each thigh ; and 
if the heels run a thick ichorous discharge, then a 
poultice composed of powdered charcoal and oat- 
tneal, equM quantities, mixed with stale beer grounds, 
should be applied ; or a fermenting poultice made 
with water aud flour, or oatmeal fermented with 
yeast : either of these, after a few applications, will 
bring the parts to run better matter, when the 

Strong Paste for Grease [page 17] may be 
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applied according to the directions contained, and 
the cure will be completed. 

When the legs swell much, support may be given 
by flannel rollers, or rolling hay-bands round them. 
It is likewise often requisite, in long continued cases, 
to complete the cure by a run at grass. 



ILiW, or HAWES, of he EYE. 
In infiarimialion of the eye the haw is found to pro- 
trude over a part of its surface to produce a salutary 
office, that of protecting the weak pupil from the 
light; but farriers, in these cases, ignorantly regard 
the haw as the cause of , the disease, and cut the pro- 
'tfuding part off, which frequently blinds the horse, 
and is always cruel and hurtful. 



HIDE-BOUND. 

This is rather a symptom of some other disease 
tlian a disease of itself, and may arise from any long 
continued complaint, and is a very common attond- 
ant on worms. To effect a cure, the disease it 
sj)rings from must be attempted to be discovered ; but 
jts sometimes this is not evident, proceed in the fol- 
lowing manner. Clothe the body warmly, give only 
mild exercise, and every night a malt mash, with 
which mix the 

Alterativk Condition Powder [page 18] 
one night, anda Mild Diuretic Powder the othernight ; 
thus alternating them for a fortnight. By this means a 
cure will be soon effected, provided the horse is ex- 
posed to no excess of cold during the treatment ; for, 
as the whole of this treatment is intended to determine 
more blood to the A\n, a default of wliich is com- 
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monly the principal cause, so aiiy clieck at thh time 
must peculiarly aggravate the complaint. See Con- 
dition OF UoRS£S. 



JAUNDICE. 

This disease in horses seldom arises from a defect 
in the secretion of bile, but commonly from its redun- 
dance, or diseased quality ; hence b often accompa- 
nied with purgiug. Now and then, however, it if 
accompanied with costiveness. 

In jaundice, tlie horse is dull and heavy, the appe* 
tite bad, the urine dark coloured, and the eyes and 
mouth yellow. When fevfr is present, the disease 
arises from inflammation of the liver, and must be 
ti'eated as other iuflammations. 

The cure of jaundice, when there b costiveness, will 
consist in giving three doses of 

Strong Mercurial Purging Balls [page 
16]; but when the bowels are already loose, 
the blowing will be preferable, given every morn- 
ing:. 

Calomel. • • • • one dram. 

Opium half a dram. 

Powder of chamomile flowers, and 

powder of gentian, of each. . . .two drams. 
Make into a ball with honev. 



INFLAMMATION OF THE LUNGS. 
Inflamed lungs b a very frequent disease among 
horses, and kills more of them every year than any 
other complaint. Nothing so much shews the im- 
proved state of farrier}' in thb country as thb disease : 
heretofore, when a horse died of iuflammatioa gf the 
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Imigs, he was thought to have died rotten; and, 
thereto re, during the complaint, hot spicy cordials 
were usually given, which only hastened the fatal 
tcnnination» The progress of this disease is common- 
ly very quick, and in thirty-six or forty-eight hours 
from the attack the horse is often dead. The treaty 
ment must, therefore, be very active to be efficacious. 
A less active treatment, if it succeeds, is only 
temporary in its success ; for though the horse ap- 
pears to mend from the first violence of the attack, 
yet water is formed in the chest, and a second attack 
soon comes on, and proves fatal. 

It is of great consequence to be able to distinguish 
this disease from any otlier. Wlicn a horse is found 
dull, holding his head low, witli a difficulty of breath- 
ing, a distressing dull short cough, quick heaving 
flanks, uneasiness and anxiety in the countenance and 
manner, but no fury, as in cholic, or other inflamma- 
tory affections, it may be conjectured he has inflamed 
lungs ; and if to these are added cold legs and'ears, 
witji a hot mouth, and a very obscure beating 6f the 
heart, the case is certain. 

But the strongest characteristic symptom fs, that 
the horse hardly ever lies down in this disease, tilt he 
ft: lis from weakness. 

The principal treatment to be depended on in this 
complaint consists in active bleeding, and blistering. 
No time must be lost ; but as soon as the complaint is 
ascertained, take seven quarts of blood from a cart- 
horse, six from a hunter or roadster, and four from a 
galloway or poney ; after which, the beating of the 
heart will probably become more evident. Oo letting 
this blood cool gradually, whhout shaking, it will 
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exhibit a white or yellow tough crust over the rei 
part: this warrants a repetition of the bleeding pre* 
sently. As soon as the first blood is drawn, back- 
rake^ and throw op the opening clyster ; after which, 
rub the sides of the chest, and between the fore leg^ 
very plentifully with spirits of turpentine. 

The reason of applying this is, that it inflames more 
speedily than a blister, and hence is far preferable ; 
and if a case should occur where it cannot be pro- 
cured, scald the chest with a scalding hot mash ; but 
either of the other appKcations are preferable. 

The legs should now be very well hand-rubbed^ 
and then bound up in hay-bands, but not tightly; 
The horse must likewise be warmly cloathed, but the 
rtable-should.be rendered cool, though not cold. 

A Cough and Feveh Powdep [page 19] may 
now be given in a horn of warm water, repeating 
every three hours ; and in three hours from the first 
bleeding, if the beating of the heart is still obscure, 
and the breathing diihcult, take away two thirds of 
the original quantity of blood drawn, without fear, 
and renew the application to the sides. 

After the first symptoms are removed, if there is 
great weakness, give thick gruel, with malt mashes^ 
but avoid heating cordial drinks^ 



LAMENESS. 

Lameness may be the consequence of strains in the 
muscles, ruptures of the tendons or sinews, or of 
some of the small ligaments. It may originate also 
in splents, spavins, ring-bones, thorough pins, &c. ; 
or it may, as is very usual, arise from some disease 
within the foot, as contraction, founder^ thrush, &c. 
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When a horse becomes lame, it is sometimes no easy 
matter to fix upon the right limb ; and, even if that 
is ascertained, what part of that lunb is affected is 
often very difficult to determine on. When a recent 
strain takes place, there is generally heat in the part ; 
therefore the first thing to examine is, whetlier all 
the limbs are equally cool, and each limb iu every 
part. 

A strain in the shoulder is known by the heat ; . 
besides which, the horse usually rests his toe only on 
the ground, or, if he stands on it, he points the foot , 
very forward. When lie walks, he drags the limb, 
and swings it round ; and going down hill appears 
to distress him very much. When the strain b of 
long standing, the shoulder is frequently found to be 
wasted. 

Lameness in the pastern usually shews itself by the 
pastern being carried more upright iu action, and the 
whole limb likewise more straight ; and though the 
horse willingly bends his shoulder and knee, yet he 
carries the leg iu general but little forward. 

Lameness in the foot is discovered by the violent 
catches the horse gives in his paces to take the 
weight from off the affected foot, which is not so ob* 
servable in other cases. 

Straifis of Uie hack sinews, when recent, always are 
accompanied with heat ; and when old, with a hard 
swelling. 

Bon^ swellings, as splents and ring-bones, are 
evident to the eye. 

When tlie loins are strained, the horse has a most 
irregular gait ; he crouches as he walks^ and flinches 
from any weight on his back. In the stable be stands 
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>vilh his legs all together. If the hand is drawn down 
the back, he flinches from it ; and this sign seldom, 
if ever, fails. 

Lameness in the whirl-bone^ or joint of the thigh 
M'ith the body, is known by the peculiar and low 
dropping of the haunch, more than in any other 
lameness. 

Lameness in the stifle is known by the circuitous 
motion of the limb, to prevent the bending of the 
joint between the leg and thigh. 

Spavins and thorough pins are evident to the eye. 

jPoMiiif^ produces a lameness often mistaken among 
farriers for either shoulder-wrench or strained loins ; 
for, when the fore feet are foundered, the horse stands 
with his hind legs under him, to relieve himself from 
the weight before ; and when the hind feet are affected, 
which is less frequent, he stands with his fore feet 
under him, to relieve the hinder extremities. When 
tall four feet are affected, he obstinately refuses to 
rise.-^For the cure of these various lamenesses, see 
the articles themselves. 



LAMPAS. 

The swelling at the roof of the mouth of young 
horses, so called, frequently gives way to a little alum 
and honey rubbed on ; but if it is thought proper to 
scarify, it should be done very lightly, to prevent 
unpleasant consequences. 



LOCKED JAW. See St ACk Evil. 



LOOSENESS. 
Some horses, particularly those with small car- 



casses, liave loose purging stools on the slightest exer- 
tion: groom's and dealers call these washy horses, 
and it is found that they are not capable of much con* 
tinned labour. In other cases it comes en as a 
sudden disease, occasioned by different causes. Horses- 
commonly purge on changing their food from dry 
fed to grass. It is sometimes brought on by cold, and 
likewise by the application of some morbific matter 
in the air; or something of this kind may be gene- 
rated in the stomach. Now and then it arises from 
an increase of bile, in which case the stools are black- 
and fetid. See Jaundice. 

A continual dropping of a little excrement must 
not be mistaken for purging, for this may take place 
in absolute costiveuess, and in dysentery ; but in the 
real diarrhoia, or looseness, the stools are copious and 
liquid. 

The cure may be begun by starch clysters, and the 
following drink given immediately upon it. 

Take opium ; two drams. 

Powdered ipecacuanha... •«#... .three drams.. 

Prepared chalk four ounces. 

Powdered ginger two drams. 

Boiled starch one pint. 

Mix, and give morning and evening. 
The superpurgation brought on by over-strong 
physic is treated of under the head Physic. 



LOTIONS, or WASHES, 
Are li^id applications, chosen in this form for 
the convenience of compounding, or of application. 
The washes I liave thought proper to compound, and 
keep ready prepared in my arrangement of mediciiics, 
are. 
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Mild Wash for Grease [page 17]. 

Embrocation for Strains, &c. [page 18]. 

Liquid Sweating Blister [page 17]. 

Eye Water [page 18]. 

Wash for the Canker in the Ear of Dogs 
[page 22]. 

Lotions are rubbed in witli the hand, if spirituous ; but 
if merely aqueous, and it is necessary that they should 
produce their effects slowly, as in eye-watery embro- 
cation for strains, &c., it is better to keep a cloth 
moistened with them over the part. 



MADNESS. 
Sometimes horses become rabid from the bite of a 
mad dog, and it is hardly possible to conceive a more 
terrific or horrible sight than a mad horse. Rabies in 
a horse comes on at indefinite periods : in some four, 
in others five, six, or seven weeks from the bite. It 
commences by restlessness, sweating violently, with 
great appearance of pain; rolling on the ground, and 
pawing with his feet. In a few hours he becomes more 
violent, kicking, plunging, and tearing ; so as to de- 
molish every thing around him. He is particularly 
furious and vicious, and in every respect difi'erent 
from a mad dog. It is in vain to attempt any cure, 
but prevention may with propriety be attempted, and 
usually succeeds ; the means of which are detailed un- 
der the article Madness in Dogs. 



MALLENDERS and SELLENDERS. 
The first is a scurfy eruption at the back of the knee 
joint; the second^ a similar breaking out within the 
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ply of the lioi'k. Wash witli soap and water every 
day, and rub in a little mercurial ointment after each 
time ; or a little of the 

Strong Paste for Grease [page 17] will cure 
alone^ being once well nibbed in. 



MANGE. 

This disease is not only geueratefi by filth, and low 
living, but it may be caught. It shews itself by the 
animal's nibbing and biting himself; by the hair com* 
ing off, and leaving the skin scabby. 

The Mange Ointment [page 18] is the most 
effectual 'application, and never fails of curing: it 
seldom requires any other assistance than one or two 
applications of it. If, however, the horse is too fat, 
it may be proper to bleed once; and, if very lean, 
he should be better fed. Cleanliness is necessary in 
either case. When the disease is of very long stand- 
ing, it may be prudent to give a course of the 

Alterative Condition Powders [page 18]. 

The stall ta mangy horse has been in should be 
washed with lime and water to prevent infection, and 
the appointments he has ever v»orn should be care- 
fully washed and dried. 



MOULTING. 
Nature is ever equal to hvs wants, but she is sel- 
dom superfluous. In autumn, as \\ inter approaches, 
tlKi coat of the horse, in conniion with many other 
animals, lengthens, and much new hair is added 
also; but that nothing may be given in vain, in the 
spring, a new coat, short, ^ue, and adapted to the 
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Jiiog waimtli, b giteu. Tlicse dnui^ an 
called moulting ; aod the foraung lliese ciists appeon 
In call much of the powers of the consliluUon forth ; 
for at this time there is a great debilitj' peri-ading the 
aninial frame, and the hone is very dull in sptriu; 
in some instances ttiis Iwcomes so j^eat as to approach 
disease. Wlien this ia tb« case, the c^trci?* should be 
raoderatci), and malt niasbe!) given; and should it 
ittll coiitiiinc nbstiaate, and the hide becomes bound, 
it will be highly |>toper to give a courst: of the 

Alterative Condition PuKDitR5[pBge 18]; 
and, Hllcr ibey are finished, to complete the cure. 

Uld Mercurial Plruing Ball [page l&]. 

PHYSICKING HORStS. 
Tliis is a very important subject, and deserves 
very attentive coniideratioii ; and though 1 shall in- 
trodut-e here all that is practically necessary, yet those 
»*ho wish for more extended infomiutiou will find it 
in my Veterinary Oulliues, vol. ii. page 760. It has 
been the opinion of some modem veteriniirians, that 
putting is not so necessary lo horses :is it has been 
thought; but though Ihcre b reason lo 4liitik that 
purging is often made use of when unnecessary, yet 
this opinion has led inloerrur; for horses are, in 
many ca»s, more benctited by purging than any other 
animal ; and it is certam that they cannot be got into 
condition so readily by any other mode. Out one 
thing is likewise certain, and allowed by all who con- 
sider the subject attentively, that there is no occasion, 
in any case, for the violent purges grooms and farriers 
cominonly make ok of; on the contrary, tUey, in nil 
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casef , do much mischief, weakening the itomach and 
bowels, and even the constitution^ for « freat- length 
of time, and they not unftequently proTe fetalw • ' > ^ 
Horses are purged to bring itiiem into what k 
termed -fiondition; that is, into a state in which they 
are fitted to undergo aetive' exercise, having wmd 
enough to render it easy to them, and strength 
enough to continue it; -Purges are given likewise to < 
remove worms : * in this case the dose should be to-' 
lerably strong, to dislodge them, if possible ; and it 
is thought mercurial physic is particularly adapted 
both to kill and remove worms* Physic is given to 
remove swellings from the legs, or other parts of the 
body. It produces this effect by purgmg out the 
fluids of the stomach and bowels, by which means 
the absorbuig vessels remove the fluid irom the legs 
to make up the deficiency. Purges are given to re- 
move too great fat, the ^ being one of the fluids; 
and the body becomes absorbed to suf^ly the waste 
occasioned by the purging: thus the iat that was too 
redundant, and hindered the lungs from expanding 
and the muscles from contracting, is removed ; and 
hence tlie horse becomes more vigorous and lasting, 
and his wind strengthened ;-»T>and this is .called being 
in condition. , 

HoFses are, some of them, purged more -easily 
than others: hence the first purge should be. mild; 
for, if it does not operate, it does no harm, though it 
is often erroneously supposed so to do. 

From tlie horizontal positiou of the body, and the 

long track of intestines, with their pecuhar structure, 

it requires not only a medicine of considerable 

. strength, but likewise it requires a long time to purge 
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k borsei It is from this cause that parging affects the 
eoDStitutioii infirately more in a horse than in our- 
selves: but it does not require ten or twelve days 
for a horse to recover himself between each dose, as 
is usually supt>osedy unless the operation has been 
▼ery severe, which is always hurtful, and unneces* 

aary. 

Exercise is of {itarticidar importance in physicking ; 
but I do not recommend very active trotting: brisk 
and ccmtinued walkii^, or, at most, a very gentle 
tfot, is to be preferred. The importance of exercise 
i» by no means sufficiently considered : half the quan- 
tity of any purge, with plenty of walking exercise, 
will p«lrge nearly as much as double without ; so that 
the degree of purging may be always regulated nearly 
to our wish, and which is a very desirable circum- 
stance ; but it is again to be observed, that fast trot- 
ting i».not advisable at any time. 

'Kie exercise should be proportioned to the physic's 
working : it should be continued at short intervals of 
two hours, till it operates favourably, aud then may 
be omitted, as it would fatigue. Coid water should 
never be allowed; but if the horse will not drink it 
warm, it may be cool, but never cold. 

Unless a horse is very open in his body, he should 
always be prepared for physic, one or two days at 
least before, by bran mashes. 

During the working, he should be kept warm ; aiid 
be must be exercised (if in wuiter) in clothes propor- 
tioned to the cold. 

A purge is to be given thus: — A horse having fasted 
an hour or two in the morning, the ball is to be 
given him ; after which he should be o^ered some 

K2 
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warm water, as it will not be improper to let hii» 
have bis ball a quarter of an hour after he has had 
about half his usual quantity of water only luke- 
warm ; for it sometimes happens that the ball disgostt 
him, and then he will not drink for some hours after» 
which is not so favourable. After the ball is given, 
he should be fasted another hour, or an hour and m 
half, when a small quantity of good hay may be al- 
lowed, or a bran mash, with a very few oats sprinkled 
in It, to make it palatable: he should, atnoon» be 
walked for half an hour, and again half an hour in 
the evening, being allowed warm water during the- 
day, and hay and bran mashes agam towards night. 

Early on the following morning the physic will 
probably begin to work, which if it does bri^ly, no 
more exercise need be given; but if not, an hour^i 
^valking motion should be allowed, when the hone 
may have a mash, and his warm water. After thi^v 
another hour's exercise should be given (walking^ 
only), and which is to be repeated every other hour* 
or two, till the physic works kindly, allowing mashes, 
clean hay, and warm water between times. Should 
the horse appear griped and uneasy, a warm clyster 
of the common kind may be given, which will ge- 
nerally relieve with exercise ; but if the griping still 
continues, which can hardly ever be the case when 
good physic is ysed, then the following drmk will at 
once remove it. 

Sound ale, a pint and a half, mto which pour 
two table spoonfuls of Hollands, or gin, and 
give it rather more than blood warm. 
On the next day the physic will be usually set ; 
that is, the horse will cease to purge : should it, bow- 
ever, continue with violence, he must have a drench 



fl thin stareli, and starcK and tripe liquor as k 
ciysler; bul ihis super-pmcalion only tjnppens witeu 
TCi^' strong coarse piivsic lias been usird. 

The horse ntny uow return to his former hftbits, 
ipviag him corn at first rather sparin^tv, with mode* 
rate exercise; and, in three or four days from its 
setting, if the operation has been only nioder<it«, a 
second dose may be given, which is sometimes re<]uired 
a little stronger than the first ; and after this, if 
deemed necessary, a third, which is nsually considered 
a course of physic. 

When, ss is sometimes the case, the physic that 
has been given is too strong, a super-purgation is pro- 
duced that proves troublesome to stop, and is now and 
then tiilal. Grooms and farriers frequently fall into 
this error, from a mistakeu opinion that violent purges 
alone cleanse the uninia]. This overpurging should 
be treated nearly as is directed under the head 
LooserfEss, except that instead of the chalk intro- 
duced in the driiih, four ounces of port wine may 
with propriety be substituted. 



PHYSIC, FORMS OP. 
The substances used to purge horses are usually 
compoimded in the form of balls, by which their 
nauseous taste bL-coines hid. Jatap, rhubarb, salts, 
Ac, are not found to purge a hoi-se, at least not so 
leadtly as has been supposed, and Ibey are, therefore, 
abolished from the prescriptions of intelligent tarriers. 
Castor oil is sometimes used, and with great pro- 
priety, in cases Utat do not admit of rougher ca- 
ries, ai ia iuflanunation of any of the internal 
K3 
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organs^ cholics. Set. Tbe preparations of mercury, 
particularly calomel^ are given as purges; butfixmfe 
their peculiar properties, and disposition to gripe and 
salivate, are seldom given alone, but as aoxiliaiies 
to other substances, as aloes. Mercurial purges aie 
peculiarly fitted for horses having wonns, or whea 
ther^ is much water in the system, or fat; but as 
merely condition physic, they are not, perhaps^ sa 
advisable. 

But the most common substance used as physic is 
aloes; and which, when properly prepared, and when 
the aloes themselves are of a good kind, is certainly 
not only the most convenient, but the best pfaysick 
It is, however, too common to powder aloes very 
grossly, which alone frequently occasions gripingsawl 
other bad consequences ; but when to this defect it 
added a bad quality in the aloes themselves, such' at 
is often found in the coarsest kinds of Cape and 
Plantation aloes, the mischief is commoidy serious. 
It is usual, likewise, to introduce too much heating 
spice, or oils, into physic, which often inflan^e. the 
bowels. 

Aloes should be of the very best kind, and very 
finely powdered; and the quantity given, regulated 
by the size, age, and strength of the horse, from three 
drams to ten. But that no mistake may anse about 
proportions, and that such physic may be always 
obtained as persons may be assured are prepared of 
4he best drugs, and in the most judicious manner, 
there entere into my medicine arrangement the fol- 
lowing varieties of purges : — Strong Purging BoIU^ 
suitable for strong horses; Milder Purging Ball^, 
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zAvpted for the first dose given to most horsesi and 
likinirise those that are lesser or weaker. Theie are 
also 

Stkong Mebcvrial Purging Balls, and 
Mnni Mercurial Purging Balls [see page 
l6, medidne arrangement]. 



POLE EVIL. 

As this is only to be regarded as a fistulous sore, s6 
its treatment, vrhen it has broke, is the same as is de» 
scribed under the article Fistula. 

'But before it breaks, it must be treated as a com* 
moD inflammation ; that is, by bleeding, keefnng the 
htaat low, and constantly applying the saturnine or 
gonlaid poultice [see Poultice, No. i], and never 
making use of hot, spirituous, or oily embrocations, 
«dben it is in this state, as that only advances the 
disease. The coolkig treatment must not be conti- 
nued after the tumour is felt to fluctuate, that ia^ 
after it feels soft : in this case the horse must be bet* 
ter kept, and the common poultice [see Poulticb,^ 
No, 1] applied till it breaks, or is fit to open, which 
should be done, with a seton needle passed from the 
top of the tumour to the side, so as to let out all the 
matter gradually. If the tumour is large, from the 
tep. opening, another seton should be passed through 
the other side, as near the bottom of the sac, or ab- 
scess, as possible. After this, treat exactly as is de- 
scribed under the head Fistula, having recourse to 
the scalding mixture there described^ if the case 
firoves obstinate. 
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POULTICES. 
Bread would be too expensive an article to make 
poultices of in common cases. Bran^ therefore, is 
Tery commonly used ; and, to give it a proper con- 
sbtenoe, some linseed meal may be mixed with it r or» 
in default of this, a little of any other meal. A 
poultice should be made of a sufficient consistence, 
that it may not run through the cloth it is put in ; 
and yet it should not be so thick as to dry too quickly, 
for a poultice acts principally by its moisture; there- 
fore it should be frequently wetted through the 
cloth with the predominating fluid, of whatever kmd. 
In applying poultices to the legs, care should be 
taken not to tie them too tight, as is frequently 
done, and thereby the mischief aggravated instead 
of relieved. A piece of broad list is, for this rea?* 
son, very proper to fasten them on with. They should 
never be applied too hot; very little good can be 
derived from it, and much pain may be occasioned. 
A hot poultice soon eomes to the heat of the partf 
and as, in most caises requiring poultices, the part 
at. the momeut of application is in a state of ccmi- 
parative debility, too great heat only farther weak- 
ens it. 

No. 1, A COMMON SOFTENING POULTICE. 

Bran, any quantity ; pour on it boiling -water, to 
form a thin paste; ; add linseed meal sufficient to make 
it adhesive. After this, stir in one or two ounces of 
sweet oil. 

No. 2. A COOLING POULTICE. 

Instead of common water, form the above wjik 
i;oulard water. 
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No. 3. A POULTICE AGAINST GRBASB. [Sce 

GREASE.] 
No, 4. A POULTICE AGAINST GANGRENE. 

linseed meal, or flour, any quantity: mix with 
boiling water, and ferment with a table spoonful of. 
yeast ; and, as it rises, put in an ounce of oil of 
turpentine. 



POWDERS. 
Powders are medicines prepared in a dry pulve-. 
rized form, and are hence convenient for carriage 
and package. They are very convenient likewise to 
administer, because they may be made into either a 
drink, or a ball ; or they may be mixed with food, 
if not very nauseous. Powders, however, when com- 
posed of any thing very volatile, are apt to spoil : 
they should, therefore, in these cases, be kept very 
dry and close. In my prepared medicine arrange* 
ment, I have compounded as powders only such ar*- 
ticles as will readily preserve themselves, without 
any particular precaution. I have compounded into» 
powders some articles, because then it is optional 
wil)i the giver what form he will chuse to give theai 
10, as some horses will not readily take balls, and 
many grooms and ostlers cannot give them; but 
most horses will take, and most persons can give, ar 
drink : sometimes, however, even this trouble may be 
avoided, for the powders sprinkled with the food will 
be readily eaten. Of this kind are the 
Alterative Condition Powders [page 18]. 
Worm Powders [page 19]. 
Mild Diuretic Powders [page 20] ; and 
OouGH and Fever Powders [page 19]. 
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QUITTOR. 

In a Domestic Treatise on Medicine^ more^ perhaps^ 
may properly be said on the prevention of this disease 
than on the cure ; as the one is often easy, and ttnt 
other must claim the assistance of the experienced 
farrier. 

A quittor almost always arises either from a wound 
or bruise on the coronet^ or from a nail prick ; either 
of which, if taken in time, would hardly ever pro- 
duce this diseased state. But when one or the other 
has been neglected, inflammation follows, and an 
abscess ibnns within tlie cothn, which at last make* 
its way out of the quarters above the coronet. The 
only proper method is that which farriers term coring 
out the wound; for curiug it by cutting is some 
months about, and leaves an irreparable blemish, 
and often a false quarter. When the direction of the 
fistulous sores forming the wound is ascertained^ some 
of the 

Strong Paste for Gkease [page 17] should 
be mixed with flour, so as to make it hard enough 
to be forced with a probe to the bottom of all the 
fistulous pipes; or blue vitriol coarsely pounded, and 
mixed with pitch or tar, may be introduced. Thin 
praises a considerable inflammation, the consequence 
of which is, that a large slough comes out, which 
farriers call the core; and if the substance has 
reached the whole of the sinuses, the wound then 
heals; if not, it must hie repeated. The principal 
management is in introducing the substance to the 
bottom, and into all the pipes, or sinuses. 



There is a species of quittor brought on by press- 
ing the inner calkiDS of the shoe on the coronet ; for 
this reason the shoes should have only the outer heel 



BACK RAKING 
Is 4 method of emptying the bowels by means of 
the hand. The right hand arm (if possible, of a small 
man) being stripped, and oiled ; with the left baud the 
tail i» drawn aside, when the right hand, being made 
as sm^il as possible, and cone like, is gently intro- 
duced up the fundament, and any quantity of hard- 
ened excrement the hand meets with carefully re- 
moved in small pieces. From this it will at once be 
evident that back raking must be useful in a vast va- 
riety of cases. It should always be made use of pre- 
vious to giving a clyster, otherwise the hardened 
matter may prevent the passage of the fluid. It is 
also always proper in cholic ; and iu all cases of cos- 
tivsHiesSrit should never be dispensed with. 



RINGBONE. 
This is a bony swelling about the coronet. When 
it has been of. long standing, it is seldom curable ; 
but in early cases a blister may be tried. See Blis- 

T£BS. 

And if. this b not found sufRcient, firing must be 
bad lecourse to. 



* > 



RISING OF THE LIGHTS. See Inflammation 

OF THE Lungs, 



kOT IN HORSES. 
Til the north of Eoglaaidy and, indeed, in many 
other parts> the rot is made to express either inflam- 
mation of the lungs, or intestines, or liver, or of any 
internal organ^ because the gangrenous appearance 
of these parts in these cases makes farmers coa- 
-clude that their horses have long been rotten: but 
improved farriery has now not only given more pro- 
per terms to these diseases, but has taught us how to 
distinguish them firom each other, firom whence has 
sprung a more active and judicious mode of treat- 
ment. 



ROWELS. 
These, like blisters, act by inflaming the surface* 
wh^^by more deep-seated inflammations are r&* 
moved. The mode of making a rowel is well known. 
A slit being cut in the skin, about an inch in length, 
the finger is introduced to separate the surrounding 
skin from the flesh, &c., leaving, by this means, a 
circle of the size o£ haif-a-crown, into which b in- 
troduced a piece of stiff leather of the same size, 
smeared-over with blistering ointment, or yellow basi- 
• licon. The sooner the inflammation is wished to be 
raised, the more active is the substance we chuse to 
put on the leather ; hence, in rising of the lights^ in 
red cholic, staggers, &c., when we use rowels, it is 
proper to smear the leather with blistering ointnaent. 
Rowels are of great service as a drain in farcy, 
swelled legs, inflanunation of the eyes, grease, i;c. 
&c. The parts they are usually placed in are, under 
the throat, between the fore legs, along the belly, 
and within side the thighs. 
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SADDLE GALLS 
Are usually easily removed by bathing them with 
the 
Embrocation for Strains, &c. [page 18]. 



SAND CRACK. 

Tills is a division of the horny fibres of the hoof 
from above downwards in the fonu of a crack. It 
somethnes comes on at once by a sudden splitting of 

« 

the hoof in hot dry weather, more frecjuently on the 
outer than the inner side, and more usual in the fore 
than the hinder feet ; but the most frequent cause, is, 
a wound of the coronet by a tread, puncture, or too 
free use of the rasp in shoeing. 

To cure, the principal circumstance to be attend- 
ed to, is, to prevent the communication between the 
crack and the new horn, or as this grows it will take 
on the opening likewise. The hoof should therefore 
be thinned where the crack exists, and at the upper 
part a transverse section should be made a little way 
across with a firing iron : the crack should then be 
kept carefully closed by binding a bandage tightly 
around the hoof; for if the edges of the vascular 
substance come between the edges- of the crack, it 
gives intolerable pain ; and it is this that brings a horse 
with sand crack nearly to the ground by those siidden 
jerks that are observed in tliem. Opposite the part, 
the shoe should be slightly chambered, which gives a 
disposition to the divided edges to come together^ 
and *the hoof should be pared away at this part a 
little. 
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SPAVINS 

Are of two kinds ; blood spavin and bone spavin. 
Blood Spavin consists, outwardly, of an enlargement 
of the vein that passes over the inside of the bock; 
but, inwardly, there is another enlargement, which is, 
in fact, the real cause 'of the disease; this is 14 the 
mucous reservoirs that lubricate the joints, the nature 
■^ which enlargement is similar to windgalls below ; 
so that, in &ct, blood spavin is only a windgall of 
the hock, and the enlargement of the vein is only the 
consequence of this windgall : therefore it is evident 
that taking up this vein, as is usually practised, can 
only afford temporary relief. Blocd or Bog Spavin, 
as it is sometimes called, does not often occasion 
lameness till it is very large, in which case blisters and 
rest give some relief: but it is seldom that a perma« 
nent cure is obtained. 

Bone Spavin, in its early state, may be known by 
' the lameness it occasions in the hock, and the heat of 
the part ; but the swelling is seldom considerable at 
first. It is at this time only we are at all certain of a 
cure, which may be usually brought about by au 
active blister. If it should not give way to this, fire, 
^d apply at the same time another blister. In the 
advanced stages of it, when the swelling is of long 
standing, blister actively ; and as soon as quite well, 
fire, and blister over it. 



SPLENT. 
Splents are usually situated on the inside of the 
fore legs between the knee and pastern. They are * 
to be treated exactly in the same manner as bone 
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spavins. Splents are brought on by being too early 
put to work: and there is another very connnon 
cause, but not usually attended to, which is the raism^ 
the outside of the foot by calkins, or by a tliick heel, 
which, throwing the weight on- the inner side, puts 
the parts on the stretch, and weakens them. It is of 
▼ery great consequence to^nsider the situation of a 
splent, for on that depends whether it is hurtful oj- 
harmless. When it is situated close to the canon or 
shank bone,; it is seldom of any consequence, for it 
docs not interfere then with any of the tendons or 
ligaments that arc in constant motion upon the flex- 
ion or extension of the foot. But if it is situated 
more backward, and appears among the sinews, it is 
thte a serious evil, and almost certainly will lame 
the horse.— Horses in old age genersttly lose their 
iqplents, unless very large. 



STABLE. 

The limits of this little Treatise do not permit 
more tlian a few hints, of the more important kind, 
on this subject. St«ibling of horses, as it is wholly ^ 
deviation from nature, so it is surely paviu,^ the way 
to the aftack of many diseases; and we really find 
that the higher this artificial system is carried, so 
much the more are the horses who are the subjects of 
it obnoxious to disease. As, therefore, our comforts 
and convenience have made a life of art necessary to 
these animals, and thereby rendered Ihem liable to 
disease, so should our endeavours be turned toward* 
the prevention of those maladies, which a little atteiH 
tiou will, in most cases, in a great measure effect, 

A stable should be airy: in notliiug are the horse- 

L2 
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Bieii of this countrv more erroneous. However cott- 
geuial warmth may be to the coDstitutions of liorses, 
particularly of the blood kiud> as beiog origiually 
natives of a w^irm climate, it is self-evident that 
breatliing and re-breathing the same air, as is tlie 
case in all close stables, must be pernicious ; and. as 
being completely removed from what in a state of 
nature they enjoy, it must be highly productive of 
disease. The very great difference of the tempera^ 
ture w ithout doors and that within, subjects horses 
kept so warm to that vast chain of diseases arising 
from what is termed catching cold. A stable should 
be only moderately warm, and it should be always 
ventilated ; tlie ventilation should likewise be as near 
the top as possible, for the foul air is always upper- 
jnost. Where the ceilmg is low, and there is no large 
window, there should be a tube or funnel passing up 
through the stable ceiling, and through that of the 
loft above, and which is the most effectual way of 
ventilating possible : the tube should be funnel-shap- 
ed towards the stable, giving, by its bell mouth, a 
greater freedom to the foul air to pass off. The heat 
of stables sliould be regulated by a thermometer, 
constantly kept m them : 55 degrees of Fahrenheit is 
a very good winter heat, and it would be desirable 
never to have it higlier than 65 in summer ; GO degrees 
is an excellent medium heat. A stable should like- 
wise be very light ; when it is otherwise, the newly 
received light the horse gains when he goes out, is a 
painful stinmlus to the eyes, and his miperfect vision 
makes him start ; and, however horses may fatten in 
dark stablts, it must be the fat of a pig, and not with 
the lusty and cheerful gain of a horse, open to the 
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cheering influence of the sun. Stables shoull be well 
ceiled, and tliat very closely ; when this is not the 
case, not only is the dusl from tlie hay-loft coming 
down on the horse, and frequently in his eyes, but, 
what is as bad, and much less thought of, the 
foul air, which is always uppermost, lodges in the 
hay, which becomes its receptacle, and the hay-loft 
by this means proves a source of contagion. In fact, 
DO hay-loft, prf>perly, should ever be over a stable ; 
neither should corn be kept over it : they both im- 
bibe salt acrid particles by this means, and this more 
particularly if it is not ceiled. Neither is it a whole- 
some practice for servants to sleep over a stable. As 
little hay or com should be kept, likewise, in the stable 
as possible; but as it is wanted it should be brought 
to the horses. Narrow stalls are very prejudicial to 
hors» : strains in the back are often occasioned by 
them ; and whenever a stall is less than six feet, tbft 
groom should have peremptory orders never to turn 
a horse in that stall. Bars or bails are also objec- 
tionable, from the ease with which horses may play 
with each other over them : they may likewise kick 
each other by this means. It is seldom that horses 
eat alike in point of quickness: when they are sepa- 
rated by bars only, the slowest eater gets robbed of 
fais fbod. 

. The acclivity of the generality of stalls is also a 
very serious objection to them, for they occasion a 
horse to have a false bearing : the greater weight is 
tfirdwn on the heels, and the back sinews are put on 
th6 stretch ; and there is little reason to dciubt that 
inany of the lamenesses of horses are attributable tb 

L3 
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this cause. The ground should be made even, or. 
nearly so, with only a very slight slope. To remedy 
the inconrenience of the urine not flowing freely off, 
in many good stables, in the center of each stall, is a 
small grating, covering a little well innuediately un- 
der the horse's belly, to receive the uruie, and which is 
a very good practice ; but it has its disadvantages, 
the principal of ahich is, that it is not so well adapt- 
ed to mares ; and, as such, a slight slope hi the stall, 
witji^ a grating at its bottom, or a gutter, is the pre- 
ferable and most convenient plan. Whenever these 
gratings communicate with one common cesspool,. it 
should be very frequently emptied, and it should like- 
wise be covered up, or it encourages a draught of cold 
air under the horses. 

There is nmch contrariety of opinion relative to 
the propriety of permitting horses to stand during the 
day on litter. There are cogent arguments for and 
against it. Litter entices horses to lie down during 
the day, w hicli, if they are in constant severe work, is 
certainly desirable. Litter, likewise, when the stable 
is paved roughly, prevents the unevenness of the 
stones pressing on the feet. — On tlie other hand, 
liorses are verj' apt to eat the litter, and which proves 
unwholesome. It is likewise apt to retain the urine, 
whose acrid salts, ascending, impregnate the air, and 
stinmlate the eyes. The constantly standing on the 
litter makes many horses' legs swell, which is proved 
by removing it, when they immediately return to 
their proper size. Horses standing constantly on 
the litter appear to feel the difference of the road, 
and hence are more liable to be tender footed ; the 
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waniith and moisture retained, likewise, are very apt 
to occasion cracks and swelled legs. Those who are 
advocates for litter under horses during the day, 
should be very careful to have it changed as often as 
it is either soiled or wet, for wet litter is one of the 
stronge^st causes of blindness. But whoever attends 
minutely to the subject on an enlarged scale, will be 
at no loss to determine on the propriety or impropriety 
of suffering horses to stand constantly on litter. It is 
my opinion that this custom alone ruins more horses 
than all the mails and stage coaches put together. It 
is the fruitful source of contracted feet, and brings on 
4:his ruinous affection much more certainly than tlie 
hardest work. Horn has a natural tendency to con- 
tract inwards, and towards the heat. The feet, it 
must be evident, are more hotly placed in litter than 
on the bare and moist ground, consequently the horn 
gains this additional stimulus to contraction. The 
litter keeps them dry as well as hot, and thus one of 
the best preventives oL contraction is not suffered to 
come near them. In my own stables no litter is ever 
suffered to remain under the fore feet during the day. 
The horses stand on the bare bricks, and which in 
summer are watered to make them more cool; by 
which means! have experienced astonishing beneiit. 
Behind, a little, litter is strewed, because they are apt 
to kick and break the bricks with their hinder feet, 
.and because the litter thus placed sucks up the moist- 
ure of the urine, which would be detrimental to the 
hinder feet, which are more liable to thrushes thaq 
contraction. 

A horse should always be brought into a stable 
with his skin nearly of the temperature of that stable. 
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It is not generally known, though certainly the case, 
that passing from a cold atmosphere into a warm one 
will give cold, with almost ^s much certainty as from 
a warm into a cold situation. But if a hoi-se is brought 
home very hot, he must not be bung by the bridle at 
the door till he gets cold ; he should be walked till 
he is cool, but not cold. "JTlie feet and legs, in 
dirty weather, may be washed, and carefully picked; 
but after which, unless they are rnbbed dry, it is bet- 
ter not to wash them at all ; and when the time can 
be spared, it is a better plan to rub off the loose dirt 
with a very soft broom, and then to wisp till dry, after 
which curry or rub off the dust completely. A cool 
stable j with a pfoper proportion of cloathing, is a 
great desideratum in stable management, and, if more 
attended to, would lessen the maladies these valuable 
animals are liable to. 



STABJLE MANAGEMENT. 
This is a subject of considerable importance, and 
it is evident the limits of a work of this nature will 
not admit of all the detail that may be wished ; ne- 
vertheless the points most necessary will be touched 
on, and more may be learned on a reference to my 
larger publication, " Veterinary Outlines." The 
duties of a groom consist in feeiHng, dresnngf txer^ 
tising, and attaiding to the fbet of his horses ; in addi- 
tion to which he has the care of the appointments, as 
harness, saddles, bridles, ^c. ; and in this order I shall 
just touch on these subjects. 

FEEDING 

Forms the most essential part in the care of horses, 
and more error is committed on this headj from m 
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%vant of a knowledge of the internal economy of the 
horse, than is at liist imagined. The horse, as an 
animal mtopded for s^>ec(l, is fiirnislied with a very 
small stomach, but capacious intestines*; he therefore 
should be fed but a little at a tune; and as we know 
that whenever the stomach is empty a great debility 
pervades the whole frame, and as a small stomacli 
must be frequently empty, so we should frequently 
feed our horses, giving them but a little at a time. 
The general food of horses is herbage green or dry, 
and grain, which is always dry. Green herbage is 
from all the various grasses ; the dry is commonly of 
clover and meadow hay ; and, among saddle horses, 
nitadow hay is used by far the most frequent. Any 
kind of grain nourishes a horse, but barley and oats 
are the most in use, and in South Britain oats are 
almost exclusively used. To horses under common 
labour, from sixteen to twenty pounds of sound mea- 
dow hay, with from half a peck to three quarters of 
a peck of old full oats daily, will be fully sufficient : 
should frost or other circumstances prevent or lessen 
their exercise to a very small degree of exertion, then 
even the above quantity may J>e lessened, and a small 
proportion of bran substitute9*for some of tlie corn : 
on the other hand, when the exercise is very severe, 
it may be increased. But since corn and hay have 
become so extravagantly dear, many other substances 
have been substituted as food for saddle horses, which 
were before but little used, or confined to draught 
horses, as straw, chaff, carrots, potatoes, «i:c. Some 
|)erson8, when hay is dear and corn cheap, substitute 
wheaten straw for hay ; others mix straw with theu* 
hay. But by far the most economical mode for the 
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owner, and the most nutritious for the horse, i» th* 
use of chalF, which, when mixed with com, is called 
manger feeding; and whenever corn i» cheap and 
hay dear, this manger feeding will be found a most 
excellent mode of horse keejnng. Tlie proportions 
of tliis manger food I find most convenient are, one 
part of hay, two parts of stiaM% and one part of oats. 
Of this mixture three, four, five, or six pecks may be 
given daily, according to the size of the horse and 
extent of his exertion. It will add verv much to tlie 
nutriment this mixture aifords, if the oats are previ- 
ously bruised; and, in fact, it 'is much to be wished 
that this practice was completely established. It will 
likewise be peculiarly grateful to the h<»rse if half the 
quantity of hay should be of the clover kind, of which 
horses are very fond. On this food three horses may 
be supported at as little expence as two horses can in 
the usual manner, and for the common purposes they 
are full as well nourished. In the country, potatoes 
and corn may be mixed ; or bran, with potatoes billed 
and mashed, forms an economical and untritious 
food ; and it will agree with all constitutions if a little 
bean meal is mixed w^ it. In tin^^ inanger feedings 
a few pounds of hay pm into the rack night and niom- 
ing are sufficient, and even this is more to satisfy the 
prejudices of the groom than any necessity of the 
horses. Carrots form an excellent food for horses, 
particularly for pursive and thick-winded ones. On 
carrots, hay, and a small quantity of bean meal, horses 
may be advantageously kept in times when com is 
dear and hay cheap. It is not here meant to insi- 
nuate tiiat tins mode of fcfeding will do for hunters, or 
even for those horses whose riders or drivers are never 
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contented «rUhout( their animals are going at speed. 
For these horses, old oats in liberal quantities, with a 
moderate allowance of hay, is best. Changing tlie food 
of horses is foun(|K^r^ beneficial to some ; others, again, 
do not thrive ^i^^on^a change^ any change being very 
apt to scour. * < - -. , • .^ 

In the spring, whetf hwes» cannot be turned to 
grass, it is peculiarly beneficial to soil them; that is, 
to allow them green food in the stable'; but great 
care b necessary in giving it fresh every day, or at far- 
thest each other day. It should never likewise be 
put up in large quantities, which gives it a disposition 
to ferment, and turn sour. 

WATE]|IN6 

~ Of horses is a part of their dieting that is not of 
trifling import. All horses prefer soft water, and it 
is infinitely more wholesome: so partial are they to 
it, that a muddy chalky pond is an irresistible stimulus 
to every horse. It is not a good custom to warm 
water generally for horses ; but'^it is a much worse 
custom to give them water juft from a pump or well ; 
and this becomes more perni^joiis in summer, when 
well water is, comparatively, Aoider than in winter, 
and likewise when a horse is heated by exercise. As 
some horses drink quicker than others, it is more 
proper to give them their water in the stable than at a 
pond, where they often drink immoderately. 

The quantity given should be regulated by the ex- 
ercise and other circumstances. In summer, and when 
the exercise has been severe, more is necessary. In 
common cases, a large horse requires rather more than 
half 2| pail full, and that three times a day : at night 
a full pail should be allowed. It is erroneous to sup- 
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pose that abstinence from water increases the wind or 
vigour. Horses should never be galloped after drink- 
ing — it is the common cause of broken wind ; nor 
should horses have nmch water given before eating : 
but on a journey, when the animal h very^ dry, give 
two quarts ; then feed ; aj^ when that is done, give 
the remainder of the quantity intended. 

DRESSING, OR GROOMING. 

There are three intentions answered by dressing 
horses: it cleans them from dust and dirt; it counter- 
acts tlje artificial state of long continued rest and 
inactivity they are under by their continement, which 
it does by exciting the circulation ; and, lastly, it 
gives a beauty and sleekness to the coat. Grooms 
usually consider only the latter intention ; and, as 
dressing requires- much labour, they naturally resort 
to such means as produce a sleek smooth coat with- 
out the exertion ; and this, experience tells them, is 
best effected by hot stables. It is idleness, in fact, which 
has been the origin of this deviation from nature ; 
but which, to give it a £old on the good opinion of 
their masters, grooms issert is intended to add to the 
health and useful qudijfies of a horse. 

But nothing is so absurd, nothing so unnatural, 
and nothing, but hard work, is productive of so many 
evils to tliis valuable class of animals, as hot stables. 
Let the advocates for them live for a month (con- 
fined as many hours out of the twenty-four as horses 
are) in the dressing-room of a warm bath : they may 
become fine and delicate, but their vigour and dura- 
bility will be lost. Whenever, therefore, a fine coat 
is wanted, let it be gained by proper dressing. I shall 
not here descril>e the mode used in dressing a horse ; 
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it is sufficiently known : but I must make collateral 
remarks. The drebsing in the stable should, if pos- 
sible, be avoided, otherwise the dust gets among the 
hay and corn, and falls on the other horses, as well as 
spoils the appointments. The currycomb should not 
be too sharp : some horses become vicious by the use. 
of one too harsh. In autumn, when the coat is thin, . 
avoid currying altogether. No violent correction 
should be suffered, nor any unnecessary tickling. The. 
legs should be rubbed by the groom on his knees, . 
Iiaviiig a whisk of straw in both hands, and the leg 
between the two. 

THE FEET. 

The feet are always an object of particular atten- 
tion with every prudent horseman^ and every careful, 
groom. Every morning the feet should be carefully 
picked and examined. Observe whether the shoes 
are fast, what state they are in ; whether the clenches, 
are not raised so as to cut the horse, and that the 
heels are pressing on the foot. Where the feet grow 
fast, the shoes ought to be removed once in three 
weeks, whether the shoes are worn or not. A want 
of attention to this particular is the ruin of many 
horses ; ignorant grooms supposing, that because the 
shoes are not worn out, the hoof wants no alteration. 
As well might the ploughman, who puts on a heavy 
pair of tipped shoes, never cut his toe nails till his 
shoes wanted renewing. The moment a foot be- 
comes too high, so soon it begins to contract. Iii hot 
weather, particularly if the feet are naturally of a 
dry hard kind, they should be stopped every night. 
Clay stopping,, by getting dry, is not good. Cow 
dung, or even horse dung, is a better stoppiii^, auO l§ 
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rendered particularly useful if a small quantity 6f tar 
is put into it. Oiling the hoofs is a very bad practice, 
and certainly renders them brittle; but the Mix- 
ture advertised at the end of this book will greatly 
assist them. Let all the litter be moved from under 
the fore feet the first thing in the morning ; and if 
the feet should be naturally hard and dry, or tending 
to contract, then wet the stall ; or, what is better, 
wrap some thick pieces of cloth around the hoof dip- 
ped in water. Carefully pick the feet after exercise. 
Inquire of the smith the convenient time for a horse 
t6 be shod ; horses sometimes remain many hours in 
a cold shop, exposed to the tricks or brutality of per- 
sons around ; but by suiting this operation to the con- 
venience of the smith, it must be attended to imme- 
diately. After a long journey, it is a very good plan 
to pull off the shoes, and turn the horse into a loose 
place with plenty of litter under him. It recovers 
the feet very fast; for they suffer, like ourselves, 
from tender heated feet in summer, or afler long ex- 
ercbe, without causing aily real disease in them. 

THE APPOINTMENTS OF THE HORSE. 

In attending to these, some things are essential to' 
the health of the horse, others only to the appoint- 
ments themselves. Of the former kind, is airing 
every thing belonging to the horse thoroughly, and 
which is more essential than may be at first imagin- 
ed. When a horse comes in hot from a journey, his 
•saddle must have absorbed a large quantity of mois- 
ture : without care, this must remain damp ; and if 
put on in this state the next day, will very frequently 
^ve cold : — the same often happens from the body- 
clothes, and even from the girths. It i$ a very pro- 
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per mode to wear a cloth under the saddle : thb can 
more easily be dried, and never can get hard, with a 
little care. Horse cloths are certainly necessary, as 
they keep the animals from draughts of air, and 
from the access of dust to their coats ; but in this, 
as in the stables, grooms err in point of heat, for 
their horses are almost always loo much cloathed. 
In summer, a single sheet is fully sufficient ; and in 
winter, one woollen cloth aloneis all that is requbite. 
Neither hacks nor hunters should have head clothes ; 
and breast clothes, though ornamental, are some* 
thing more than useless, for they keep a part, whil<$ 
at rest, warm, which, as soon as the horse goes out, 
is the part that most meets the air» and is most ex- 
posed. 



STAG EVIL. 

I shall waste no more time on this fatal complaint 
than is necessary to make persons acquainted with it 
when it happens. From long exposure to cold, from 
a prick, or any wound made into a very tender part, 
a horse sometimes becomes rather suddenly stiff in 
his limbs ; his jaws by degrees become set, his ears 
pricked, his tail cocked, his eyes stare, with the haw 
pertly over them, and he looks animated, but he 
can hardly move: — this is stag evil, of which not one 
horse in a thousand recovers ; and, as such, it is, per- 
haps» always better to relieve the suHering animal 
by puttmg him to death, than to prolong his misery 
by fruitless efforts. 
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STAGGERS. 

This disease is divided by farriers into sleepy and 
mad. 

In sleepy staggers a horse is always dozing, and 
resting his head in the inauger; and, if waked from 
this state, he soon relapses into it again. 

From this state it sometimes degenerates into a 
frantic state, when it is called mad staggers : at others, 
the horse becomes more and mote stupid, and at last 
siiiks. 

Bleeding is the principal means of relief to be de- 
pended on. Four, five, or six quarts should be taken 
away ; after which a blister may be applied to the top 
of the head, and a seton or rowel put under the jaws ; 
the horse should be back-raked, and an opening 
clyster thrown up ; after which a diuretic ball may 
be given, if practicable. In four or five hours the 
bleeding should be repeated ; and on the following 
day, if the stupidity is only slightly decreased, it must 
:be again had recourse to, by which means a cure will 
. commonly be obtained. 

- Mad staggers, — Very frequently tlie sleepy staggers 

degenerates, after a few days, into this ; at other 

times mad staggers comes on at once. In this dis- 

-ease the horse is furiously delirious, so as to render it 

" very dangerous to come near him. He should be 

• carefully secured ; and, if possible, either slung, or 

i kept on the ground. Five, six, seven, or even eight 

'quarts of blood, according to his size, should be 

taken away, and which, if necessary, in a few hours, 

should be repeated ; but the first bleeding gives the 

greatest chance of recovery. If the horse cannot 

safely be got at, plunge the fleam into the vein, and 
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kt H bleed without any attempt at stopping it : even 
fidndng from the loss of blood will be of no preju- 
dice. If the horse can be s^proached, a similar 
treatment in other reacts should be pursued as in 
the former case. 



STALING PROFUSE. See Diabetes. 



STAUNG DIFFICULT. SeeGBAVEL. 



STOMACHICS. See Cordials. 



STRANGLES. 
This disease conisists in an inflammation of the' 
gkmds under the throat, which usually attacks young 
hcHTses between four and five years old. These glands 
commonly proceed to suppuration, and burst ; and 
during thb process the horse is a little dull, has a 
cough, and a discharge from his nostrils. Som^ 
times the disease is not so milJ, but is attended 
with considerable fever and sore throat, and witlt 
^inptoms of strangulation. In all cases, if a horse is 
fill and strong, bleeding .is proper before the tumour 
ibrms matter: but here, when the disease is violent, 
it is essentially necessary. The bowels should like- 
wise be qpened by raking and clysters, and the swelled' 
glands poulticed, first cutting off the hair. If they 
seem to have a disposition to go bapk without suppu-^ 
yation, suffer them so to do, as it will save the ani- 
mal a painful disease, and no harm can arise from it. 
When the throat is so much affected as to prevent 
the animal swallowing, blister it, by cutting the hair 
dose, and rubbing the 

MS 
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Blistering Ointment [page l6] down the 
throat, and near the brisket. To allay the fever, the 

Cough and Fevek Powders [page 19] may be 
given. The horse should have his head cloathed, 
and kept generally ^varin, with mashes and warm wa- 
ter allowed ; and in every respect he should be treated 
as a horse in fever. When the glands have formed 
their matter, which is known by the increased swell* 
ing and softness, open with a seton or common lancet, 
and gently press the matter out. 

The horse should now be supported with picked 
hay, and malt mashes, till the cure is completed. 



STRAINS. 
No affection is so much mistaken as that called a 
strain, nor any complaint so variously treated. This 
arises from two sources : the one is, considering the 
tendons, the frequent seat of strains, as elastic sub- 
stances, put too much on the stretch ; and tlie other 
arises from not considering strains as having two 
stages, — one composed of inflammation, and ano- 
ther of the debility left in the part from the effects 
of the inflammation, and of the violence. A strain 
19 an unnatural extension of an elastic part, and a 
rapture of an inelastic part : now the muscles may 
' be relaxed, but the tendons, perhaps, are seldom or 
ever extended ; but more usually their sheaths have 
some of their connections, or perhaps some of their 
fibres, ruptured. The treatment is the same in 
either case ; for inflammation always follows a strain, 
and the part becomes hotter and 'larger than usuiil ; 
this must, therefore, be treated as other inflamma- 
tions : the horse should be bled when it is violent; be 
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should be allowed perfect rest, and his bowels opened, 
^he Embrocation for Straiiu and Lamenesses [page 
18] should be constantly kept on the part, till its 
heat and swelling are reduced : when this is the case, 
exercise must be gradually made use of; and, if any 
lameness remains, the part must be considered as in 
the second state of strains, and must be strengthened. 
An excellent application for this purpose is the 

Liquid Sweating Blister [page I7l rubbed 
well into the part night and morning, . or the fol- 
lowing: 

Sal ammoniac, crude, .one ounce. 
Vinegar. ... 4 one pint. 

Should lameness still remain, a regular blister may 
be applied ; and if this also fails, firing is often useful, 
as it forms an artificial bandage to the part. 



SUDORIFICS or SWEATS. See Alteratives. 



SURFEIT 

Is what every body talks of, but what no one can 
exactly describe ; it is, something like a cold, a con- 
venient term for any disease of the skin that appears 
under no regular form, and has no assignable cause. 
What, however, is most generally understood by this 
name is a disease of the skin, appearing in small 
tumours, or bumps, under the hair ; frequently the 
efiect of perspiration suddenly checked, and as sud- 
denly promoted. It is readily removed by the 

Alterative Condition Powders [page 18], 
and by the loss of two or three quarts of blood. 
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THOROUGH PIN. 
When the mucous reservoirs that lubricate the 
hock joint from great exertion become enlarged be- 
tween its point and |^y, so as to be seen on the inner 
and outer sides, the enlargement is called a thorcugk- 
pin* Like spavin, it seldom lames, unless very consi- 
derable; and, like that, when it does, the cure is 
seldom more than temporary, A mild blister may t^e 
tried, and, if it does not remove it, pressure may 
be made use of by a bolster on each side of the hock, 
directly over the swelling, fastened on by means of a 
coarse wor9ted stocking drawn over the hock* 



THRUSH,. RUNNING. 

This4isease consists of a running of stinking matter 

from the cleft of the frog*. In many horses it proves 

very obstinate of cure, and this is particularly the 

ease in contracted feet ; hence it is reasonable to infer 

that this is one cause of thrush : another appears to be 

tiie standing in hot fermenting litter; and of this kind 

fe that rotten thrush that often attacks the hind feet, 

increasing till it eats away the whole frog, making the 

loot hollow, and at last degenerating into canker. 

Common running thrush is, however, more frequent 

in the fore feet, because those; hoofs are more liable 

to contraction. There is hardly any opinion relative to 

jborses more general than that the affection of the feet 

i^alled Tknwhu does no harm; many even suppose 

that they do good, by drawing humours from the eyes 

0r other parts. Considering how much the general 

knowledge of the horse is in^roved, and how much 

the medical treatment oi the animal is now attended 

tO| it is a matter of very great surprise that so very 
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ghws and palpable an error should be suffered to re- 
main predominant, to the utter destruction of many 
hundred horses annually. There is no circumstance 
in the whole animal economy that I am more perfectly 
convinced of,than that there never was a harmlessThrush 
existing • in a horse's foot ; for the moment a Thrush 
attacks a foot, so certainly that foot begins to contract : 
and there are several reasons why this must necessarily 
be the case. In the first place, by its destroying the 
frog, it destroys the very pad nature placed to keep 
the heels apart; and, in the next place, the heat that 
necessarily accompanies the inflammation, always pre- 
sent when there is a Thrush, naturally inclines the 
horn inwards, and hence contracts the heels. The 
tenderness likewise brought on by Thrushes gives 
great pain to horses in travelling, and frequently brings 
them to the ground on treading on sharp stones, &c. 
Thrushes may always be considered as merely local, 
and never constitutional, for they are never observed 
in SMI unbroke colt who has remained at grass ; conse« 
quently no harm can ever arise from stopping them ; but 
harm always arises from suffering them to remain ; 
nor do they ever come on until a horse has been 
stabled and suffered to remain on hot or wet litter, or 
that his feet have began to contract ; for as Thrushes 
are sometimes the cause of contracted feet, so in 
other instances they are the consequence of contrac- 
tion, which by making the heels press on the frog in- 
flames it, and hence it takes on the secretion of pus 
instead of horn. Every Thrush, therefore, should be 
immediately stopped : any drying astringent substance 
applied will dry up the oozing of matter ; but there 
are few substances that will heal the fpot from the.bot- 
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torn of the frog. Among the many things appikd, 
any of the following wiU be found {Hroper : Tincture 
of myrrh poured in ; or a mixture of white vitriol^ 
'^alum, and sugar of lead, say one dram of each in a pint 
of water. A better mixture is tar and salt. Ink 
poured in will sometimes stop the Hiru^. I have 
tried innumerable articles and innumerable compounds : 
but for the last five years I have invariably applied the 
Mixture mentioned in page 20, and with invariable suc- 
cess, it being the only application that I have found 
that will radically cure the complaint. 

Mode of AppUcotwH* 
When the frog is become very rotten, the cure 
should be began by tiiking away all the rotten dead 
pieces to the very bottom; and if the foot is high, 
that should also be taken down, and the heels should 
not be sufiered to press in cm the frog, but cleaned away. 
After this the surface of the frog should be smeared 
over with the Mixture ; but more particularly a smalt 
piece of tow should be dipped in the Mixture, and 
with a pointed skewer or other thin instrument it 
•hould be pressed gently down into the cleft of the 
frog to the bottcHn. The same should be done to 
every other crack in the frog that may exist, as is 
frequently the case on each side of it where it unites 
with the heels. In a very mild Thrush tliere is no- 
thing nfore than an oozing of matter from the cleft of 
the frog, in which case nothing more is necessary than 
to introduce a small piece of tow or rag smeared with 
the Mixture (but tow is preferable) into the cleft of the 
frog, neatly introducing it all, so that no parts hang 
out ; by this means it will remain secure two or three 
.days. The application should be repeated according 
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to circumstances ; in^ery bad ckses once a day, ia 
others every other day ; and where the complamt is 
rery trifling, twice a week will be sufiicient 



WIND, BROKEN. 

If the appearances that usually precede this com- 
plaint are attended to in the early state, it may some- 
times be prevented, but neyer, I believe, is cured 
when confirmed. Broken wind is often occasioned by 
a severe cold remaining some time, or being improper-- 
ly treated ; or from a horse being exercised violently 
during it : it is brought on by the foolish custom of 
riding hard after taking water, or after a full meal. 
Horses who feed grossly, and ^at their litter, become 
80. It is generally preceded by a pursiveness and 
cough, which is most troublesome m the morning, 
and likewise after eating and drinking. Bleeding, 
moderately, must be the first means made use of; 
after which a dose of mercurial physic should be 
given; and when this is set, a course of the 

Cough Balls [page 15] should be tried; biat, 
should they not succeed, recourse may be had to the 
following : 

Extract of hemlock. • « • ^ • • • one dram. 

Opium, and tartar emetic, of each . one dram. 

Anisated balsam of sulphur.. • • • . .half an ounce. 

Make into a ball. Give <me every or every other 
morning. 

When broken wind is become com{^ete, the treat- 
ment may yet be so ce&ducted as to be palliative. 
Little water should be given; the hay aad com 
should be of tlie oldest and best quality, axid given 
in moderate quaotiliea irequeBtly. 
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Mixed food, as bran, chaff. Sic. should not be 
given iu this disease; but chopped carrots are often 
found serviceable. If a journey is to be attempted 
ou a broken-winded horse, any oily fluid poured 
down the throat will assist the breathing during that 
day. 

WIND, THICK. 

The foregoing treatment applies equally to thick, 
wind; only here, if the complaint is not of long 
standing, the addition of a blister to the tliroat is 
sometimes of considerable service. The 

Liquid Sweating Blister [page 17] rubbfed 
into the throat, half way down t!ie neck, every morn- 
ing and ever^ng, for three or four days, will answer 
the end. i^ti^, likewise, there is greater relief to be 
hoped from a course of the 

Cough Balls [page 15] continued sometime. 



WINDGALLS. 

Motion requires, in most instances, a fluid to take 
off the effects of friction : the friction of the bones is 
prevented by the joint oil, and that of the tendons 
by little bags containing a very slippery mucus. Now, 
as motion increases, so this mucus increases; and 
hence, in very hard-worked horses, these bags become 
very much enlarged in the neighbourhood of consider- 
able tendons. It is these preternatural ly enlarged: 
mucous capsules that form what are termed windgalis, 
but which do not lame, unless they become so large: 
as to press on any of the parts, and impede their 
functions ;- but tliey always shew the effect of consider- 
able exertion, and hence evince the liability to future 
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lameness. It has been recommended to open tlieni, 
and in the hands of a skilful operator it might |)erhaps 
be attended with some success ; but the operation is 
hazardous, particularly in the hind legs, and still more 
in capsules about the hock. I would^ m preference, 
recommend pressure, with absolute rest for some 
time. A small bolster should be so formed as exact- 
ly to apply over the wiadgall, without slipping froia 
off it, and which should be kept in its situation by 
means of a strong worsted stocking sew^d around ; 
but no very tight bandage should be used. At the 
same time, this bandage auji bolster should be kept 
constantly wet with the Embrocation for Strains. By 
these means, contintt^d for a month or six weeks, the 
contents of the windgall, or sac, will b%(k)me absorb- 
ed, and moderate exercise will ke^^them down; 
though, it must be remarked, they will be likely to 
return to their former size, on hard work. 

A more quick mode of treatment is blistering them^ 
and which is often attended with good effects, especi- 
ally if followed by a run at grass. But in cases where 
neither the one nor the other of these plans can be 
pursued, from the horse being frequently wanted, 
the windgalled limb may be constantly bathed, after 
the horse returns from his worjs, with the 

Embhocation for Strains and Lamenesses 
[page 18], and then bandaged up with an elastic 
roller made of strong flannel ; by which means they 
will slowly amend, or, at all events, their increase will 
be prevented. ^ 



WORMS. 
Worms produce a large belly, voracious appetite, 

N 
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hot foetid breath, a frequent looking towards tlic 
tides, and sometimes a striking of them with the hin- 
der foot; but, more particularly, the horse looks 
vinthrifty, his hair stairs, and is dry; and though 
bis belly may be large and hard, the rest of his 
Hl^rc^ss is lean. Bots are a short round worm, and 
inhabit the stomach ; and unless they exist in pro- 
digious quantities, which is sometimes the case, they 
do not often do so much mischief as is supposed. 
nPhere is a dark round worm, longer than bots, in- 
liabiting the large intestines, and which are apt to do 
more mischief; there is likewise, but less frequently, 
a long round worm similar to those found in chii- 
'dren. Horses are subject also, now and then, to 
tlie small ascarides, or thread- worm, which com- 
monly confine themselves to the rectum, or last gut, 
and occasion an intolerable itching of the tail. 
, Worms are known to exist not only by the fore- 
going symptoms, but likewise by tlie presence of a 
yellow matter at the Anus, which horses having 
Vrorms are seldom without. 

AH worms are very diiiicult to destroy. Bots can 
jterdly be killed, even out of the stomach. Salt has 
been said to destroy them; or, rather, that horses 
who have had salt now and then sprinkled in their 
food have never been troubled with them. The 
mineral poisons, as mercury, arsenic, ci^c, have 
been thought to kill them; but the effect is un- 
certain. 

The other kinds are also as nearly as difficult of re- 
moval; but here mechanical means may be em- 
ployed to more advantage, that is, the juices of the 
ifftestiiies may ht rendered unhealthy by a course of 
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niedicmesy which loosening thein from the surround; 
ing mucus, they come away by purging the horse* 
Bitters, simply as bitters, cannot destroy worms; 
for these animals live in the most acrid bitter we 
know, — the bile : but a course of aloes in small quan* 
titles, as a dram a day, till purging is produced, hat 
proved useful. 

The cure of worms is now, however, reduced to a 
matter of certainty, by a discovery originating entirely 
with the author of these pages. The WoBM Pow- 
ders [page 19] are compounded of a substance un- 
known but to the proprietor, and he believes the only 
substance in existence capable of killing worms with* 
out at all injuring the constitution. 



WOUNDS. 

The wounds of abscesses^ ulcers, &c., have been 
considered in -their several pfaces; but by wounds 
here, is meant accidental laceration. A wide gaping 
wound, made with a sharp cutting instrument, should 
be closed up with stitches, one to evcry inch of 
flesh. These stitches should take in a portion of flesb» 
as well as skin, to hold them together, and they should 
not be too tight. Over this closed wound a double 
cloth, wet with a saturnine wash, should be placed; 
and if the wound is in a situation likely to be influ- 
enced by motion, a bandage must be carried over the 
whole. When matter appears, dress with any simple 
ointment, and keep the surface from the air, but do 
not bind it tightly up. 

Wlien a wound is nmch torn, or bruised, stitches 
are better avoided. In this case the part should be 
well washed with warm water, if it is suspected any 

N 2 
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dirt, or other extraneous substance, is witliiu. Warm 
fomentations should then be made use of for the 
first day or two, repealed every four or five bours» 
after which the part may be dressed with yellow basi- 
licon ; or it may be washed (instead of fomented) 
\vith the following: 

Spirit of turpentine • . . .half an ounce. 

Tincture of myrrh one ounce. 

Opodeldoc • • two ounces. 

.AV hen this complicated wound runs good matter, 
dress with common ointment, guarding it from the 
air. 



hSITRODUCTION. 



. JlT is now some years since the First 
Edition of this Domestic Treatise on th« 
DiSKASEs OF Dogs made its appearance; since that 
time it has passed through several large editions, but 
to which no alteration or addition was made, partly 
from a want of time and opportunity, but principally 
because it >vas intended to separate the Treatise oil 
Horses from that on Dogs. But though this has not 
been deemed expedient in this iiistance, yet it will 
be found that the present work is enlarged beyond all 
comparison, and rendered iniiniteiy more complete 
than the former work. Many years' very extensircf 
practice have elapsed since the first appearance of the 
former. In no year have I seen and examined less 
tbun from two to three thousand sick dogs ; and as, 
ill every iiistance where it was in my power, the di*^ 
ease has been followed up to its termination, the eifectff 
of the various remedies tried and noted, and every al- 
teration in tiie complaint minutely attended to, so it 
must naturally be su]iposed that the remarks resulting 
from such a practice must be curious, and, to thel 
lovers of dogs, not uninteiesthig : nevertheless, at a 
future time, 1 contemplate a very full and complete 
work on this subject, though the completion of |t 
win probably be deferred for some years. I propose 
that work to be a complete detail of medical practice, 
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described in a manner never yet attempted : it will be 
a complete dictionary of symptoms, and so conducted 
as not only to describe in full every discovery I liave 
made, but fully to enable, every person to discover 
the disease of tbeir own dog, and as successfully to 
combat it as myself. 

As I am the first person in this country who has 
paid any attention to the diseases of dogs on scientific 
principles, it will be. considered as little less than a Her- 
culean task to have brought a knowledge of tbeir nu- 
merous complaints to the |>erfection it has been ; and 
when it is considered that not a line has ever been 
written on the subject that could give a single hint 
worth notice, the following pDges will be viewed as a 
proof of industry and faithful attention to an im- 
portant subject. 

Having been educated as a medical man, and by 
the liberality of my relations having been enabled to 
embrace all tiie advantages that an attendance on 
numerous lectures, and a considerable residence at 
one of the first hospitals in London, could afford ; 
and having afterwards practised with €ome success as 
a surgeon, both privately and ia the army, it greatly, 
offended my relations, as well as surprised my friends 
and acquaintance, that I should stoop, as they con- 
sidered it, to study and practise on the diseased of 
animals : but, above all, my attention to the diseases 
of dogs has given -offence to some, and occasioned sur- 
prise in others. Till the establishment of the Vete- 
rinary College, and the practice of the veterinary art 
by men of education and respectability, farriery was 
deemed a low and servije pursuit ;. but at present, by 
a retrograde step towards enlarged reasoning, it has b«- 
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come ranked among the liberal arts : for, though its 
practice is of sufHcient importance to ennoble its 
practitioners, it was not till the situation, manners, 
and character of some of these practitioners had con- 
ferred a portion of dignity on the subject itself, that 
it was even creditable to seem to understand if. 

Precisely as farriery or veterinary medicine then 
was situated, a curative practice on the diseases of 
dogs now stands. A person practising on these ani* 
inais has hitherto been considered as following a very 
mean pursuit ; and the very term of dog doctor con- 
veys an idea remote from gentility : but it is. not the 
unworthiness of the pursuit, but the kind of persons 
who have hitherto followed it, that has made it so. 
I believe no one will dispute the value of dogs : com- 
mon humanity dictates the necessity of alieviatihg 
their distresses; and their faithful attachment to man- 
kind claims not only the exertion of our humanity, 
but the full efforts of our gratitude and afiiection. 
And though, in real utility, they are subordinate to 
the horse, they are, in many points, more essential 
to our immediate comfort; and are certainly, by 
their domestic habits, connected to us by much more 
winning ties. 

If, then, they are so valuable, and if it is our duty 
to attend as well to their sick as their healthy mo- 
ments (which it undoubtedly is, for it is the life of 
art we have subjected tliem to that has entailed dis- 
ease upon them), surely those who improve this 
branch of the healing art deserve attention, and not 
reprobation. But, in the first instance, it must, in 
this as in farriery, be the respectability of the practi- 
tioner that must rescue the pursuit from ignominy ; 
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and aftemards, as the ideas of maiikind become 
moTe liberul and extended, and the public eye opens 
on the necessity and utility of the subject, the art 
will then not only bear itself up, but even add rc- 
spectabiiity to its practitioners. In every country the 
practice of medicine, in ail its branches, has beea 
esteemed a liberal and noble pursuit ; and it has al- 
ways been deemed necessaj'y that its professors sliould 
posj^ess refined manners and extensive education. The 
stady /of medicine embraces a great variety of sub- 
jects, and is necessarily divided into a great number of 
parts; and as greater individual improvements can 
be made by devoting the attention to one of these 
parts than to the \vhole, so it has given rise to the 
Tarious medical occupations of physician, surgeon, 
apothecary, midwife, veterinarian, <^^c. Anhnals are 
healed by the same means as ourselves ; heuce their 
treatment is only a branch of the healing art : and 
though, for the above reasons, this branch is usually 
pursued alone, yet it is equally a part of a great and 
noble whole, which, as its attaiunieut must be ac- 
complished by the same means, so it should be pur-, 
sued by sunilar persons, namely, those of education 
and refinement. 

If, therefore, dogs, as being faithful, deserve our 
gratitude ; if, as being generous and brave, they me- 
rit our protection ; and if, as being useful, they call 
for our utmost care ; it is evident, that whatever de- 
velopes the means of preserving them in health and 
curing- their diseases ; whatever tends to improve their 
condition, and make them more subservient to our 
use, must be a useful and even a noble pursuit : for 
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it has fbr its object (that which only truly ennobles 
any one) — universal philanthropy, and general utility. 
I have, from my attention to this subject, been 
taxed with a want of common and proper pride. I 
believe it might not be difficult to prove that this very 
pride would be a sufficient motive, independent of a 
strong affection for the animal in question, to stimu- 
late some persons to the pursuit ; for in human me- 
dicine there are so many ingenious practitioners, that 
there is little chance of rising to superior eminence : 
in the attention, likewise, to the diseases of horses, 
an individual has also 'too many coteraporaries to be 
able greatly to signalize himself; but the diseases of 
dogs offi;r an unbeaten track : and here the practi- 
tioner may start alone and unrivalled, and for some 
time, at least, is likely to reap his honours and emo- 
luments undisturbed. And, for myself, I must own, 
that I think it more satisfactory to stand first even in 
A subordinate pursuit) than unnoticed in a superior 
•ne. 



DISEASES OF DOGS, 



J13oGS are much more nearly allied to 
ourselves in constitution tliau either horses, oxen, or 
sheep ; hence their diseases are more like our own ; 
and living, as they do with us, a life of art, their 
diseases become not only very numerous, but very 
mixed and irregular. This places their medical treat* 
ment without the reach of the common farrier ; and 
even the veterinarian, who follows analogy only, 
without a particular attention to the structure, ceco- 
nomy, habits, and manners of the dog, will And 
himself totally at a loss tn the sahie ; and though the 
similarity of then* constitutions, from their eating, 
like us, mixed food, and being immediately domes* 
ticated with us, gives their diseases a resemblance 
to our own, yet the great difference in their mode 
of expressing tliese diseases, and the peculiar eilect 
that some medicines have on them, render the hu- 
man surgeon, without a decided atteution to the 
subject, perfectly incapable of acting from analogy : 
independent of which, dogs have several specific dis- 
eases equally unknown to horses, or ourselves. 

Without a very strict and very extended attention 
to the subject, no one would be aware how very nu- 
merous are the diseases of these animals. Rheuma- 
tism, both chronic and acute, is very common among 
them. I have seen an aflecrion producing chalk- 
stones in the joints of the toes, not unhke human 
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gout. Pleurisy destroys many of them ; and inflam- 
mations of the stomach, bowels, and kidneys, are 
not uufrequent. They are subject likewise to con- 
sumptions, and are not free from the whole train of 
nervous affections, as apoplexy, lethargy, spasm, 
palsy, epilepsy, &c. Distemper, worms, and mange, 
are too well known to need comment. 

The distinguishing the diseases of dogs, and the 
proper mode of treatment, are not the only difficul- 
ties to be overcome ; but how to administer the re- 
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medy, when the others are evident, is often a very 
serious difficulty. Now and then, dogs prove very 
refractory; but, in the greater number >of cases, me- 
dicines may easily be .given to them : to a large 
dog, not less than three persons are often requisite* 
In general cases, however, two persons can manage it 
readily in the following manner : Place the dog up- 
right on his hind legs between the knees of a seated 
person, with his back towards the person ; then apply 
a napkin around his neck and shoulders behind, 
bringing it over his fore legs, and securing it by the 
knees of the person holding the dog ; by this means 
his fore logs cannot act against the medicine. The 
jaws being now opened by the person between whose 
knees he is, a second attendant now holds the tongue 
down with one hand, and with the. other places the 
medicine on the root of the tongue ; when his mouth 
being closed, and kept so by the hands, it is of ne- 
cessity swallowed. Nutriment may be given in a si- 
milar manner. 

Dogs in sickness must be attended to with the 
same care that a child requires : whatever is worth 
doing at all, is worth doing well ; and if dogs de^ 
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serve any 3ttect;«^n, tliey imist deserve good atten- 
tion, aiid huir.^nity deiuanfls that our utmost ex- 
ert u>n$ sliou. i be bestowed to relieve them ; and if 
in a state of bet^lth thev are allowed to come near 
the fire, to sleep warm, to be caressed, and to eat 
guol K>od, — ill sickness ihey require still more : aod 
whi'i), ii:e:'.I\ to avoid :.uulile, they are in this case 
coLthicfl in a cold roop^ or outhouse, attended by 
a ceg lee! fill servant, without solace, and with cold 
food and i\ater aloi:e, neither can we expect their 
recovery, or answer to our own minds their deaths. 
DofTs are very initaLle ; and though it may seem an 
allVctation of tenderness, it is yet a very necessary 
caution, that, w hen they are ill, their minds should 
be soothed by everi»' meaus in our power, or their 
con;plair.t, in many instances, nill be greatly sg- 
gravuteil. I liave seen a sick dog fall into convul- 
sions at the momentary sight of a dead one ; and I 
have many times witnessed an angry word spoken to 
a hcaltliy dog have the above eHect on a sick one, 
who was near. Joy and surprise will pro<luce the 
same. A dog, under my care, who was rapidly re- 
covering from a lingering illness, was visited by a 
servant, of whom the animal was particularly fond : 
on srcing tliis servant, he at once fell into coavulsioDS, 
and never afterwards recovered from them ; and 
this I have seen frequently h.appeu. So great is the 
gratitufic and attachment of these anin:alsi, and so 
fceliiii;ly alive are they to kiuHncss, that even in 
death they are not unmindful of their benefacton. 
A large setter, who, after being tenderly nursed in 
distemper for three weeks, had lain on a i|^^ for 
tliree days in a dying situation, without the ability 
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to rise; — a lady, who had been very Attentive t# 
him, on entering the room afler a short absence, 
observed him to fix his eyes attentively on her, and 
make an efi'ort to crawl across the bed towards her : 
this he accomplished, evidently for the sole pur- 
pose of licking her hands ; which having done, he 
expired without a groan. I am as convinced that 
the animal was sensible of his approaching dissolu- 
tion, and that this was a last forcible eflbrt to ex- 
press his gratitude for the care taken of him, as I 
am of ray own existence ; and had I never witnessed 
but this proof of excellence alone, I should think a 
life devoted to the melioration of their situation far 
too little for their deserts. 

Being engaged on a subject, in which I profess 
m\self an enthusiast, I beg to be indulged in one 
more story, to which, though I was not» as in the 
above instance, a witness, yet, from the authority 
on which I received it, I can venture to answer for 
its authenticity. In the parisli of St. Olave, Tooley 
Street, Borough, the church -yard^s wholly detached 
from the church, and surrounded with high build- 
ings, so as to be wholly inaccessible but by one large 
close gate. 

A poor tailor, in this parish, dyuig, left a small 
cur-dog inconsolable for his loss. The littl^^ animal 
would not leave the dead body, not even for food ; 
und whatever he ate was forced to be plared hi the 
same room with the corpse. When the body was re- 
moved for burial, this faithful attendant ibUowed 
the coffin. After the funeral, he was hunted out of 
the church-yard by the sexton, who, on going to 
ring the morning bell the next day, again found the 
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snimal, vrho bad made his way by some unaccount* 
able means into the church-yard, and had dug him- 
self a bed on the grave of his master : again he was 
bunted out, and again found in the same situation 
the fellov'ing dayr The minister of the parish now 
hearing of the circumstance, had him caught, taken 
home, and fed, and by every means endeavoured 
to win his affections : but they were wedded to his 
late master ; and, in consequence, he took the first 
opportunity to escape, and regain his lonely situation. 
With true benevolence, the worthy clergyman per* 
mitted him to follow the bent of his inclinations ; 
but, to soAen the rigour of his fate, he built him on 
the grave a small kennel, which was replenished once 
a day with food and water. Two years did this 
example of fidelity pass in this manner, when death 
put an end to his griefs ; and the extended philan* 
thropy of the good clergyman allowed his remains 
an asylum with his beloved master. 

Warmth is always congenial to the feelings of 
dogs ; but in sickness it is even more necessary thad 
fresh air : their diseases are very apt to eud in con- 
vulsions, if they are not kept warm. 

Liberal feeding is essentially necesary in most dis- 
eases to which dogs are liable: living, like ourselves, 
a life of art, their complaints are most of them those 
of weakness ; that is, under disease, they seldom can 
bear to be much lowered : there are cases, however^ 
as active inflammation, where a cooling plan only 
can be proper. When dogs are very weak, their 
stomachs cannot digest meat, even if they willingly 
eat it: but in these cases they receive more nutriment 
from bro^, j^lly» ^^» ^ut most of ail from gmel ; 
for broth often purges, but gruel never. Tbey must 
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be enticed to eat likewise by the same little arts we 
use to persuade sick children to take nourishment.;; 
for they are, under these circumstances, to the full as 
fickle, and as fanciful. A steak very nicely dressed 
will entice them frequently ;- and pork, m many cases^ 
when no other meat will. Raw meat, or meat that 
b nearly so, wtil often entice dogs to eat when every 
thing beside fails; and the most delicate dogs, who 
have in vain been solicited with every dainty, will 
often eat voraciously of horse flesh. Broiled or 
roasted meat b always taken In preference to boiled^ 
and is more nutritive. Game bones will often be 
taken even by sporting dogs, when every thing beside 
b refused. But in all cases of sickness, when a dog 
obstinately refuses to eat, he must be forced ; and 
the best food for this purpose b thick oatmeal gruel, 
poured down by means of a butter-boat. In cases 
requiring cordials, ale may be mixed with the gruel, 
or even wiiie in some instances, a^ in putrid diseases; 
but wine must be given with caution, as it b apt to in- 
flame the bowels. 

Cleanliness b not only essential to the health, bat 
to the comfort of dogs, and in sickness b refreshing 
to them. 

Not only are dogs improperly treated in sickness, 
but the means of preserving them in health are not 
suflnciently attended to. The want of exercise b a 
great cause of disease among dogs : by this means 
they become mangy, get obstinate coughs, canker 
in the ears, and cancerous swellings, or they become 
absolutely choaked with fat. The not permitting 
the females to breed is in them a fruitful source of 
dbease : — cancers along the line of the teats originate 
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from thi^; obesity, foul coats ami cankers in the 
^ar, likewise are brought on by this neglect. Vo^ 
tinting is a natural act iu dogs, and they purp<>sely 
excite it in themselves by eating dog-grass ; but where 
they are confined, as in great cities, from the want of 
this natural cleanser, they fall into disease. An arti-^ 
ticial vomit, therefore, is very proper to be given nowr 
9nd then, and will greatly tend to prevent disease. 
This subject may be seen treated on more at length 
under the article Emetics. 

Costhenesa is a great cause of disease in dogs : all 
animals living on flesh require very active exercise 
to carry off the contents of the bowels ; when, therc- 
for«^, dogs caimot be regulatly exercised, they should 
have some vegetable food ; or, if this cannot be 
given, they should now and then have an artificial 
purge. See the article Physic. 



ALTERATIVES. 

There arc many states in which there ^s no very 
serious disease, and yet a sufiicicnt remove from health 
to make some altefation in the constitution necessary : 
when this is the case, the end may in general be an- 
swered by alttratives. There is also frequently sonse 
actual disease existing, whose remove is best effected 
iiy the slow gradual alteration that is brought about 
in the constitution by ^^hat are from this circumstance 
termed alitratives. Hence, excessive fatness, chronic 
coughs, fits, glandular swellings, mange, surfeits, Sic, 
Sic, are best attacked by these sc^rls of remedies. 
' Various substances are used as alteratives, as anti- 
monials, the various preparations of mercury, nitre, 
cream of tartar, aloes, common salt. Tartar emetic 
h u very useful alterative iu the chrouic a^thma(i(; 
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eough to which dogs are very subject, given as an 
emetic once or twice a week in a dose of from one 
grain to three. James's powder, in doses of double 
the foregoing quantity, may be given with the same 
intent. Crude antimony will be found useful in dis- 
eases of the skin ; but it is subject to one inconve- 
nience, which is, that it is very uncertain in its ope- 
ration : that is, some dogs will bear a very consider- 
able dose, while others cannot bear a very small one 
without most violent and dangerous sickness. The ge« 
neral dose is from half a scruple to half a dram, or two 
scruples. Nitre is a very useful alterative to dogs in 
hot itching humours and redness of the skin, in doses, 
of five grains to a scruple. Cream of tartar may be 
given in similar doses in the same cases. All the pre- 
parations of mercury jequire great caation when given 
constantly as alteratives. Dogs are very easily sali- 
vated, and sativation produces very hurtful effects on 
them, their teeth seldom becoming clean ever after ; 
and those dogs lose their teeth very early, and their 
breath also continues in general offensive through 
life. 1 have observed that quadrupeds in general are 
more easily affected by mercury than human subjects. 
Horses are particularly easily salivated ; but saliva- 
tion, though very violent and distressing in its effects 
on them, does not appear to leave any hurtful conse- 
quences. The whole of the feline tribe are also most 
easily affected by mercury. I was desired to inspect 
the very large lion that so long graced Pidcock's me- 
nagerie. It may be remembered by many, that this 
noble animal constantly had his tongue hanging witli^- 
out his mouthy which arose from his having been ili- 
judiciously salivated, some years ago, by some mer- 
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cunal preparation a!>]jlied bv iLe keejior for tlic cure 
of iiiuiige. Calomel is verv irregular iii its actiuQ ou 
dogs : I have seeu ten grains fail of opening the 
boN^els of even a small one^ while I have been called 
ia to see a |>ointer fatally poisoned by tlie same du0e. 
liven when intended nierelv as a purgative,it wilt fre- 
quently hardly irritate the bowels, but very fully irri- 
tate the mouUi. Sulphur is the article most generally 
given to dogs as an alterative in domestic practice ; 
but it is, I believe, almost wholly inert and useless. 
There is nothing in which persons keeping dogs arc 
yuore deceived than in their opinions of the efficacy of 
sulphur as an alterative. It is a very common practice to 
put a roll of brimstone into the pans from whence dogs 
drink their water; and from the virtues which this 
is to impart to the water, they expect to keep their 
dogs in healths but so coinpletcly insoluble in water 
is brimstone in this state, that a roll of it would not 
lose ;en j^rains of its weight in ten years, though con- 
stantly ktpt in water; or would it become in the least 
altei«d hi its quality. Sulphur in general passes 
throus;h the bowels as it was taken in without being 
iu the least altered, or without being taken into the 
System. In some cases it proves slightly /purgative ; 
but in this respect it is very uncertain. 

But the best alteratives for dogs are those which 
ure judiciously compounded of several articles that, do 
not chemically interfere with each other. The coinr 
jp»\iniX4 in general administer and recommend (page 
S'2) I can with truth ainrm to be a most excellent al- 
|crativ€ in mange, and all eruptive complaints. It 
greatly assists the use of external applications ia dt- 
cLied xnaDge; ia slight cases is equal to the cure 
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alooe, and is peculiarly useful in preTenting the re^ 
currencc of tlie cotnplaiut. It keeps dogs cool, and* 
obviates tliejll effects of animal, food, and of confine- 
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ment. lu sporting dogs it is very useful, giving tliem 
wind, and increasing their scent, by cleansing their 
blood ; for no dog will scent whose blood is tainted 
with mange or other foulness : this i» most certain. 
These Alterative Powders prevent accumu- 
lation of fat, of milk ; they prevent also the coring of 
the milk in the teats, and wheezing in the breast. All- 
fat dogs, especially those who are coniined much, 
should have regular recourse to alteratives to keep, 
tiicm in health. Dogs with mange of long standing, 
those with cankered ears, or chronic asthmatic 
coughs, swelled necks, or cored teats ; all these cau 
only be cured by a regular course of alteratives. 



ASTHMA. 

Dogs are very subject to a fixed chronic cough, 
which, however it may not answer in all its characte- 
ristics to human asthma, it is yet sufficiently like it to 
warrant our calling it by this familiar term. Except 
Distemper, their is hardly any disease so prevalent ; it 
shortens the life of thousands. It is wholly the effect 
of a deviation from natural habits, and hence is only 
observed among dogs who have lived a confined life, 
or are suffered to grow too fint. It begins at very uncer« 
tain periods: in those who are very much confined and 
very improperly fed, it will come ou at two or three 
years old ; in those less improperly managed, . it does 
not make its attack till six or Seven years old ; and in 
some it does not appear till even a later period : but, 
sooner or later, most of the dogs who live con^ncd 
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•nd luxurious lives, particularly in close situatioBs^ 
become subjected to it ; and as certainly have their 
lives shortened by it. It is very seldom unaccom-^ 
panied with fatness, nor does it usually ap})ear but in 
those who are preternaturally so previous to its coming 
on ; and, from the appearances that exist on dissection 
of the subjects who die of it, it appears to roe that it 
originates in an improper accumulation of fat within 
the chest, or sometimes a translation of fat from with- 
out iniyards. Besides this accumulation, the langf 
themselves become diseased in those who have long 
laboured- under it. 

The; cough that bespeaks the complaint has a soond 
very different from any other cough to which dogs 
are subject : it is peculiarly harsh, dry, sonorous, and 
hollow, and seems, as it were, to come from within the 
chest. It b insidious m its approach, being at first 
very slight, and only observed on exercise, or on any 
accidental cold being taken. 
. It is in most instances accompanied with sickness ; 
but nothing but a little frothy mucus is in general 
brought off the stomach. In most cases the approach 
of the disease is very gradual, and is hardly observed 
till it becomes fixed ; but in some it comes^on more 
suddenly. 

The cure of this complaint is difficult, and is seldom 
brought about perfectly ; and, where it is effected, it 
can only be in the early stages. When it has been of 
long standing, it may be considerably palliated, but 
seldom, if ever, wholly removed. As confinement 
and over-feeding are very common causes of the com* 
plaint, so it b evident that an attention to these par- 
ticulars is essentially necessary to the cure. It b un* 
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fortunate that the accumulation o( fat is in sotue dogs 
so much a disease, that, feed as you wiii, they, will 
fatten. Changing the diet is a very good mode to 
reduce the flesh. Little or no meat should be given, 
but potatoes, or bread and milk. 

Dogs may be brought to live wholly on vegetables, 
by mincing meat they are accustomed to With a small 
quantity of vegetable of some kind, so tliat it cannot 
be separated from the meat. Every day the quantity 
of vegetable may be increased, and that of the meat 
lessened : by this means the dog will be satisfied with- 
out having his fat increased. This food is also 
opening, and thus good to keep down fat ; and, niore- 
ever, it has a peculiar quality in restoring the lungs. 
In all these cases, therefore, the most strenuous means ^ 
should be made use of to bring them to live on this 
kind of food. Bleeding in some cases gives a tem- 
porary relief. Purgatives are useful, given in mode- 
ration, and not too frequently and not too strong ; 
for they greatly promote absorption of the fat» and, ai 
such, must considerably assbt the cure. 

But, of all the means made use of, emetics ai^ the 
best ; but they must be long continued, and nt regular 
' intervals, as twice a week, in the inteijnediate days 
alteratives will be found very useful3l^The Alte* 
itArivE PowDBBS [page 22] are extremely proper 
for this purpose ; and, perhaps, a long continued 
course of these would be the very best medicine' that 
could be given. Exercise is an admirable remedy 
likewise, but it should be long continued, and not 
▼ioleut ; for if: violent, it increases cough, by deter- 
mining more blood to the lungs. 

When the disease terminates in death, it destroys 
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sottietimes by absolute suffocation ; in others f hf 
toagh fairly wears out the dog by its violence and 
constancy. In some cases fits become very frequent ; 
and in others the termination is by dropsy, and this 
not unfrequently. 



ASTRINGENTS. 

Astringents are substances, that, by their bracing 
quality, are used to check immoderate secretions ix 
fluxes. When used to restrain a flux of blood, they 
are termed styptics. Of this kind is alum, dra- 
gon blood, &c. A very usefiil domestic styptic is 
puff ball, or scraped hat or cobweb. Sometimes 
there is in dogs a secretion of blood from the penis, or 
higiier up from the bladder or kidneys ; and ia 
bitches from the womb as well. In these cases a 
small proportion of alum, with a large one of japas 
earth, is a most excellent astringent. I have used 
likewise sugar of lead with success ; but it requires a 
very judicious hand to administer it. Used as aa iop 
jection into the womb, it occasions violent ch(4ic ; 
but given internally by the mouth, no such synp^itonu 
take place, if given with caution. 

The astringents used to check diarrhoea or poi^giiig 
are various. Rice miik is very excellent. Starch is also 
good, and in violent cases it may be given in clysters 
as well as by the mouth. Opium, in doses of half a 
grain to a grain, sometimes prove useful ; but opiuoi 
is very uncertam in its action on dogs : in this respect, 
sometimes, so far from proving an astringent, it proves 
a purgative. It may be remarked here, that opium 
cannot be made a poison to dogs : no quantity will 
p^Hson them. A very large dose given, is aooa 
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brought up again without deranging the health at 
all. Chalk aDdguni ambic m equal proportions are 
the most certaui astringent for the purging of dogi. 
TSee this subject under the article DiSTGMPHfi.] 



^P BATHING. 

^^p8oth the warm and the cold bathing of dngi is 
attended in many cases witli the happiest etfects. 
Warm bathing seems peculiarly congenial to them, 
and is often even a sovereign remedy. In inRamma- 
lion, particularly of the botvels, it is highly proper. 
In lumbagoaiid other rheumatism, which are very com- 
mon to dogs, it is attended with the best effects. lu 
obstinate costiveness it will often relax the bowels 
when every other remedy bus failed. When inter- 
nal injuries are received from accidents, it relaxes and 
prevents inflammation. In pupping, there is sometimes 
great diflficulty; in which case the warm bath fre- 
quently relaxes the |)arts, and the puppies become 
evacuated. In spasms it is also excellent 

When a warm bath is used for a dog, the heat 
should he regulated according to the casa. In inflam- 
■nations it should be considerable, and in rheuma- 
tisms also ; but it must he reuiembered, that, from 
habit, many persons can bear water hatter than a 
dog can bear it ; consequently, in ascertaining the 
heat by the hand, thisshould he considered. lUO de- 
grees is a very considerable heat to dogs, and is only 
proper in inflammations and rheumatism. For in- 
juries, for spasms, or to relai, 9S or 97 degrees is suf- 
ficient. The continuance in water also is to be ttr 
gtdated according to circumstances. To relax, as in 
fOppbg bitches, slight ^asms, or where the atumal 
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is v«ry weak, or the bathing is to be renewed daily, 1 
niitiutes is a sufficient time to sufler them to remain in 
the water. But iu suppression of urine, in violent 
spasms, costivencss. inflammations, particularly of 
the bowels, 16 or even 20 minutes are not too much. 
A dog will shew his faintness by painting and distress » 
in which case he should be removed from the water, 
particularly if it is a case wherein fainting would be 
prejudicial, as in pupping. The water should come 
nil over the dog, except his head ; and when any one 
particular part is affected, that part may be rubbed 
In the water with the hand. When the animal is re- 
moved from the water, the utmost care should be 
taken to avoid cold. He should be rubbed as dry 
as may be, and then put into a clothes basket, wrapped 
up in a blanket, and there confined till thoroughly 
dry. 



BLEEDING. 
' Dogs are much benefited by bleeding in many 
cases, as in inflammations of the lungs, stomach, 
bowels, &c. In red mange and surfeits, in dry inflam- 
matory coughs, and in fits, bleeding is useful. 

Dogs may be conveniently bled by the jugular or 
neck vein, with a fleam or common lancet, which 
latter is preferable. When drcumstances prevent its 
being done by the neck, the ear may be punctured, or 
an incision made withinside of the flap, but not 
through the substance. Or the tail may be cut, in 
which case it is better to cut oflf a small piece than to 
merely make an incision underneath, unless it is done 
with caution ; for I have seen, when this has been- done 
injndicioosly, that the whole, tail bai mortified, and 
come away. 



e qtianlity of biood drawn must be r^gululeil 
by t'le si^e of the dog : for a »ery small dog two 
ounces are suflicient ; for n middling sized dog, three 
or four ounces ; aod for a large dog, live, eix, seven, 
or eight nunces, according to size, slrengtli, and llie 
nature of the disease. 



BLINDNESS, 
u book like this of reference, it -vili be prudent 

bnienlioD the general sources of blindness under tliis 
general term. A dog may become blind from se- 
verdl causes. In distemper, an abscess fre<iuently 
forms in oue or both eyes : when this bursts, if it 
doea not gather again, the eye may become clear, and 
it frequently does so when the apparent injury is 
very great. In these cases the distemper itself must 
be attended to with great energy, as upon the re- 
moval of that principally depends the cure. The 
external applications should be vitriolic and Goulard 
washes. Ophthalmia, or pure iuflammalioD of the 
eye, 'n another soui'ce of blindness in dogs. In this 
co&e the cjes beroine suddenly we^dI, water much, 
and, if viewed in the light, took red at the bottom, and 
likewise within the eyelids. It may be dininguished 
from the ufection of tlie eyes »ri»nG! from ilistemper ; 
inasmuch ai, iit the infiammatiou proceeding from 
distemper, there i^ usually a speck or slight ulcer on 
one immediate part of the eye ; whereas in ophthal- 
mia the inflaumiation is more acute, and apparently 
more painful, aud the eye more irritable and impa- 
tient of lighr. Bleeding should be used, aud in very 
considerable (juantities. A ^eton may be inserted 

|K,tlie Deck, and ever) third day u purge should be 
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ftvm. IVo ftmm of James's ¥<m4n imd Ave 
"gmw 9( nilfie, as a eooluig powckr, ma^i also bt gif«0 
«v«ry flight wliea the purge is not ofwratuig. Tke 
€yt8 shonld be frequently bathed wkhGonkrd water r 
in some cases a Titriolic wa^ succeeds becter. Yioleiit 
exercise and exposure should be avoided, and tiMr 
diet should be very ^are. 

Cataract is another sounoe of blindness in dogs : 
k WMnetimes cones on siowly, wkhoat any great ap- 
parent ^exfenmat iaflamniatiOA ; at otbeia, ifaougb 
Hiore seldom, it MIows opMialniia. Cataract m 9«rf 
eonmon in old dogs. I>i8temper seldom leaves ca* 
taract ; at leairt; that perfect oataraot in vMdk (iw 
crystaHiBe lens m alooe aftcted. This disease is m^ 
curable m dogs. 

Dropsy of the €ye b another souvce of blindnesB ia 
dogs, Chottgh not a very consmon case. It seaMtimea 
exists ia one eye ; in others in both. It swells the 
eye prodigionsly. It now and then accompaaaes dis* 
temper rbut in tins case it is not a pure increased 
secretion of the fanmours of the eye, but a oollectioa 
of pu» or matter. 



BREEDING. 

In a state of nature, bitches are subfect lo yetj little 
difficulty or trouble in bringing forth ; but a ttih of 
art, such as they experience frona confinement aa^ 
Ittnunous living, wholly akers their nature, aed aoiK 
jects th^n nearly to the same difficulties and daagaia 
in pupping as the human female experiences m brief* 
ing forth. 

Bitches beeome at heat at kr^uhur periods. The 
average Is about three times m two years^ k % 
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homvfet, more uloal to be nore thaiii kw fre^nci^ 
than this. At tkk time there is geatiMy great heat 
and fever in the coBslitHtioo^ a&d ciofs that htTe any 
tendency to fits have them now very bad ; aad others, 
that have never had them before* often have tbein/ 
now. 

Bitches^ when at heat, ave ¥tfy cfmnbg, and ehide- 
the greatest vi^iHuKe to eseape snid seek a dog. From 
this cause numbers are destroyed every year; fot^ 
letting loose, they unite with any dog, however 
Inrge, and* in their pupping tun^ die from the exeea^ 
aivesiae of the pupfHes. Nothing, therefore, short of 
perfect confinement can make them safe. From the' 
Ixeat and fever that exist in the constitutiim, tbey 
ahonld havii^ but moderate food ; and, if not intended 
^ breed, they should be still further restricted mthia 
particular, and the bowels should be kept open witli 
fihyste. It i% however, by no means prudent to let 
bitches be wh^ly without piqppies, even if ever so i»" 
•convenient : whenever they continue long withoot 
bfeedmg, they are almost sure to become diseased in 
«ome way or crth^. They become immoderately fet^ 
and the glands of the teats swell and harden : some^ 
times those of the throat do the same, and the ovaria 
<whkh is the part situated in the loins that is removed 
in ^ying) l&enrise takes on a diseased collection of 
fat. 

When the glands that secrete the milk have be- 
<lome very mu^ eriarged, they fimquently ulcerate, 
and a canctsooa coo^ilaint is broi^t od» which no- 
Ihing but compi^o eatkpation will lemove, and fro- 
quently not even tkit, 

Wl^n bitcbetaro preventedjfrom bieediog, there 

P 2 
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is, notwithstanding, so much sympathy going fbrwvrcl 
ie the constitution, that, at the time when pupping 
should hare taken place, had they bred, there is a very 
great secretion of milk. At this time it is proper td 
increase their exercise, to be sparing in their diet, and, 
above all, to give them some opening medicine.. 
Should the teats become very turgid and full, they 
may be rubbed with a mixture composed of one part 
brandy and two paits vinegar. It should also be re- 
membered that the suffering bitches to breed, so fer 
firom shortening their lives, is almost a certain means 
of lengthening them, and they continue to breed to; 
almost the latest period to which they live. 

Bitches breed some at once, others at the third, 
fourth, or ifiOh, copulation. In those who are much con* 
fined and petted, it is not safe to put them together less 
^an three or four times when they are wished to Indeed. 

While bitches are in pup, -tliey do not appear to 
suffer much derangement in the system ; some, how* 
ever, are slightly afiected with sickness and heaviness. 
It is difficult to detect whether a bitch is in pup till 
five or six weeks are elapsed. At this time, the belly^ 
begins to drop and the teats to enlarge ; and, in the 
last two or three days of pregnancy, the belly becomes 
Hiore and more pendulous, though not larger, and the 
contents seem to get more backward. See the article 
Pupping. 



BRONCHOCELE. 

fironchocele is a swelling of the glands of the throat, 

and is a very common complaint amr>ng dogs. Pugs 

^^ and French pointers are j>ecuiiarly liable to it. In thp 

^^ human species this disease b very peculiar to the in- 
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hibitaota of moustaiijOtus countries* and bas h«q| 
supposed to be depend wtoa aoue partkuiar quality 
of the water ie those yiciaities. But in doga^oo su(;b 
peculiarity takes place: it does not appear in them 
iudigeoous to any particnJar soil, hut almost peculiar 
to some particular species of do^s, though other dogs 
soimtimes have it, as terriers ; but it is nmch less fre- 
quent, and in the larger tribes is hardly ever seen* \X 
comes on generally while very young, and coatinu^i 
to increase to a certain siee, when it beeonies stati- 
i<Miiaury« aeMom increasing to such a degree a» to prove 
£*taL It k however troublesome, and in some mea- 
€are hurtful, ^om the pressure.it occasions on the sur- 
rounding parts. If an ointment is made with equal 
-parts of mercurial and bliiitering ointment, and tb(^ 
swelling rubbed with it every d^, avoiding salivation^ 
it commonly lessens and frequently wholly removes 
it. But it is necessary also at the same time to give 
internal alteratives: four, five, six, or. seven grains 
of burnt sponge, with half (he quantity of uitre givea 
every morning, will be found usefuL 



CANCER. 

Two parts erilyin dogs are subject to a cancerous 
a&ction, and both these are organs concerned in ge- 
neration. The teats of bitches become at times inr 
durated, and swelled with a schirroua indolent tumour^ 
which more oonotmonly remains indecent and without 
ul(»r : but now and then, when such a tumour has in- 
creased to a very considerable »ze, a small ulcer 
imrsts out, which slowly increases to a very consider- 
able surface. In tlie worst of these cases there is 
«ot present the vuukat and horrible spreading of the 

P3 
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liutnan cancer, nor does it appear to give much ptni» 
or to injure the health ; and dogs who are s^nflbred to 
remain with it, live for a great length of time without 
much inconirenience to themselves. Tliis state admits 
of only one cure, which is the complete removal i>i 
the whole tumour. The vagina or rather the womb 
of bitches also frequently takes on an ulcerous state, 
accompanied with a fungous excrescence, which is 
brought on oftentimes from the horrible brutality of 
boys who force dogs from bitches in the act of copu* 
latioR. This compfaintadmils of no cure, that I have 
witnessed. In the penis t)f dogs also a simMar -fungous 
ei^crescence sometimes forms, but it does not appear 
to erode the neighbouring parts much : it increases 
rather than dimmishes the size« till its offienaiveness 
obliges the animal to be made away with. 

CANKER IN THE EAR. 

An effusion of blood or matter within the ear it a 
Yer J common complaint among dogs. It participates 
in nature with mange, being nothing more than an 
outlet to the constitution to get rid of the overflux of 
blood formed by too little exercise and too much 
food. It is more common with Newfoundland dogs 
than any other, and likewise in all dogs who are na^ 
turally fondof the water : hence it is also aimo8tiiF> 
digenous to poo^s and other water spaniels. Setters 
are also very liable to rt. Not only do those dogs idia 
affect the water much prove naturally more obnoxious 
to its attack, but the water itself ap^ars particalariy 
to have a tendency to produce it. It appears first ifl 
the form of a dry red substance within the ear, on 
looking iu it towards the bottom. This is nottung^ 



more than an pffuaioii of blood. If it is sufTercd to 
go unattended to, gradually matter forins, aud tlien 
tlie ear is seon moist witliin. The itching is intolera- 
ble ill the comjilaint, and iu the advanced &tagc« of it 
the ear b verv tender. W'ren it has remained long, 
the ear becomes closed, and tlie hearing lo.st : now 
and then it penetrates inwards, and destroys the dog. 
When it first appears, it may be easil'v removed by 
any astringent wash, assisted hy cooling phisic. TTie 
"^ Canker Wash [page 22] isihe be-t nnplication I 
have discovered. When it has e^i1ted a coustdentble 
length of linie, great attention must be paid to the 
constitutioD. The dog omit have less food and iqore 
exercise, and in addition to the Canker Wash 
{page 2'3] he should have a continued course of the 
Alterativk Co!«dition Powders [pagu 22] 
. «ith an occasional dose of phpic. 

CANKER ON THE OUTSIDE OF THE EAR, 

• This, though it bears ihe same name and arises from 

the same cause, via. a maiigj- afj'eclion, is in ap- 

peiiranie a very diflcrent disease. It consists in an 

ill disposed ulcer on some part of the flap of one or 

both ears, most frequently units edge, dividing it into 

a sort of "lit. It is not a little remarkable, that 

whereas long haired dogs (as Newfoundland, setters, 

and water spi>ntc!s) are more subject to internal can- 

ier of the ear : so smooth coated dogs (as pointer* 

and linunds) are tlie only ones in general affected with 

^^»» this oiit<~r canker. Pointers and hounds who liave 

^^^■been rounded, vibicfa is having the flap shortened, are 

^^^jfern liable to it than those wlio have their ears of the 

^ natural length, Frou thii circiUDstauce il is eommoti 

^^£^-:i^^-^ , «^«^ ^-^A ^:z.^^ . J2o^y 



t»raoiMi ibemi after fiw disease hmpjpwMwd; bot 
tbbfreqmendjF £iik^ particularly unksa the part takaa 
<tf c&ttadft coosMenMy beyond the aur&oa of tfa^ 
ukerated alit. It is coBiinoa to bum out tba uloer 
either with the actual cautery or soaie caustic sul>^ 
ftaoee ; hnt this is-ako a very uucertaiu cure. Tim 
qwMt effiactual apfiicatioa i have ever found iaas^ 
-^ Qmjuthmxt, vide page 22« if this is applied with 
fiiH atteotioa, it arldom tf ever fiiils ; aud ia any caa% 
when this proves tea mild, the part luay be first buial 
4Hr touched with caustic sufficieotly deep, and dccfstd 
aftirwarda with the Ottttsiieut. Aa this k ako m 
wiangyafectioa^ so atteatiousuut be paid to claaaaa 
Ike coiuitiUitioii. See Mangb. 



CATARACT. See Elinpness. 



CLAWS. 
Puppies are bom frequently with dew claws : sonie- 
times these are double audsupemujnerary. The dew 
^ws are the little side claw situated on the innoi 
side, distinct irom and much above the daws of tba 
toes. They are fpequeutly unattached, except by n 
small portion of skiu ; but whether attached or not, ]| 
is always prudent to cut them oft* in a few days afte^ 
birth» as they become very troublesome as the dog 
grows up 4 for the nail attached to the end firequentlgi; 
turns in and wounds the claw« or« by its hookrlik^ 
shape, it catches into^ery thing the dog treads on* 
The other claws of dogs are also subject, when they 
have not sufficient e&^cise, to become pretematurall j 
long, and, by turning in, become troublesome, and 
)amie the dog« These claws ^b/o^M never be cutoff 



^T^VV-w^e \^<^^d^t,^^ '•^•^^C^t^X^ /Lirr»>Wi^o^ . ^f^^ 
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AV4th sclssars, which are apt to split them ; but they 
iiliould be sawed oif with a very fine and hard cocks- 
spur saw, and then filed smooth. The toes of dogs 
also are subject to a peculiar disease, in which one of 
them appears very highly inflamed, swollen, and 
somewhat ulcerated, around the claw. The dog is 
continually licking it, and this, instead of doing good, 
as is supposed, always makes it worse. Tliis complaint 
is commonly mistaken for an accident, and persons 
are surprised that the common attempts at cure do 
not succeed : the fact is, that this ^affection is nothing 
more than inange, and it may be readily cured by 
applyifigthe Mange Ointment [page 21], sewing-^ 
it up in leather to prevent the dog's UdLmg iU 



CLYSTERS. 

Clysters are of the utmost service in many cases 
to dogs : they are a most powerful stunulant to the 
bowels in' obstinate obstrjuctious, and in many in- 
stances they alone can be depended upon ; ^r, in an 
accumulation of hardened excrement existing low 
down' in the bowels, purging physic by the mouth 
loses all its efficacy, and only increases the evil. la 
inflamed bowels, bladder,- kid^tys, or womb, clys^ 
ters act as a fomentation : clysters also afford nourish- 
me\it in a very great degree when made of nutritious 
liquids. Cases whereio tbey may be beneficially used 
as nutriment. occur very frequently : as w^en tliere is 
so obstinate a sickness that o^iug' will remain on 
the stomach ; and when, likewise, from disinclination a 
dog refuses his food, and cannot be forced ; in wounds 
of the mouth, face, or throat. In these and other 
cases, clysters >of broth, gravy, or gruelj will aflord 



a very considerable share of nutriment : a nnldl pro- 
pwtk'iYf i6plu!tt;*«9 ^O'drops of laudanmn, may be 
given in each, to enable them to be longer retained. 
Astrin^;ent clysters, as starch, rice-water, alnmine 
infusion, infusion of red roses, or oak bark, are all 
Bseful in violent loosenesses. Purging clysters may 
be made of vesfl or mutton broth, with a portion of 
salt pr moist sugar in them: the ellect may be 
quickened b^^ addirg castor oil. 



CONDITION, 

The term condition, as applied to dogs, is ^milar 
to the same term as used smiong horses, and only* 
means the plentitude of health and perfection in ex^ 
temal appearance, united with a capability from wind 
and vigour to go through all the exercises required 
of them ; it is therefore evident that condition is of 
material consequence to sportsmen. Many cfress 
their sporting dogs over twice every year with sul- 
phur, to improve the condition of their coats ; otheri 
give them mercurial sulphurets or antimoniafe : but 
the best means I know is a course of the AltBBA- 
irxvE Condition Powdeks [page 22]. See t|ie 
articles Alteb ATI VKS and Mange. 



COSinVENESS. 
A life of art subjects dogs to great irregularity m 
the evacuations from their bowels, and hence costiva- 
tiess is a mo«t frequent complaint among them. If 
a dog eontmues costive many days, the contents of the 
1»owels^ accumulate, and bring on inflammatioo. la 
this case, violent purging physic frequently does barm, 
for it not only bdsghtcM the JBifaiiiwiatiQB« but, by 
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faurrying what may lia|)peii to He ia the bowels (ov^^^i^,^^. 
ward, it increases the evil* Thus» whenever a dog has .- ^i^^n. ^ 
had any obstructioii for more than three days^ he J^^^*^ 
should have a clyster as w«ll as a purgative. Habitual 
costiveness is best relieved by vegetable food* 

COUGH. 

Dogs and horses are more subject to conghs, .or 
as much so as oaradvies* Horses indeed are much 
more so. Dogv have several kinds of cough, and as 
these arise firom very diflereut causes, require very 
different treatment^ and have very difierent tenuina- 
tioDs^ so they reqinre particularizing. One of tkt 
most general coughs to which dogs are liable is that 
which usually accompianies distemper. This in gene- 
ral is a short dry cough, with an effort to briog 
something up; it is seldom, however, any thing 
comes up, unless a little frothy mucus. This cough 
in general appears when a dog is just attaining his 
full growth, sometimes between four and nine or ten 
months; it may, however, appear sooner or much 
later, but the majority of instances occur while they 
continue puppies, or just as they attain their growth. 
When, therefore, a young dog coughs much, shivecsj 
is dull, and wastes, though he may eat as usual, in 
that case the dog has the cough of distemper, and it 
is to be cured by the means recommeuded under 
that head. 

Sometimes a young full grown dog has a short oc- 
easional cough that may l&ewise distress him, or occar 
sion any sickness. In general some stanng of the 
hairand foetor of the breath accompany it. This arises 
£rom worms, and is to' be cured by the means recom* 
mended under that head. 
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Pogs may also and frequently do hare cough from 
a common cold taken, which must be treated by 
cooling medicines and gentle emetics. When it he- 
tokens much inflammation of the langs, treat as tinder 
that article. Another very common cough is that 
nvhich most old dogs are subject to, and is particular 
ized under the h^ad Asthma. 



DISLOCATIONS. 

These arc very liable to happen to dogs ; to almost 
all the joints. Those most liable to it are the 
shoulder and knee before, and the knee and hip be- 
hind. To give any particular direction for the re- 
ducing them would be nearly useless, because they 
can be eflected with safety by no one but a person 
acquainted with the anatomy of the animal. It is su^ 
ficient to say that, w hen a dislocation has happened, 
care should be taken to examine whether there is 
a fracture as well, which is very frequently the 
case. Unde)- these circumstances, it is seldom that 
the dislocation can be reduced without using too 
much violence to the limb : the only thing that can 
be done is to support the parts as in fractures, whkh 

The mode of detecting fracture is not difficult ; for if 
there is a fracture, on moving the joint there will be 
an evident rou^ioess and grating of the bones, which 
will be sensibly felt by the hand. If any attempts 
are made at reducing a dislocation, it is evident that 
the direction in which the dislocated bone is parted 
from its socket should be taken into consideration in 
the means used for reducing it ; and it is this that 
renders it difficult to lay down rules except to those 
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acqnainteil with the anatomy of the auimal. A mo- 
derately tirm ex tension should he made by two persons; 
one holding the body and one part of the joint, and 
the other the immediate dislocated limb. If this ex- 
tension is sufficiently and properly made, the dislo* 
cated bone will slip into its socket, and the limb be 
found perfect. When the shoulder is dislocated, 
which is a very rare occurrence, it may be forwards or 
backwards. It is generally forwards* The elbow 
may be dislocated either inwards or outwajr<ls ; it is 
more usually inwards. The hip is more frequent!y 
dislocated than either of the former cases, and it more 
generally happens that tlie head of the thigh bone is 
carried upwards and backwards. In which case it 
makes the bip o£ that side sensibly higher and more 
backward than the-other, and hence it becomes easily 
detected. The muscles of the loins are so strong, 
that reduction of the thigh is exceedingly difficu/t. 

The knee joint, that is the joint next the hip, is 
also subject to dislocation ; and this is more fre« 
quently inward than outward ; and, from the strength 
of the surrounding muscles, it is of^eu found difficult 
to reduce. It is but seldom the elbow is dislocated 
without a fracture also. When a dislocation has been 
reduced, then a pitch plaster slioald be judiciously ap- 
plied to the part to keep it in its place. 



DISTEMPER. 
As I have dedicated a little Treatise purposely to 
this disease, so 1 only here offi^r a few general re- 
marks. Tije little work above alluded to, is sold by 
every vender of the medicines, as well as by most 
booksellers ; and, as it contains a very copious ac- 

Q 
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count of tbf disease, and its mode of cure» those wb# 
wish for further ioformatiou are referred to it, it^ 
price being only One Shilling. The Di^teiiijier, 
though now so general and coniiiipn, 19 nevertb^k^si ft 
disease that does not appear to have beep ImQWiB^ 9 
century ago; and even yet throughout the European 
Continent it is considered as an epidemic that visits 
them every three or four years. But now hardly any 
4pg escapes it ; it being a disease to which every do^ 
i# born with a constitutional 1 lability « and wliicli in 
Vought into action by either the predisposition exiyt* 
iog within him, or by a cold taken. In most instaiicef 
^e attack occurs either before or about the p^iod 
that a dog attains his full growth. IXogs however 
willy in some very few instances, escape it altogelhefv 
s^id others have it at two, three, or even several years 
old ; i;io period whatever being exempt from its at*. 
tack. In pugs, terriers, and some others, k will ap- 
pear in two or three weeks after tbey are bom ; and 
this is still more frequent with pugs tliaa with an}f- 
otlierkindof dog. It is not unfrequent for d<^s to. 
l^ave it a second time : this second attack is ^npr^lhf 
within a year fiom the first ; but sometimes thjey wift 
have it at a much longer period from the first ^Uack^ 
and I have seen dogs have it more th9n twice evei). 

From the vast number of cases that £ail ^nder qaj 
notice, these peculiarities are sufficiently common with 
nie ; but, in general, a dog who has once had distem- 
per is considered safe from future attack, apd perhaps 
not one dog in a hundred ever ddes have it asef;oiid 
time. 

The distemper commences its attack in various 
lyays; in fiict, it is a disease that in its rise, appear4iic^. 
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variety than any other complaint known. " ft Vtf^ 
nunyerous ca^tfstltaf 6cc!tiT, tlb& iffst i J^MnrtO ttt iidtited 
fe 2f tiolcnt looseness or Scotrefrittg ; ih otWnf, ita otw- 
ftonstl fit betokens its apptoach ; but in ttife majitrtr|f 
Ihe first appeatamces observed are, a gradual ^vstsfinj^ i 
the dog loses flesh, perhaps fof weeks before nkrcll 
notice is taken of it; a slight congh is observed ; aWa 
by degrees the nose and feyes becomes ilicfet6f tWd 
itsuaf, and T^actei* rnns from them in small qtfantiti^. 
This mohrtare gradually changes to matter, aftd thti 
eyes and nose are glued up with it, parficnlartf t^fi^ 
the dbg is first observed m the morning. 

There is, hrgentfraf, a very great inclkksfticm td 
sneeze, from the affection of the nose ; but, ftccordih^ 
♦*e the part tffferted, so da the symptoms tary ; aiid set 
these are its various afs there artf. varitnTsf part^ almost] 
*©• thn disestse becomes ifrfr ntoSt vafritfrftfiat catt poii 
mblye^ist. • 

Dsogs attacked with distemper exhibit geifefafly all 
the appearances of fever : they shrref much, afwf ttti 
t^9j^s^kwg rM ft»«* ; tltey art; dtffl, and hsNVrf dis- 
nkt\im^<nitchf(fti4fnndfteqviettfly tti<ivc h-ua. oecasi^ 
oncil sif^kpess and threwhigf Hp. The fhrog^ss of tbd 
cemplsint i» tts vsrious as its ^tttacJb. 

The abov^a^ M the genei^f symptorffs tbat pr^ 
vuii ; some t^sm hai^ ^em ail at the same time i 
many ethem bate some emly. The varieties are iith 
fuense, but ihate k- no dog wlio has distemper but 
wbal i» attafcked with s^me of the nbove symptoitts. 
in some eaeear fj^ disease h' vefy iofifg, even^ imny 
yiFeekf^^ befof^ H 2ifrive» at its heigkC ; i» ethers; it§ 
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wkole fwcc appears in a few days from the first a^ 



Its fcsnmfncement may be very fiequently sittri- 
bated to some accidental cause, as onosual exposure to 
cold. Throwing into the water, or carelessly wa^ 
log and not drying, are very common causes. Another 
very general cause is contagion. It is catching in the 
highest degree : a dog who has bot liad it, seldom 
escapes if he is in company with one who has it 
When caught in this way, it is longer or shorter in 
its approach according to the disposition and state of 
the dog's health. 

Some breeds have it much worse than others ; so 
touch so, that a whole litter of one bitch will die, 
while another of the same bitch will have it very 
mildly. Particular kinds of dogs have it also worse 
than others : it is very fatal to pugs and greyhounds; 
terriers have it likewise badly, and it may be regarded 
as a general rule, that the younger a dog has it, the 
worse will the disease prov«. Very young puppies 
seldom live with it. 

As has been before sated, the immediate part of 
the body that it fixea its particular attafck upon b va- 
rious according to circumstances. It sometimes 
seems to exist principally in the head, when it pro- 
duces sneezing, watery eyes and nose, and every ap- 
pearance of a violent cold taken. In some cases it 
seems to affect the bowels only, and there is an ab- 
sence of almost every other symptom but a violent 
looseness. The chest, in other cases, appears more 
affected than the head, and there is then a short dis^ 
tressing cough a)>pears before the running from the 
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nose and eyes commences. Iti some oHiere, also, the 
first attack is made on the loins, and wea^fiess of 
them and the hinder extremities is the first symptom 
observed-: but though this paralytic aflbction is very 
common, yet, in the greater number of cases, it comes 
on some time after the other symptoms have appeared. 
In some cases the disease will make its attack by 
an universal eruption over the body, particularly 
under the belly and down the inside of the thighs : 
this eruption is pustular, and* the pustules are not very 
dissimilar to those of the small* pox. In one year in 
particular, almostevery case that fell under my notice 
was accompanied* with this appearance. It was also 
attended with very deep yellow-coloured urine, and 
great marks of biliary affection. 

The distemper will sometimes appear by a violent 
gathering or tumour forming- in some part of the 
body, particularly of the head ; but this is not a 
common mode of attack. 

The convulsions that.dogs are subject to- from dis- 
temper are of two kind^ : tiie one is this paralytic af^ 
fection, which- fy-equently leavesa spasmodic twitching* 
in one or more of the limbs for WHb ; the other is a 
pei-fect fit, when every part of the body is convulsed 
and strangely contorted; andtfaere is a total mentkl 
alienation. When a dog very early in distemper has a 
fit; or an occasional fit now and then, such a dog 
may recover ; but when the complainthas made some 
progress, and' fits come on, fi)llowed'in succession by 
each other, such a dog never recovers. This sort- of 
fit is frequently trifling atfirst> producing only a slight 
champing of tlie mouth, with a little froth ; from 
which state a dog may be almost immediately brought 
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out, bjT any sudden surprise, a little cold water being 
tiirown in the face, or by being coaxed : but theae at- 
tacks gradually strengthen, and, becoming more ob- 
stinate, they wear down the animal on the second or 
third day from their appearance. 

As the commencement of this disease is so various^ 
so is its progress. In some cases it seems to spend all 
its fury on the head ; in others, the bowels are princi- 
paliy affected ; while otiiers waste from consumptioo. 
Some again become wholly putrid, and exhibit all the 
marks of putrid fever. Others appear to have the 
affection moderately ; but on a sudden the disease 
appears to be translated to the head, and they are pre- 
sently taken off by fits. 

According to the mode in which the disease at* 
tacks a dog, so must the treatment be conducted. It 
is to this immense variety in the disease, and to the * 
very varied appearance it puts on, that so many re- 
medies are prescribed for the complaint, and which 
all of them, from being occasionally beneficial, become 
in the minds of those using them infallible. Distem 
per is therefore seldom spoken of among a number of 
sportsmen, but every one of them knows a certain 
cure, one that has never failed with him. The £aict is, 
that something has been tried by each, which per- 
haps did good in two or three instances ; or nature 
very probably has effected a cure : what was given is 
therefore extolled into a sovereign remedy, till the 
next cases that happen are found to resist its effect, or, 
the person meeting with no more cases, continues to 
think this remedy certain, and in all companies where 
the subject is spoken of he extols it as infallible. 

These is, perhaps, hardly any one thing that is ever 
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ren for distemper but what I have fully tried, and 
\ one among the various remedies but what has. "^ 

pd oftener than it has succeeded. The powder. 
^wn so generally as my Distemper PowDE^^i^ 
igc 21] wai discovered by me twenty years ago; 
1 1 can with truth assert that it is tiie most sovereign 
iedy that I have been able to meet with. I am 
\ to confess, from the very great varieties in the 
iplaint, that thb remedy- wants other helps fre-' 
qiMntly, and sometimes even fails altogether. But 
was this celebrated remedy always given with proper, 
care, and judicious attention to the varying symptoms, 
it would very seldom fail, so seldom as to make it fair, 
to consider it as a most certain general remedy. The 
reason this Powder is not found always to succeed, ia 
the improper time in which it is administered in many, 
cases. It is often given too early in tlie complaint, 
without any preparation ; that is, without an emetic : 
and it is often given when there is great looseness and 
purging, by which means it runs quickly off, and does ' 
more harm than good* 

When a dog is attacked with the cough, the eyes 
being red and watery, and the animal heavy and dull, 
an emetic should be given. One, two, or three grains 
of emetic tartar is a proper emetic, according to size,.- ^ 
age, and strength ; or a desert spoonful of salt may 
be substituted. The next day let a Distemper 
Powder be given [see page 21]; and, if the fever 
appears iH>n^derable, every evening he may have one, . 
two, or three grains of James's Powder, with or with- 
out double the quantity of nitre. This will be found a 
most excellent auxiliary. The only caution to be ob- 
served is, that the James's Powder should not purge ; if. 








it does, it must be omitted. This plan may be con- 
tinued for four days, when the emetic should be again- 
repeated ; and which should- l^e re-soited' to oflenep 
or seldomer, as the cough is more or less a troubliBsome 
sj'niptom. The body should not be costive, but HMKy; 
be gently opened by castor oil ; but by no means- ' 
should violent purging be brought on ; on the con- 
trary, every means should be taken to avoid purging^ 
which is ene of the most fatal symptoms that a dog 
can have, and, whenever it appears, it should be iiBr 
mediately stoppe<l. Rice, or starcb, may be given a» 
food, but the most efficacious means of checking tbe 
looseness consists in giving balls made of equal parts- 
of gum- arabic and- chalk. These should^ be given two* 
or three times a day till the purging is stopped^ when- 
the former treatment may be resumed. 

In case fits come 00, a strong emetic should be- im^ 
mediately given, and the dog kept very in^arnK Should 
the disease take a., putrid turn, that is, should the 
dog smell much, ran much matter from t4ie nose, 
and this matter become bloody, if be gets weak and* 
refuses-food, the following balls will* m^ that case be 
niecessary: Distemper Powder, one part-; Peruvian- 
Dark, and Chamomile Flower Powder, two parts of 
each : mix witli honeys and give as Halls two or tbreje 
times a- day, a« much as the- stomach will bear* 
Should it purge, give ten or twenty drops of laudanum,, 
or a quarter of a grain of opium with each dose» 
Sometimes, without any great a|>parent putridity, a 
dog lingers-on a. long time, in which case it is not ne- 
cessary to give a Distemper Powder more than once 
in four or five days : nor h it always proper in these 
cases.to give the JfiunesV Powder fer any great' length 
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of time together. Erery morniug a ball made of equal 
parts of bark and chamomile flowers^ as large at the 
dog can swallow, may be very usefully given. 
Throughout the disease the animal should be nutri- 
tiously fed, except in the very first stages ; when, if he 
has much fever and is already fat, he may be sparingly 
fed : but, as a general rule, it is not proper to feed 
too sparingly ; for, as it is uncertain how long th« 
disease may last, so it b necessary to keep up the 
strength by every means. The exercise should not be 
excessive ; when it is, fits frequently come on. The 
dog should lie kept in a moderate temperature, 
rather warm than cold ; and it should be particularly 
impressed on the recollection, that, as it is a disease 
particularly subject to relapse even after two or 
tliree weeks, so the medicines should not be hastily 
discontinued,^ 

More copious directions may be found on a re- 
ference to the DISTEMPER TREATISE, sold with 
the Pow DBR [page 2 1]. 



DROPSY. 

Tliis is by no means an uncommon cpmplairit ia 
dogs. They are most subject to ascit^ or ventral 
dopsy ; next, they have dropsy of the chest : less fre- 
quently they have encysted dropsy ; and least of aU 
are they subject to anasarca, unless accompanied by 
ascites. 

Ascites or dropsy of the bdly is^ as I have before, 
remarked, not an uncommon disease, and a prodigious, 
quantity of water is sometimes a^cumutated. The 
cause of the complaint appears of various kinds, and 
its attack is sometimes slow and sotnietinies rapid. l\ 
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is very often preceded by a cough ; iu other iustancei 
nothing is observed but a ravenous appetite; and tbt 
dog, though he eats this additional qBantity^ yet 
1^'astes in flesh. Gradually, ho^vever, be begins to 
•well in the belly, which grows round, hard, and 
shining. The breathing becomes quick ; he drinks 
much; and though in the early stages he may 
eat, yet, as tlie disease advances, his appetite fail^ 
and at last he becomes suBbcated from the pressUire 
the water makes on the diaphragm, or membrane that 
parts the lungs from the bowels. 

This disease never, that I am aware of, admits of 
a natural cure ; nor does it much oftener admit of a 
cure by operation or medicine. I have drawn off 
the water by tapping iu many instances, but in aft 
they filled again. In some I have repeated the 
operation ; but the et!*ect has been the same, though 
all the usual means oi tonics and diuretics have been 
interTcned. 

Diuretics sometimes seem useful in the very earf^ 
stages ; from the later ones none, I believe, have re 
covered. I have used cream of fertar with benefit, and 
also the foxglove ; but 1 have found most aeti^ity 
from calomel, antimony, and fox glove, in aiiion.- 

Dropsy may be distinguished from fat by the puF- 
ticular tumour that the belly form» in dropsy inraif- 
ing down, wbtfe the back bone sticks irp, and the 
'liips start through the skirt. The hair likewise stated^ 
and the coat ispecuHarly harsh. It may be distil^ 
gnished from being in pup by tlie teats> ivhicb alivaya 
enlarge as the belty enkirges when- in puji; btit 
more particularly may it be eis^ingnished by the mv- 
Ailati<»& of tte water in tlie belly in dropsy, w h er e as 
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in pregnancy there is no uddulatipn. The belly* 
bowever full, has not tliat tight tense fedi that drop«y 
has. Tliere may also he inequaUties distioguisbttc| 
in it^ which are the puppies, and, when pregnaacj 
is at ail advanced, they may he feit to move. 

In dropsy, the most certain mode of detecting the 
presence of water is by the touch. If the right hand 
is laid on the belly, and with the left hand the otbef 
side of the belly is tapped, an undulating motion is 
felt by the right hand, exactly similar to what would 
be felt by placing one hand on a bladder of water, and 
striking it with tlie other. Some dogs will live a very 
considerable time with a great <|uaBtity of water in 
them ; others are more speedily parried 00*. . 

The next dressy is that arising from the accumiK^ 
lation of water in the chesty or, as it is teru^d ia 
human medicine, hydrothora^^^. It may oc£Uf as a 
chronic affection, that is^ a& a slow accumiilalioB ; or 
it may be the effect of aa acute disease,, I» fofi&mm^^' 
tion of the Umgs, ver^; frequeotly about the thiufrcby^ 
water begins to be thrown o^t i<tto the. ehml rapid^ 
lijhicb in a few hours dj^stfioys the apimals if ai^ic^. 
jjiidiciQus practjjtiones is ^aUed in, h^ ^fiqueutl^ 
Ulteds; the conseqiieiii;e of which is, the dog. dies UQr- 
4Qr th? operaliQH g«iiera%. Opening a psi^ici^afc 
^rt^ is npt taore cert^nly, fiital ia olh^p inst^poevi. 
tha<i th^ opeoiog a. vein if) tbi^^ dp^^s«. The cbroav 
oises of dr^s3[ o£ th^ chest are, iv g«neral^ the ^ 
ifici of long cpqtuiui^d a$th|iHl, whi<^ "w&ry fi^eqiiently.. 
terininates m this manner. Lpng contiaued iD^uge 
iiuU ajsp brii^ it qs. ( have always fouad it incur^bk. 
^ 'E.nqy^T^B. Dkopsx.^Ao accupMUatioa of w*.. 
ter, pr ^f a. &tty 9lr.ge^)i»Q^s m)^Wj Mt % 9ywx 
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sometiniet exists. It is detected by the dropsical 
swelling being not so universally diffused over the 
belly, and the undulation is more obscure. It reiiiains 
also a longer tune without proving fatal. I have 
never succeeded in any attempts at a cure. 

Hydatids likewise now and then, but very rarely, 
form a species of dropsy. I have seen them in' the 
liver^ the lungs, tlie spleen, and the brain. 



EPILEPSY. See Fits. 



EXERCISE. 
The want of due exercise is the cause of one half 
of the diseases of dogs; and the ill effect of this is 
heightened by inordinate feeding. It should be re- 
membered that a dog is an animal of prey, destined 
by nature in a wild state to hunt for his food, by 
preying on lesser and weaker animals, whose exertions 
to escape must keep him in a continual state of most 
active exercise. In this state dogs probably get a 
regular and full meal not twice in a week. How 
very difficult must be their remove, therefore, from a 
state of nature, either shut up in a warm room twenty- 
two out of twenty-four hours, or perhaps chained by 
the necks many months together without any other 
exercise than the length of their cham allows ! If they 
have plenty of air, and are moderately fed, then the 
want of exercise shews itself by mange or canker. If 
a dog is confined in a room well washed, and other- 
wise attended to, then it shews itself by hicreased ^t' 
and cough, which ends in asthnia. Nothing is a nM>re' 
convinchig proof of the necessity of exercise to animals 
tli^ tbeir-uaturai love of piuy ; ixom which we iuler 
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that nature intended exercise as one of the most nato- 
ral means of encouraging health. See the article 
Exercise in Horses. 

It is a very excellent plan to learn young puppies 
to play ^vith a ball'; by this means they will exercise 
themselves very well, and continue through life at* 
tached to the exertion : those who will not amuse 
themselves in this way, yet may all be taught to be 
fond of fetching. A very mistaken opinion prevails^ 
that, because a dog is turned out into a yard or 
couit an hour or half an hour, that he exercises ; on 
the contrary, in general he looks on this as a puuish* 
ment» and sits shivering at the door the whole time* 

Dogs are more disposed to take exercise in com- 
pany than alone : emulation induces them to run and 
frolic with each other. For sporting dogs, constant 
exercise is essentially necessary; otherwise, when 
they are laid by for the season, and continue in con- 
iiiiement, when they are again wanted they will be 
found fat, without wind, and easily fatigued; for 
not only are they less accustomed to exercise, but the 
muscles of the body actually become lessened, and 
hence weakened by want of exercise. Exercise im- 
proves the wind, by taking up the surrounding fat 
trom the heart and chest, and thus allowing the lungs 
to expand. But wherever circumstances preclude 
exercise altogether, then greater circumspection 
should be used in the feeding : it should be moderate, 
and as much as may be composed of vegetables. 

Dogs deprived of exercise are very subject to fits ; 
and those who have been long confined, and then 
sufitTcd to exercise, are equally liable to them. This 
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is rery comiuQii i^ith sporting dogs, and it is aUo cmb« 
inon with dogs coming from on board ship. 

To lay down any general rule as to the quantity of 
exercise proper, is impossible. In fat dogs it should 
not be violent, but it should be long continued .: vrh^n 
it is too violent, it b apt to produce cough, and, m 
the end, is the parent of asthma ; it likewise ocqasjous 
fits iu many instances. Sporting dogs require gaUo|p» 
to fit them for their work, and to give them wind ; 
and for this purpose they should be taught to follow, 
ahors^. 

Lessor dogs, for the purpose of health, require 9/^ 
letLft two hours' exercise ev^ry day. 



FATNESS EXCESSIVE. 
This is a most common complaint among dogs. A 
proper plumpness of appearance denotj^ health ; 'but» 
when the animal oil, called fat, becomes inordinately 
disproportionate to the rest of tlie component parts of 
the body, it is then asource of numerous diseases, many 
of them fatal : hence a very great number of dpgs 
die of mere fat. Any dog may be mad^ fat by 
excessive feeding and but little exercise. Provided 
t)iis has been done iu a hurry^ the dog may. be 
reduced to his former state without prc^udicje ; hjn^t, 
when a dog gradually accumulates fat from iiniu)*- 
gence, then it becomes so .completely a diseasf^ thut 
even exercise and abstinence will not reduce him ; lor 
the generation of fat is so habitual a work of the coo- 
slitotion, that, however little the animal t^kes, t^t 
little turns to fat : it is tlms that it is very usm4 for 
f^t dogs 4o eat but Uttle. 
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There are two soui*(5&s of fut ; one is over-feeding, 
llie other want of excercise ; and when, as is very 
frequently the case, both happen to ^eet in the same 
subject, then the accnmulation is certain. When 
dogs are over-fed, whatever is taken into the body 
more than the general secretions require is either 
converted into fat, or forms som^ other unusual se- 
cretion ; such as matter in the ears, as in canker ; 
or scabs on the skin, as in mange. 

Exercise increases all the secretions; hence, nnd^'r 
strong exercise more nutriment is required ; and 
thus, in these cases, full feeding does not produce 
fat ; but even in full exercise, provided some of the 
secretions are stopped, though others may be ih full 
force, yet the accumulation of fat becomes great: 
thus spayed bitches and castrated dogs become very 
fat, however they may work. 

Fat more readily accumulates in middle aged and^ 
old dogs than m young ; and the fat of old dogs 
is more hurtful than of the young, because all old 
animals have their iat placed more inwardly, while 
young ones have it placed upon tlie surfkce of the 
body. 

• Fat occa^ons several di^ases ; it is the parent of 
dropsy, it generates miOig^ and canker : but the 
most fatal disease it occasions is asthma, which see. 
Sometimes it occasions continued fits, from the press- 
ure it produces on the vessels of the. head and chest 



FEEDING OF DOGS. 

This is an important subject, as upon judicious 
feeding much of their health and comfort depends, 
and by injudicious feedilig very many of their com- 
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plaints are brought on. It is curious thai the wnt 
of food and the excess of it should both produce th^ 
same disease. It is very seldom that a dog U badly 
kept for a considerable length of time, bnt UmI lie 
contracts mange ; and it is ako seldom that a dog is 
permitted to eat to excess for a continuancey biDit 
that he becomes mangy. However, if the fune 
cleanliness and care were to be observed in both the 
cases, the lean dog wo^d have the least mange, 
and his also would be of a kind much more easy of 
cure. 

To feed judiciously, the physiology of digestion 
should be understood. All the juices of the body, 
and indeed all the solids of the body as well, axe 
furnished from the blood ; and these juices are in a 
continual state of waste, and the solids in a omtinuai 
state of wear, by exertion, and this in proportion 
to tlie exertion used ; consequently, there most be 
some means of recruiting this waste of the fluids^ 
and some means of repairing thb wear of the solids. 
Nature has intended that this should be done by 
food, which consists of solid and fiuid substances 
taken into the mouth, which are there masticated 
and broken down into small masses by the teeth, 
and mixed into a paste with the saliva, which makes 
a soft pulp, fitted to be acted upon when it is passed 
from the mouth into the stomach by the act of 
swallowing. 

Having passed into the stomach, it there meets 
with a strong solvent juice generated by the stomach, 
and called gastric juice; by mixing with which it 
becomes animalized, and, in fact, wholly altered. 
In a complete pultaceous mass it is passed into the 
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bowels, where there are little vessels that strain sucK 
fluid parts as are fitted for nourishmg the body, and 
pass it forwards in very minute streams into glands, 
called the mesenteric. These pour their contents 
into one conunon receptacle, from whence the fluid, 
called the chyle, is poured into the heart to form 
blood. The blood, therefore, is constantly recruit- 
ing from this source ; and from this idea it will na- 
turally suggest itself, that, when food is withheld, the 
blood must waste, from which all the fluids become 
wasted, and the solids wear fast ; and, on the con- 
trary, when the food is in too great quantities, the 
blood will in that case be too rich, and be generated 
in too large quantities, and hence some or all the 
fluids of the body will be formed in too large qaan- 
tities. The moisture that goes to the skin will be- 
come acrid, and form a disease called mange : the 
snbaceous glands of the ear, instead of forming- 
wax, will form blood or matter, ^called canker : or 
it will tend to the teats, where, if it is not the-4ime 
to form milk, it will form a spurious secretion, lay- 
Rig the foundation for cancer; or otherwise it may, 
and does very commonly, form an inordmate quantity 
of the oily fluid called fat. 

It next beconoies a question, what kind of food k 
best. On observing a dog, both as a naturalist and 
physiologist, we are not at a moment's loss in deter- 
nrining that the dog is neither wholly carnivorous, 
Bor whoUy herbivorous, but of a mixed kind, in- 
tended to take in both, and formed to receive 
nourishment from either ; and this his inclination, as 
well as the anatomy of his organs, leads him to. A 
dog has sharp cutting teeth for tearing flesli, and 
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he Las also broad surfaces on other of bis teetb# 
callable of griuding more farinaceous substances. 
Ills stomach and iutcstuies also hold a middle 
place beUveen carnivorous and herbivorous; and 
thoudi the anatomical conformation of his teeth and 
of the whole of his digestive organs apficars rather 
more intended for flesh than herbage, his habits like- 
wise tend that way, and he is evidently a beast of prej, 
intended to live on other animals : tlie stronger be 
hunts in troops, the weaker he conquers siogly ; yet 
his organs, nevertheless, evidently fit him for re- 
ceiving nutriment from vegetable matter ; and benoe 
it is not difiicult to determine that a proper luixture 
of both is the most proper food for dogs ; the- pro* 
portions of each also are best judged of by tbe exer- 
tions of the animal. As animal food gives jmosl 
nutriment, so should the exertions of (he anioial be 
great ; then flesh is best. On the contrary, when 
bulk without much nutriment is required, then 
vegetable matter is best. 

„ No questions are more frequently asked the author 
of these pages, tban. what kind of food he conceives 
best, and what quantity ef it. It is very difficult to 
prescribe any precise quantity ; and, from wha( has 
been before said, it will be evident that.it is not le^ 
difficult to direct any particular quality and kind# 
It wiH, however, naturally be inferred, that^ as 
general food, he would always recommend a mix- 
ture of animal and vegetable matter. In the author's 
infirmary, where there are never less than from 20 
to 30 dogs, and often many more» it is a matter of 
great monoent to regulate a general food that shall 
embrace nearly all the essentials. After trying ever^f 
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substance and every article used as food/ he now 
adheres to one mode of feeding ; and which mode, 
from a very extensive experience, he recommends as 
the most convenient, uniting nutriment with cleanly, 
wholesome food, that will not give a disposition to 
foulness. This feeding, it is to be observed, is pe- 
culiarly adapted for ^kennels, or where there are 
large dogs 'to be fed. It consists in the tripe of 
sheep, which is commonly called the paunches, which 
being thoroughly well cleaned from filth, are then 
boiled half an hour, or forty minutes, in a moderate 
quantity of water. When taken from the water they 
ai'e hung up to cool, and the boiling liquor thej 
came from is poured on bread raq|)iog8 ; if possible, 
of French bread. The quantity of raspings should 
be so regulated, that, when soaked and cold, the 
mess may be of the consistence of an ordinary pud- 
ding before boiling. The paunches, being now cold, 
should be cut into fme pieces, and mixed with the 
soaked raspings, and more or less of the mixture may 
be given. The mixture, it is evident, may be made 
to contain more or less animal matter by increasing'' 
or lessening the proportion of paunch ; ttiough the 
autlior is disposed to think that tripe is, of all animal 
substances, the purest food, and tends least of all 
meat food to make a dog foul and gross. When it 
is. intended or Wiihed to make the mixture mere 
enticing, the offiiL or intestines of chickens and other 
fowl from 4he ponderers may. be procured and 
boiled with tlie. tripe. Of all substances, the en-' 
trails of chickens is the one most eagerly sought 
after by dogs, and it fattens them fastest. 
Sportsmen io the country use various mixtures as 
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food. Dogs in kenneb are sometimes fed wholly on 
meal aod milk, and they will thrive on it 
the season they do not bunt; but when they 
strongly exercised, this food will not be sufficiently 
nutritious, or stay by them. This makes it liert 
proper to inquire what meal is best ; and it is no 
difficult matter at once to decide that wheat meal is 
preferable, for it is much less likely to prodnce 
mange and a heated skin. 

Barley, meal, and oatmeal, are very getienlly 
used, and are nutritious when mixed with milk or 
broth ; but they have tome tendency to produce 
red itching skin when constantly U8ed» for which 
reason a portion of potatoes should be mixed with 
tbera. Potatoes, it will be found, form a moat ex<« 
cellent food for dogs who are not wanted to h«nt : 
they are nutritive and yet cooling, and, when mixld' 
with milk or buttermilk, will be found a conve* 
nient, economical, and wholesome food. Many dogs 
are found not readily to take to potatoes as food, par^ 
ticularly when it is ibund necessary to feed thea 
almost wholly on them ; and which becomes^often 8 
very necessary matter, as in many cases when the 
health requires a complete change in the diet, aad 
that that change sliould be from a meat to a vege- 
table one. . 

Potatoes in this instance are particularly conve- 
nient as well as proper, because they are wittiia every 
one's reach ; and as, being at every one's table, tbey 
are peculiarly fitted for food for small dogs and 
pets. 

However .averse dogs may be to vegetable food, it 
will be always in the power of those who feed them 
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to bring them to eat it: but it must bdin some ctoiin 
by great determinatioD and perseverance. If the 
usual quantity of meat a dog ^ts is minced extreme- 
ly fine, and a small portion of mashed potatoes is 
mixed with it» it is not possible for the dog to separ* 
rate tliem. If he will not eat the mixture, let it 
remain till hunger obliges him. The next meal a 
very small additional quantity of potatoes may be 
added^ and which practice, if persisted in, will bring 
the animal at last to live wholly on potatoes, or any 
other vegetable that may bechused. The cases that 
make a change from a meat to a vegetable diet are 
very numerous : in all cases of mange, or of any 
other affection arising from ioo full living, in coughs, 
and various other complaints, this change is essen- 
tially necessary to the health of the dog. . 

Carrots, parsnips, cabbages, and, in fact, all ve- 
getable matter, will feed dogs. Damaged ship bis- 
cuit is often bought for this purpose, and it makes 
a most excellent food when soaked in broth or milk ; 
but broth is preferable. It is, however, necessary for 
ane here to introduce one caution, which is, that the 
broth or liquor in which salted meat has been boiled 
should never be used. Most dogs who have come 
a long voyage have a very bad kind of mange, 
owing to their being fed on salt pot-liquor. This if 
not sufficiently attended to among sportsmen, and* 
their servants constantly give the liquor in whick 
salt pork and bacon have been boiled, with otbepr 
brine, to the great injury of the animals. 

Greaves are also, with many, a common food: 
these are the residue from tallow, which, being bard 
pressed and dried, become the large, bard, iieavy 
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masses, called greaves. For very krge dogs, or in 
the plBce of otker food, they may be a cotivenieiit 
substitute, but ought not to be used when any thing 
before mentioned ean be procured. 

Many opinions prevail on the subject of horse- 
flesh as food, it being as strenuously supported by 
sonie as it is condemned by others. But the pro- 
per opinion to form is to consider it as a strong and 
most actively nutritious food, and hence only fit for 
dogs y^ho nndei^o great exercise ; and with them it 
never proves hurtful : but where it is given to dogs 
who have little exercise, it produces a foul stinkuig 
coat and itching skin. Much diversity of opinion 
prevails also as to whether it is better raw or dressed: 
la a state of nature, it is evident that dogs live xm 
raw meat, and tliere is no doubt that this best SH 
them for their various purposes, and enables them to 
perform ati their functions with vigour and durability ; 
and where flesh can be procured sweet and fresh, in 
that state, it uill go fartliest and nourish most ; but 
when at all putrid, dressing considerably restores it. 

At what ])eriod8 dogs ought to be led is freqtientl} 
fcbo a matter of debate. This requires* to be con- 
iiidered in a similar point of view with the foregoinj| 
•abjects, when we shall readily correct our judgment 
f>n the "subject. In a state of nature, a daily meal 
even must be very precarious; for, in some 'situations^ 
Vegetable -food calntiot be obtained, and then th^ 
Iranting down of other annuals, or the meeting with 
the ofial or refuse of what may have been bunted 
by others, must be the princr])'al support. For this 
reason. Nature has kindly and wisely fitted a dog 
with a stomach that digests his food, particularly 



flesli, very Slowly ; so that a full meal of animal food 
is not digested hx less than twenty-four hqnrs. Those, 
tlierefore, who feed theu: dogs on flesh nerer need 
feed them more than once a day, nOr do they require it 
oftencr with meal, if full fed. But it must he re- 
memhered tliat, in a st^te of art, where all tlie 
functions are weakened, as they are in those degs 
who are confined and ind|ilged» it is better to feed 
twice a day. If fed once only, such dogs become 
heavy and sle<^y, and lose nucb of their vivacity. 
This may here call forth a remark, that hard-worked 
dogs should as sooii as fed be shut up to encourage 
sleep. Digestion goes o^ better sleq)ing than wak« , / " /^ 
ing ; and more nutriment is obtained in this way,- ^/JjLi\ 
than when an animal is suffered to run about afler ^a.:^^^ 
eating. /f^/^^^ 

FEVER. O^ 

Simple fever scUIqui eixists in dogs. Inflummaiion^ 4^/^\ 
of the principal organs ixi tbei body, as of the lungs, 
intestines, kidneys, hlndder, &g. are very commen ; 
but fever, as a u^iei^e> does* not qccur, except it is 
of t|ie specific kind, ^ thfi fever of distemper and- 
t|^ fever of rabies* 

FITS. ; 

Fijtfi indo^» tboHgiir.wit very, ditiktent in appear- 
ance from «^i. <>^^^r» surise fvoaivery diflSei««l^ 
c^Mses, s^nd, th^t^fore, require very^ different trent^ 
lueut- The fit0 that atta^ck. apparently healtiij 
4Qgs of all agies are coiiunonly arising from either 
ctt^tiveness or worms, la cquntii^ where there are 
k^<jL^^W^ (lugs h%ve violent fits.froi^ the tf&ets of- 
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tiie lead on the water; hi which dreadful disease the 
oxeoy sheep, goats, and horses, participate. Mercury 
forms the best antidote, either rubbed externally or 
given internally. In the treatment of fits, it is evi- 
dent the cause producing them must be removed to 
efiect a cure. The immediate fit itself may be re- 
moved at the time, by plunging the dog into cold 
vrater. Whenever a fit has happened to a healthy 
dog, he should immediately have a brisk pui^ given 
him, for fits are very frequently brought on by single 
costiveness ; and even if this was not the case, previ- 
ous to the fit, this treatment would be the most pro- 
per. If it becomes really ascertained that costive- 
ness was not the cause, the subsequent treatment 
must be different : should it be at all suspected the 
affection arose from worms, treat as directed under 
that head. Some dogs are so irritable, that whatever 
raises any strong passion in their mind produces fits ; 
hence dogs much confined, on being suffered to run 
out, frequently have a fit It is this irritability in the 
mind likewise that produces fits in pointers and set- 
ters when hunting, for they are more frequent in the 
high-bred and eager than in the cool coarse dog. 
In the first instance, more frequent exercise should be 
allowed ; and in this latter instance of sporting dogs, 
the constitution should as much as possible be 
strengthened, for fits are here the effect of too much 
energy of the mind beyond the powers of the body, 
and in all cases they are the efiect of a peculiar de- 
bility. The irritability of the mind must also be 
lessened, and which is best done by habituating the 
dog to the sight of game, thereby destroying his eager- 
ness. In a very valuable dog belonging- to a gentle- 
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inan in Kent, affected with fits Tvhcnever he hunted^ 
I recomnieuded a removal into a country more plen- 
tifully supplied with game than his neighbourhood : 
the consequence of which was, that though for a few 
days after his removal he had more frequent fits 
than ever, yet they gradually lessened, and at length 
wholly left him. Some dogs, however, who exer- 
cise much, have fits merely from the repletion of the 
vessels of the head : in this case, bleeding, and a 
seton worn some time in tlie neck^ prove useful ; and 
whenever fits have been habitual, a seton should be 
applied. Fear in irritable dogs produces fits; and 
it was but the day preceding the writing of this ar- 
ticle, that I saw a Newfoundland puppy, from being 
moved to a new situation among other dogs, imme- 
diately fall into a fit from fear, from which he never 
recovered, though before only slightly indisposed. 
Teething in puppies will sometimes produce fits ; 
but those sportsmen who are aware of this, frequently 
fall into an extreme, and consider all the fits of 
puppies as originating from this cause, when by far 
the greater number of these cases arc the efliect of 
wornis. *■ 

The- fits that are tlie consequence of distemper 
may be usually discovered by the other attendant 
symptoms : sometimes, however, fits are the first 
symptom, in which case the dog may recover ; but 
when fits come on some time after distemper has made 
its appearance, the animal seldom recovers. The fits 
accompanying distemper are more frequent in winter 
than in summer, which shews that warmth is one of 
the best preventives against these fits. The most fre* 
quent kind of fit that accompanies distemper Is a quick 













cbamping of the mouth, with a shaking of the head, 
a distortion of the countenance, and a flow Of -frothy 
saliva from the jaws : as the disease advances, these 
fits increase, and become more violent. Another 
form in which tits make their appearance in this dis- 
ease is b^ running round, and other violent contor* 
tions of the whole body. In other instances there is 
universal and continued spasm of the whole body» 
which has no suspending intervals: all these are 
sometimes blended, or degenerate mto each other. 

In the habitual tits of dogs, giving them, every 
third, fourth, or fifth day, according to the efiect 
produced, one of the 

Alterative Mange Powders [page 22], 
proves often a salutary and efficacious mode of treat- 
ment. 

When fits appear whose cause is more obscure, it 
would be prudent to state the case accurately to the 
author, who might judge thereon, and direct a pro- 
per mode of treatment. 



FRACTURES. 

The limbs of dogs are very liable to have thipJr 
bones fractured ; but the irritability of the constitu- 
tion is so much less in them than in ourselves, that 
they suffer comparatively but little on these occa- 
sions, and the parts soon reinstate themselves, even 
without assistance, though in general the limb re- 
mams crooked. The thigh is a very common sub- 
ject of fracture, and though it appears a most seri- 
ous bone to break, yet it is one that, with a little 
assistance, commonly unites straight, and forms a 
good limb. When an accident of this kind has hap- 
pened, in case the violence has injured the fleshy 
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parts as well, so us to produce swelling, foment wkh 
vinegar and water till the swelling is reduced : when 
this is efiSf^cted, then apply a pitch plaster spread on 
moderately firm leather, that will cover the outside 
of tlie thigh, and double a little over the inside of 
it. Then attach a long splent upon this, which 
must reach from the toes to an inch or two above 
. the back : thb steadies the limb very much. This 
must be kept in its situation by a long bandage care- 
fully wound round the limb, beginning at the toes, 
and continued up the thigh ; when it must be crossed 
over the back, and continued down the other thigh 
and fastened. This would slip over the tail, for 
which reason it must be kept in its place biy means 
of another slip round the neck and along the back. 
Praetures of the shoulder must be treated in^a simi- 
lar maimer. 

In fractures of the fore and hind leg, very great 
xare is necessary that they may unite straight. As 
soon as the inflammation and swelling will admil 
(Sometimes there is little or none from the first), ap- 
ply a pitch plaster nearly and firmly around the part ; 
then fill up the inequalities by tow or lint, so that 
the limb shall be of one size, otherwise the points of 
the joints will be irritated and made sore by the 
pressure of the bandages. Then apply two, three, or 
four, spleuts of thin pliable wood before, behind, and 
on each side of the limb, which secure in their places 
by a flannel bandage. In all fractures great caution 
must be observed not to tighten the part so as tobrii^ 
on swelling : if this is done, mortification will proba- 
bly follow. In fractures of the fore legs, a support- 
ing baadagie with iude splents should be kept on a 

S % 
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longer time than is necessary in the hinder ones, 
otherwjise the limh will gradually become crooked 
after the bandage is removed. 



GLANDULAR SWELLINGS. 

Dogs are very , liable to swellings of the various 
glands of the body. The parts most subject to be- 
come swelled and enlarged are the glands of the neck. 
This complaint is treated on under the head Bron- 
CHOCELE. The glands of the belly are also very 
frequently enlarged in bitches. See Cancer. Pup- 
pies now and then have the mesenteric glands dis- 
eased, in which case they pine and waste away, till 
complete emaciation carries them off, and no remedy 
seems to arrest the disease. The pancreas and spleen 
also are liable now and then to become diseased. 

There is a Swelling of the whole of the substance 
of the neck that is sometimes confounded with gland- 
ular swellings, but which it is wholly different from, 
and depends entirely on spasm ; which see. 



GRAVEL. 
Dogs have stone it is certain ; that they therefore 
might have gravel also it is natural to suppose, though 
it is not easy to detect it. I have, however, seen the 
complaint well marked. From ten to twenty drops 
of oil of turpentine^ or twice the quantity of spurits 
of nitre, twice a day, with a few drops of laudanum 
in case of much pain, will form the best means of 
treatment See the article Stone. 



HUSK. 
This is the popular term in some countries for dis^ 
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temper ; it is also, widi some, merely the name for any 
•cough a dog may have . In Iireiand it very c6mm6nly 
implies distemper. 

HYDROPHOBIA. 
As dogs never refuse water when mad, or ever 
«hew the least aversion to it, but on the contrary aije 
-eager, from the fever they feel, to lap it, so it is e vi- 
olent this terra is a complete misnomer with regard to 
them : the reader is therefore referred to the artick 



INFLAMMATION. 

General inflammation, as simple fever, we hme 
«hewn does not appear in dogs, except in distemper cm: 
madness ; but individual inflammations of the vari- 
ous organs of the body are very frequent. 



INFLAMED BLADDER. 

This is not a very common complaint among dog% 
nevertheless it now and then appears ; and it is verj 
remarkable that this year (1810) there has been aa 
epidemic prevalent, in which this organ was in almost 
•every instance very much inj9amed ; in some cases it 
was exclusively so. -This complaint shews itself by 
great restlessness and panting ; in some cases the wat^ 
is evacuated by frequent drops, tinged with blood ; 
in others there is a total stoppa^ of it* when the 
belly becomes swelled and very tender between the 
hmd legs.^ The animal should be liberally bled, and 
Jiave opening medicines, but principally clysters and 
the warm bath are to be resorted to. Diuretics ase 
improper, 

S3. 
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INFLAMED BOWELS. 
I'be intestines of dogs are very irritable^ and ex- 
tremely subject to inflammation ; and the inflanuna- 
tions are of various kinds, according to the cause that 
produces the affection. Distemper produces a specks 
of inflammation that shews itself by a constant purg* 
ing. Dogs are very liable to rheumatism : but a 
dog never has rheumatism that he does not have 
more or less of inlBammation of his bowels ; and this 
is a peculiarity to the dog alone. In many cases the 
bowels are the only seat of rheumatism, and whic^ 
produces a peculiar inflammation, easily distinguished 
by one conversant with the diseases of dogs. See 
Rheumatism. Poisons produce a most fatal in- 
flammation on the bowels of dogs, the effects of 
which are treated on under the head Pois^ONS. 
Three kinds of inflammation are most common to 
the intestines of dogs. One is that which is brought 
on by rheumatism, which we have above alluded to ; 
another kind, very common, is brought on by costive- 
Dcss. Dogs will bear costiveness for many days be- 
fore inflammation comes on ; but when it has come 
on, it is with difficulty removed. It is known by the 
\gradual manner in which it attacks, and by its not 
being accompanied with very active symptoms. The 
dog appears dull, and dislikes to move ; he also hides 
himself. The costiveness is sometimes so complete, 
that nothing comes from him at all ; at others a few 
drops of foeces are strained out at every effort, and 
M'hich sometimes makes the observer suppose that 
the dog is not bound but purged, and hence is induc- 
ed to neglect the principal means of relief. When 
inflammation comes o^ from simple costiveness, the 
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Vickness of stomach is not so distressing, nor is the 
dog so extremely anxious for water, as he is when it 
arises from cold taken, or coities on spontaneously. 
The obstruction that exists is commonly low down in 
the bowels^ so mnch so, that frequently by introducing 
the finger into the fundament s| quantity of hardened 
excrement may be felt. 

In this case, it is evident that purging medicines by 
the mouth can do but little good. The hardened 
mass should be endeavoured to be broken by Xh^ 
finger, or by a forceps, or handle of a spoon ; and it 
may then be brought away piecemeal. If this cannot 
be efiected, clysters should be constantly kept up the 
intestines: as sooii as one comes away another should 
he thrown up. The dog shonld be put into warm 
water frequently, which proves to dogs one of the 
most active means of removing costiveness. Medicines 
by the mouth are not to be neglected ; a large dose of 
castor oil should be first tried, which if it fails should 
give place to stronger means. From four to ten grains 
of calomel may be mixed with from one to two drams 
of aloes, according to size and strength. If the 
stomach rejects the first dose, add half a grain of opium 
to the second. Repeat the purge every four hours. 

In the inflammation that comes on spontaneously, 
or is the effect of cold, there is great heat, thirst, pant* 
ing, and restlessness. The stomach is mcessantly 
sick and throwing up, and food is refused. The 
belly is extremely hot and painful to the touch, and 
the eyes are red. The animal ^equently lays on his 
heily, and has great anxiety in his countenance. In 
this complaint the dog should be freely bled. From 
three to six ounces may be taken away^ according to 
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Ibe Ate and strength. A laxative of castor oil abodd 
be admioistered ; but unless the bowek are obstinate- 
ly bound, and have been. S9 several daya, oothiiif 
atronger should be given, as it would only heighten the 
inflammatory symptoms. The dog should be put into 
ivann water every four or tive hours ; or» if that is 
found too troublesome, from his aize or ether eiroom- 
atances, the belly may be rubbed with hot water. 
Clysters of ca^or oil with mutton broth shoidd be 
frequently thrown up, till evacuation is procured ; and 
the belly may also be rubbed with oil of turpentine 
t>et\i'een the bathings, if the symptoms are very urgent 
No food should be given, and cold water should be 
removed ; but the dog may be drenched with mut- 
ton broth. In case the vomiting is obstinate, with 
•every dose of castor oil, and every drench of mut- 
ton broth, from ten to twenty drops of laudanum 
may be given. Should the animal become paralytic 
in his lower extremities, the sickness prove incessant, 
and the mouth and ears become cold and pale, mor- 
tification is near at hand. — ^This complaint is some- 
times accompanied with obstinate costiveness; at 
•others there is very little; and in some cases the 
t>owers are even lax. 



INFLAMED LUNGS, 
This is not an unfrequent complaint among d<^ 
:and in general cases is brought on by a cold taken. 
-Clipping is a frequent cause ; and bathing is another^ 
^hen dogs are not dried afterwards. Any exposure 
to cold may occasioiii it ; it is also now and then epi* 
<lemic. About three years ago it raged in London 
.und its vicinity, to such an extent as to carry off num- 
ibers. There was nothing in the weather to account 
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for it: it was a warm mild spriug. Most of the dogs 
attacked with it died on the third day with a very 
large quantity of water within the chest, which, ap- 
peared to be pouring out from an early stage in the 
complaint. 

This disease shews itself by a very quick laborious 
breathing ; the head is held up to enable the dog to 
breathe more freely, and this peculiar posture very 
strongly characterises the complaint. There is a con- 
siderable moisture from the nose, which with the ears 
and paws are in general extremely and unnaturally 
cold. The cure must be begun by bleeding, and that 
very largely; but it must be remembered that the 
bleeding can only be attempted early in the com- 
plaint : if it is performed after the second day, the dog 
commonly dies under the operation ; this, therefore, 
should never be forgotten. The first bleeding, if 
early attempted, may save, if it is a full and copious 
one. For every pound a dog weighs as far as eight 
pounds, he may lose half an ounce of blood. From 
that weight upwards he may lose a quarter of an 
ounce for every pound he weighs, unless it should be 
a very large heavy dog, when that proportion must 
be moderated. The whole chest must be blistered 
between the fore legs and behind the elbows by rub- 
bing in blistering ointment, and covering over with a 
cloth ; or, if this is not at hand, oil of turpentine well 
rubbed in, and repeated at intervals of two or three 
hours, will do* as wdl. A clyster should be given, 
and no time should be lost in administering the fol- 
lowing by the mouth : 

Powdered foxglove 12 grains 

Tartar emetic 3 grains 

Nitre •...•••• | a dram . /^/T 

— — — cf 
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Mix and divide into ten powders, if the dog ra rery 
wnall ; if of a middle size, into seven ; and if very 
large, into five powders ; and give one every two of 
three hours. The animal should he kept cool, and 
nothiug should be offered as food but thin brotli. 



INFLAMED STOMACH, 

The stomach is less frequently inflamed than the 
bowels ; however, it is still often the seat of inflam- 
mation even of itself, and still more frequently it 
accompanies the inflammation of the bowels. When 
the stomach is inflamed, the sickness i^ incessant and 
most distressing, and the thirst is unquenchable. 
"Whatever is drank is immediately thrown up again. 
There is also very great distress in the countenance, 
but less disposition to hide. The mouth slavers, and 
ts hot and cold by turns, hi this case theie is ^Idom 
any relief obtained, even by any treatment. When 
it does admit of cure, it is by bleeding, warm bath* 
ing, and iujedions. The chest should be blistered; 
but nothing should be given by the mouth. 



LOOSENESS, or PURGING- 
Dogs are subject, under some circumstances, to 
i)c violently scoured. It is seldom that dogs have 
the popular disease termed Distemper but that tliey 
are purged with it; and it is one of. the most fatal 
accompaniments the disease can have, and therefore 
should be immediately checked. In distemper, the 
etools, however liquid, vary much ; being sometimes 
yellow and sometimes totally black : when the purg- 
ing has lasted some time, they become yellow. Ano- 
ther common cause of purging among dogs arises 
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troin wonna, in wliicli caae the stools aie leu liqBJd, 
but more gimry aud frothy; and here alao Ihe 
stools vary from day to day, being one day loose aud 
another day costive. Dogs having had purging many 
days become ulcerated within llie fundament, 
which case there is a constant irritation kept up; aiid>' 
the animal, liaving the sensation of wanting to eva-i^l 
cuate, is continually trying to bring something awa^rjul 
Persons seeing tliis are frequently led into errror, an^ 1 
suppose tliHt there is actual cnstiveness; tliey accord-i 1 
ingly give purging medicines, whicb must aggravate thsi 
complaint, and frequently destroy the dog. lupurg^.f I 
ing tbere b always violent thirst, and cold water vS.w\ 
sought with great eagerness, but whicb only {ncreageik.1 
the evil, and bence should be removed, and brotb <»j 
rice water substituted in its room. Rice milk should^l 
also be given as food, or rice with meat. If violen^l 
starch clysters may be thrown up; and, as medicine,) 
balls made with equal parts of prepared chalk ai^il 
gum arable may be given every two or three hours, 

LUMBAGO. See Rheumatism. 

MADNESS. 
This important article the author of these pages ia 
enabled to treat of with more perspicuity, pecha[)fi, 
than it has ever yet been treated of in any langi 
as he is bold to atfinn that he has seen more \ 
and paid more attention to it, than any other p< 
in the world. Within the last three years npwar 
three hundred cases have fell un<ier his particular ai 
attentive examination ; aud nearly half that n 
have been carefully dissected by him. Many ciicunv 
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stances conspired to make the author particularly at* 
tentive to this subject : a primary one was« the total 
ignorance that iias hitherto prevailed on it. Except 
some remarks by Mr. Meynell, of sporting celebrity, 
^vhich were given some years ago in the 19th vol. of 
the Medical Commentaries, nothing has appeared in 
print in any language worthy of the smallest notice; 
and it is evident that, however attentive Mr. Meynell 
might be, he nmst yet have had his scope of observatiOD 
much confined ; most likely to his own kennel, and 
to one kind of dog only: nevertheless, at the time 
these remarks appeured they were valuable, as being 
the only account of the disease that at all approached 
to truth. This gentleman considers a loss of a[^)e- 
tite as the first symptom of tiic complaint, which is 
materially en'oneous, and which arose from the kind 
of dog he saw, and from his not being immediately 
domesticated with the animals attacked, so as to see 
the immediate commencement of it. The first- ap- 
pearance of the disease is.te be dated not from a loss 
of a])petite, but from a certain peculiarity in the dog's 
manner, some departure from his usual habits, and 
his doing something, however trifling, that is un^ 
common. 

This complete ignorance of the nature and appear- 
ance of the complaint, and the many erroneous and 
most dangerous ideas that prevailed relative to it, 
gave the author a particular wish to become convert 
sant with it. This desire was also greatly heightened 
by a sympathy he felt for those fellow creatures who 
were rendered unhappy from apprehension and danger, 
he having, in 1807» been himself very severely bitten 
by a dog unquestionably mad ; and to tius accident 



may be attributed in a principal degree the bringing 
forward the valuable preventive detailed at tbc end 
of this article ; a discovery that, when it becomM I 
properly appreciated, succeeding agca will haifi I 
There, In fact, needs but one remark to sbov how ex. .% 
tremely ignorant the generality of persons arerelatlvs I 
to the nature of this disease, which is that the univer^ 1 
lally received distinguisbiiigcharacteristicof the dtseoM < 
should never exist, and that the general term also 
apjilicd to the complaint should be as inapplicable to 
il as it would be to the human sioall pox or nieaslea. 
The dread of water, it is evident, must be here uieaiit ; 
and the term Hydrophobia, as characterising what 
never exbts, it is e<]ually clear, must be a perfect 
misnomer, and an error existing in genera] and vulgar 
prejuiiice. It ia incalculable the mischief that tbii 
nniversil prejudice has produced : it has rendered 
thousands of unfortunate persons miserablefor mouths 
and vears, and many ethers it bas lulled into a fatal 
securily. If a poor dog, from illness or afTection a( 
Buy kind whatever, is prevented from swallowing, he il 
immediately pronounced mad, and is unreluctantljr 
destroyed, while horror pervades the mind of every 
tine who has been within his reach. Nor is the nn- 
furtiinale person who may have been bitten by thii 
same dog years or mouths before exempt from the 
]>anic ; for, among the popular prejudices that pi«> 
vail, is oue, that, if a dog becomes mad, any |ii i ilwiW 
who miiy have been formerly bitten by thb dog, eveflM 
though he was in perfect health, is in danger of be^l 
coming mad. On the other hand, if a dog under anyfl 
complaint can drink, then he is pronounced free fron^ 

I danger of nftdness ; aod to uuiversal is this opt- ' 



niCNH tiiat an emiaetit physiciahMiW ni v^ty wfeenrivt 
practice b London, wbo waft consulteidi hf a ptnmk 
bitt^Q^ilDipediatdy enquired. whethfir ttra dog^QQIibl 
^riiyi ; when, on being iafonned he could, he pmipi 
toi^y IHTononnced that, th^ie wm nodimger. 
.. The ignorance of pcdfuitiy i» alwiQlEa the npfk Us 
bedreaded; and as much aa i^ peraoo wiabea-biaopi* 
laiontohave wei^ht^ 90 much the oiQne j^ftceaaaiy. ik 
iti fv him i^tly tq ipforpn himstjif on «U iiii«tlQni 
^t; are likely to conifi ^bip.hia oogpuance* ti» 
oiaiia»pil of wli^ck: redii^sea him tqr a Dieppe enq[)iric; 
Thif gentkraap was giulty of a pieces of presmiptiQQ' 
imworthy. his situ^on^ for. he g^Te at nuoelfatal and 
gftfMQv^ ji»d|2rne«t, that, ha4 it b^en, followed^. 
^i^bt. ha^ cained the dea^ of Ihrep pf^raons:; ^ 
^pjj^ap told that I bad p^evoounced the dog mad, ha 
made no hesitation in saying, that, let my (^Miiion be 
what it^vonld, provided the dog drank be. was not 
inadf Eorjtupately his opiaion was not attended to, 
a^d I dissected the wpnnded parts out of three per- 
sons bitten by thi»s dog. In fiveweek^ a dog bitten 
l)^, this, same animal became mad, and in six weeks a: 
l^prse bitten by lum beca^ie mad also. So much for 
popular prejudice, and so. much for pedantic and pio-. 
i^ps^onal ignorance. 

It canjDot be too slrpn^y inculcated, that doga 
l9})ioofnuig ttiMier the dreadful compjawtt of madnesa; 
qever^h^.v«:the least distaste to water, or tbe sligbjtesi- 
dfe^ of it ; on the contrary, in. alniost every inataoce 
they s^e]L.it with aridity, and lap it i^eeasantly. Now. 
smd.tben there is some, ob^^uction in^ the swallow, by . 
wlViQh the, water takea retucnff asifaal.aii it islapped ; 
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stances the <kig hangs over the water, eonlinoally Lip- 
ping, though perhaps lie swalluwa none, lu no id- 
etance h there any tiling like a (trend of water dis- 
coverable, but on the contrary, a violent thirst inducuE 
th«n) to lake whatever drink comes in their way. 
Hon' completely erroneous, therefore, must be the 
opinion formed of madness from the drinking or not 
drinking, is evident from this ; ond it is also as evident, 
that the term hydrophobia is completely absurd •« 
Applied to madness in dogs, and no more applicable 
X'l it, as before noticed, than it is to human measles 
or smull pox. 

Another very popular error prevails wHh regard 
1o madness, and which ernir it is lamentable to see 
men of genius and information rtill propagating in 
some lately pinblisbed works, whose elegance, and 
Ihe reception they have met with, should not have 
rendered them the vehicle of such mere tradilioimfy 
»gnwance, that the slightest conversanoe with the 
natural history of the animul Would have corrected, 
The error allnded to is, Ural the removing llie wottn 
under the dog's tongue will prevent his becoming inffd 
at any fiiture time. Others do not go this length ; 
■hut these are erjually certain, thnt, if he does go nurf, 
he cannot bite when be is so. It is almost contemfA- 
iblc to combat so chiMish and ignorant an opinion, 
Hiid iiothinj; hut its widely extended reception and its 
h:ik-fiil influence could make me consent gravely to 
refute so absurd a notion. There ii, to the first place, 
<no such thmg as a worii!, or any thing like one, m 
any part of a dog's month. Anatoiniits all know that 
most peni*ol»a» parts attached to olliers h»vC a 
doubling of Uie skin to secnre them, tet4tnic(illj 
T2 
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temed a froenvm, a sort of bridle. It bthis-diiplica* 
tare of skin thatis cut by nurses under a child's toBgae 
to give it more liberty, in general very erroneously. 
It is this froeoum that at once appears on opening a 
dog's mouth and lifting up his tongue, when from al- 
most the point to the root of it is seen a skin that 
evidently was intended to confine it from passing 
backwards into the throat, which otherwise it might 
readily do in convulsions. This skin is doubled, and 
has besides an intervening thickenii^ ; and when this 
is ripped up, and taken out, it is called the worm : 
the elastic property of the skin making it recoil from 
the stretch it was put on in taking it away, is adduced 
as a proof that it is alive, and proves it a worm, ia 
the opinion of credulity. That there b no such thing 
<as a worm in the mouthy any person may easily con- 
vince himself of; and, having convinced himself 
<of this, it mu^t be evident that the removal of a bit 
of skin, whose use is so apparent, can have no 
effect iu preventing madness. In the new Cyclopaedia 
of .Arts and Sciences this error has also crept in, with 
several others on the subject of dogs. It is to be la- 
mented that the iqgenious collator of the above work 
bad not placed his authorities opposite to each article, 
by which he would have avoided a very manifest in- 
justice to some. Much matter on the subject ef the 
diseases of dogs was furnbhed by the author of this 
Treatise at the express request of Dr. Rees, and so 
much was contributed as to leave this subject as com- 
plete as the nature of circumstances would admit of; 
but, not content with what long experience and atten- 
tive observation had made unquestionable, the collap 
lor mixes with these the farrago of sportsmen^ kennel 



keqtera, and ^ooms ; and amoi^ other vulgar 
errors is detailed tjie mode of «xtraetmg the wc^m 
fyom onder tiK tongue. It tmy he reniariied aa m 
proof of tiie iilerary liberality of that worfe, itmt the 
articles which it«re &niiBl)cd gnrtuitoaslj', and had A 
'daim to originality, hnve co acknowledged'aiilhor; 
whik those which have been handed down by long tra- 
dition have the names of their respective a.uthors as- 
signed tliein. 

A third very dangerous prejudice prevails relative 
*o madness, which arises from the popular and more 
common name of madness, whkli is almost as much 
•amisuoroeras the bydrophobJa. From the term mad 
dog, persons nalunilly suppose that a dog to be afl^ct* 
^ed with the cawplaint must necessarily be wild i 
furious, and in everywritten description it is so mas 
out ; but so far is -this fr<nn being the case, that i 
Jiardly any one instance did 1 ever observe a tota 
alienation of the mind, and in very few have llie i 
IbI faculties been disturbed : on the contrary, 
commonly know tlie voice of their master, and ad I 
«bedient to it, frequeiittj to the Tcry last monietits of ■ 
their existence. 

Among the other erroneous prejudices Ihat prevml' I 
relative to the disease, it is not one.of the least hurtM'J 
ibatitisumversBllysnpposed that other animals besides^ J 
the dog, becoming tabid, can entail it. I believe that i 
norabid animal but thedog, and perhaps bis prototypt* I 
the fox and wolf, is capable of producing madness ik'^ 
-others by bite. In no other animal is there at 
-crease of saliva, or any disposition to bite, unirs: 
liKmjieus to be its natural mode of attack; andil 
T.3 
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every other adnal it desenret tfie atnie cf 
infioitely more than it does ki the dog, fair even the 
peaceahle sheep hecomes ms t OD i sh i ng^y feroci wM ■ 
the malady. In tiie horse the sight k moat teniic; 
I have seen one, clear a sin-stall stable of fboIls^ flMir« 
gers, standings, posts; and every thmg bnt the tee 
walls has been in one huge mass of min around hhn. 
Even fowls are rendered vicious by k. With regard t» 
the cat, so many instances are on record^ that I wooM 
not lightly pronounce that this annual b incapable of 
producing the disease ; but I have never aeeo it repro- 
duced hy a cat, and from analogy I am disposed to 
doubt it, m «pite of all that has been asserted relatife 
to it. 

Another erroneous idea prevails, and which I ^bM 
probably find great difficulty in combating; bnt I 
am certain that no dog breeds madness ; that m, that 
no dog becomes mad from any cause whatever, but by 
his being bitten or inoculated by another dog. It is 
in vain that it is aoswered. How came the disease at 
first ? How came human small pox» measles, or 
syphilis ? They were first generated, but are never 
Slow produced but by infection. Out of the vast va- 
riety of cases I have met with, I have never met with 
one instance that I could not trace to having been 
exposed to danger, though I have often had to search 
very closely to come at the truth ; so willing are 
people often to deceive themselves. But it will be 
found an incontrovertible fact, that no dog ever has 
rabies but such as haVe been bitten ; nor-caa any dis- 
>ease, or any pain or irritation, ever bring on the ma^ 
Jadv : nothing short of the actual bite of another dog 
in the same state can produce it. It is also erroneous 



to supposelhat madness is more prevalent in tiimmcc 
tlian in winter : as rabies depends wholly on iiiocula* 
lion, it is evident that the prevalence of it must be 
wholly Bccideutal, Heat and drought have oeitiier 
Bny efTect in produciii]^ -it: in soine of the countriei 
under the torrid zone it is unknown. Iluwever tra- 
dition and error may have implanted the above erron 
in the minds of the public, Ihey will be found, on 
attentive examination and -experience, to be wholly 
false, and lliat tbey Jead to false eonclusiou.s, and t* 
unnecessary fear and dread. 

I shall proceed now to describe the disease, such 
as it appears under its immense varieties ; varieties 
which make it ver^i difficult 'lu decide upon it in many 
instances, except to those mach aecustonted to it, 
and who have paid jMirticular attention to tlie subject. 
I have alreai^ neliced that tbe disease commonly 
commences with some peculiarity in -the dog's manner, 
some departure from his usual habits, or the introduc- 
tion of new ones. In a great number of instances this 
pecuUarity consistsin a disposition to pick up straw.v 
thread, and paper ; it is parlicularJy the case witli 
smaller dogs who are living in the house. I have 
seen a dog dear a carpet so perfectly, that not tHe 
smallest objoct of any kind has remained on it. 
Others, again, as the lirst symptom, shew an eager 
dispusitiun to lick the anus and privates of another 
dog. In one in!^Iauce I foretold the disease from tbe 
uncommon attachment of a pug puppy towards a 
kitten that he was continually licking, as well as the 
cold nose of a healthy pug that was with him : this 
piippy likewise was attached to every thing cold, ai 
4hc grate and lire irons. This is n very usual symj>- 
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<0«Mif»traii«iil; «ftid iinpng their «wrBiiMcriiMnf 
<«siiiiiMnly obienvd «moig them, imiis'tocfiiDa^t 
«Mik«rthe dItiBMe, tiHrt it riKmld ^alvrtyt te loeMI 
#M*. Another very ^esrly symptom of iMtd«e«| in ttogi 
1n|Aintfaebiliise»maiili|ittliyto eats: theTAnf«cli 
Ikej ht^ fived ki* AieMMnp with em tvry ««riy k Ite 
«Mnplliiiil the objects lof tMr uncfcaeing mnuoftkct* 
^ntprogseesofthis irritability noftentiktr and «rtll 
jaarfEcd. Cats are the first efc^ecto of thdr 
^hile no dislike is maniielted towards doge, 
^weverdogs, particukrlyfetraiigen, are attained; 
hut those they are aeciistioiMsd to ate atili reapecled. 
As the disease advances, howeter^ they do sot 
. st>are those they are accwstomed to ; and last of aB 
they attack the fierapas anmad ihem: bot-extept Im 
a moment of irnitability they seidom ahftoHitdiy attack 
any hnman person. In «oatradietioB to this it mmf 
be said> How are petaons, tlien, bitten m the atnels 
and roads by dogs passing? When dogs leave then: Jioasi^ 
it jieems they are impelled by some inwanl impfnlae 
to go abroad to propagate, the disease : tfiisachsallf 
appears almost their ininstediate object; it is iBiliBC» 
tive, not a rational effort ; the proof of which i% that 
they pursue no other object This bang the case^ 
they turn hastily, and snap at every thing that comei 
in their way ; bat even here they less willkigly bit^ 
lioikian persons than their own ^^ecies : but iti thoift 
who do not take on this wandering di^sktion tfaiurt 
is seldom much mischief manifested in their diap<^ 
<tion towards human persons, it must be remembered^ 
-ID this as in every other remark I offer on this subject^ 
JthiU t^paak on the l>ioad scale of .eaitended MSHfeA* 
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Solitary facts will occur as varieties, lint are 
; with many or most of these appear- , 
■ances; but tlieae will be found correct ia Ilie aggre-.j 
gate. In kennels of hounds many of these remai^ 
may Dot imincdiatcty apply ; because llje Olstiase ii 
not observed in its very first coiunicncement, aotl be^ 
fsuse if they escape they are iininediately hunted into 
fury and wildness, but if left to themaelves the dist 
would pat onvery different appearances, and whoev* 
is at pHitis to study the subject will find these obsei 
valionsJQst. The irritability that induces rabid dogs tc 
bite is vpfy strong, but it is almost always devoid i 
wildtiess and fury; itismore like ihe irritability ai 
fieevisluiess of a child ; at least this is tbe case i 
the early stages of the disease t iu the latterstages thcr 
niny be in some few instances some alienation of tbo.|| 
rnind, suid a greater impatience. In the dof^s that a 
domesticated and living always afeout their owner, 
the greater number of cases, the same gentleness, al*J 
tachmeut, and obedience, are observed during the 
first days of the disease that is conmion to theui at 
othcrtinies: by degrees, however, lliey snap gently, or 
Tun at a person's foot as though in play, and will not 
at this time bite, but will take the foot or hand in the 
inouth with a certain sort of playful fiuickness ; but it 
is peculiar that a slick held to a dog even in this stage 
is sure to excite his anger, even from those he is most 
fond of, and lie wilt seize and sliake it witli violence. 
This is a very common and almost invariable charac- 
ter iu the complaint, and may almost be considered as 
one of the few unerring criteriuns. But though lliere 
is no violence, and though the usual attachment is 
manifest, yet ihetc is almost always a wondeiful iio- 



patieoee of controiil, and tbe animfd is wMh xfifficoHf 
frightened ; tfaoo^h in some instances agaii^ the iiieefe> 
iiess and obedience continue to the very Ui^ TImi 
is by no means unconunon, and, from the tuuvenal 
idea that prevails relative to mad dogs» it is vexy hard 
for some persons to bring themselves to conceii^ sock 
a dog mad. I liave very frequently seen a rabid dog 
throughout the whole of the complaint, and to the veiy 
last moment, never evince one disposition to bite, but 
<m the contrary has looked up to those about hin 
with distress and apparent entreaty. The parched 
tongue has been eagerly carried over tbe lianda and 
.Ifeet of those he has been fond of, and dogs m. such 
cases have sit^ned thcoMelves io b^ carried abo«t 
^h the same mikbess as ever. 

Many scoies of -dogs have been brovgktto vm^ M- 
iowing persoos quietly through the street, or carried 
jander the am, whose total disinchnatioB to do way 
htkrm has never <Nioe given their owners the sliglrt e l t 
^suspicion of the real nalnre of their confslunit. I 
■ the more strongly dwell on this circnmstauce, that I 
mny open the public mind« and do away tbe iatal 
mi^ake that exists in considering those dogs only <as 
mad who a^e mischievously inclined. On the other 
innd, let not tlsese remarks lead any one Hto a 
fallacious fearlessness and security relative to the 
peaceableness of the temper m rabies ; for k most 
•be remembered* that it is not in every, case that 
perfect mildness exists and that, though there is 
«eldom that wildness and fury the generaK^ of per- 
•sons expect in madness, yet that there is in most cases 
a treacherous dbposition that cannot be too much 
guarded against : fm: though dop labanni^ umiu 



it may come when called, wag the (ail, aiij Ke\xi 
pleased with attenlion, jet it is very common for themr , 
ana sudden to turn anil snaji. This, when ithappeos : 
to a dog that ia at other limes good tempered, ought*- I 
to be conaidered as a very strenglhening help to a^ f 
ooaviction lliat he is afiected with madness. 

Among spartsDten there are described two radelio^ 
vf the coHiplttint, raging and dumb madness; butf I 
whoever sees as much of the complatnt as I have done^' / 
and watches it as attentively, will 6nd thai there ilt | 
no real ground for such a distinction ; at least, tlialf 
tlie distinction is not suDteiently defined to make if I 
at all to be depended on. We have proved that th^ fl 
wild raging kind is very uncommon, unless a 
hunted into it by pursuit and fear, and frequently, on* 1 
the other hand, when he bas sufHcient irriljibility to' | 
make him an object of danger, slill he elrall be dumb?' 
and again, that frequently in those who have the g 
ral term of mmb madness applied to them, there ar^^ 
irritability, restlessness, and even continued howiingv'f 
)n fact, so immense are the varieties, that no t 
cases are alike; nor is. there one symptom that a 
complaint can put on, but what is to be seen in t 
most variable disease. The priucijial diHerences tfaatf d 
can he fairly noticed are what arise from the pari! 
that is more immediately the seat of the complaiatffl 
When the disease exists principally in the bowels, ir j 
produces an alfectton of the throat and neck ; 
tongue lolls out, and tbere appears a swelling and 
largenicnt of all the parts about the moutb, throalj 
and swallow ; with greater heaviness, stupor, dlfitreai^' 
and weakuess of the hinder parts. On the contrary^ 
when the lungs are tbe.principal seat of the complaint. 
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there if more quickoesi^ irritibility, and a dkpaMoa 
to roye^ to bark or bowl, and tear. 

Wbenever any noise is made by a dog who » mad» 
It ought to be particuhurly attended to, for it forms 
one of the moat certain and in£dlible criterioiis thit 
present themselves: except the eertain peculiarity, and 
hardly excepting that, it ia the most uoerring guide 
that occurs. No dog that is mad ever barb» with his 
natural bark ; his voice becomes changed, and his 
manner also. The bark a mad dog makes is some- 
thing between a bark and a howl, consisting of some- 
thing longer than the one, and shorter than the other ; 
and is so totally unlike any thing beside, that when 
once heard and noticed it can never be forgotten. It 
is so ^miliar to the ear of the writer of these pagei» 
that he has heard it from one street when he has been 
himself in another, and, following the soiiucl, has ap- 
prised the owners of tlieir danger. This happened 
once particularly where the bowl attracted his steps 
iuto a farrier's sliop, when the master of it had been 
drenching the dog for a supposed stoppage in his 
bowels. His hands, which he had passed into the 
dog*s mouth, were covered with scratches^ the effect 
of his business, which without my caution would have 
remained unattended to, though superabundantly 
inoculated with the poison. The noise made is more 
like the giving tongue of a heavy slow bound, and is 
commonly made with the head held up in the air. 
There is either great distress apparent in the counte- 
nance, or a quick anxious look: the eyes are always 
red ; frequently the iuflanunation is such as to pro- 
duce matter ; the sight in some instances becomes de- 
ceptive, and they snap at objects they fiuicy they 
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perceive. Flies are eagerly watched by them, and 
snapped at with great eagerness, and frequently, from 
the deceptive vision, they appear to see them when 
they do not. 

In many (I might say in most) of them there is a 
remarkable tendency to carry straw about in their 
mouths, industriously appearing to make a bed ; and 
when they are littered down with it they are common- 
ly observed scratching it under their bellies, as though 
anxious to apply it to the belly. This will be found 
to be also a most unerring criterion of the complaint. 
Whenever it has occurred, I have found the intestines 
after death very highly inflamed. Gnawing is almost 
invariable with them also : boards, chains, the vessel 
that holds their food or water, are gnawed, and some- 
times taken up and shook witli immense violence. 

The attempts to ejscape form a very remarkable 
trait in the disease. Whenever the madness is not 
of the stupid heavy kind, there is almost always a very 
great anxiety to escape, and which is not the eflect of 
pain nor of delirium, but is a most peculiar disposi • 
tion to propagate the disease solely ; for, having ram- 
bled about, biting every animal that conies in his 
.way, such a dog, if he is not worried or hunted, returns 
home in a few hours. This fact is not known in the 
country, for there a dog is soon discovered, and is 
soon hunted ; and if he is not overtaken, he is too 
frightened to return immediately, and he falls a sacri- 
fice in some other village or town. The very hunt- 
ing makes him more mad, or otherwise there would 
seldom be much ferocity ; and it is but seldom but 
such a dog would return when he was tired. Having 
tired himself, unless molested *he returns home ; and 
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«fven if molested, he will frequentiy even then, though 
later, find his way back. I have dften met with 
them in the street trotting leisurely along, looking out 
for every dog that canie in their way. Sometimes 
they seek the conmiunication by crossing the road 
and turning out of their way ; at others they merely 
snap at those that fall in their line of march ; but 
few dogs, however, escape that are within their reach* 
They seldom turn out of their way to bite human 
passengers, and, when they do bite, it is not often a 
continued attack, but simply a snap, and they then 
pass on : much, however, must depend on the natural 
character and habit of the dog. In the early stages 
of the disease, when their activity is yet considerable, 
and they have shewn an anxious wish to escape, the 
desire of mischief is very stroi]^, and they roam in 
every dire,ction, seeking every living object with an 
earnestness that is truly surprising. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it must be evident that they are likely to 
be beaten by other dogs, or attacked by persons ; and 
I have known numerous instances of their returning 
home half killed from the attacks they have met 
with. Whenever this is the case, I have invariably 
found that the progress of the complaint was in some 
degree arrested : those dogs have uniformly been 
more calm for two or three succeeding days, so much 
so as to deceive those around them, and give hopes 
of recovery. This is a very curious fact, but it is no 
less certain than curious. The constitution seems to 
have received a shock that is capable of diverting the 
morbki fever into another course. Soon, however, 
the deadly poison again resumes it vigour, and the 
wretched animal sinks. 
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Some rabid dogs have great affection of the mouth 
and throat ; in some the mouth appears swollen and 
incapable of being shut; the tongue is always in 
these cases black, particularly towards the point of 
it. Sometimes it is quite dry and parched ; at others 
it is very moist, and there is a quantity of slaver con- 
tinually flowing from the jaws. In these cases there 
is also, in general, an affection of the throat, accompa- 
nied with a very peculiar deep choaking kind of 
noise issuing from the bottom of the throat appa- 
rently. There is also a considerable difficulty expe- 
rienced in swallowing, but no convulsive affection or 
dread, as in hydrophobia. In some instances this 
Section of the throat exists without the mouth being 
affected, or the lower jaw dropping and becoming pa- 
ralysed : but when the mouth is affected in this man- 
ner, the sufferings of the poor animal are extreme, for 
his thirst induces iiim to be continually-lapping ; but, 
as the paralysis of the lower jaw prevents his retain- 
ing the liquid in his mouth, so it falls out as fast as 
taken in. There is seldom much mischievous teor 
dency in the animal when these .affections of the 
mouth and throat are the principal symptoms ; but 
it is not from the inability to bite, as is supposed, but 
because there is in general a total absence of the dis- 
position to do mischief in this peculiar kind of the 
disease : on the contrary, I have seen many instances 
when the mildness of character Kas been most distress- 
ing to witness. The earnest imploring look for 
relief, the strong attachment manifested to those 
around, while the parch^ tongue licks the hands and 
feet of those who notice it with more than usual gra- 
titude, and this continues to the last moment of life 
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in many cases, without one maniiestatioii of any dis- 
position to bite, or do the smallest harm. I have seen 
tliis particularly in pugs and terriers. A very great 
number, indeed a msyority, of those who are affected 
have obstinate costiveuess, and which is a very gene- 
ral aud well marked symptom. This costiveness is 
found to be very obstinate, and, when overcome, it 
yet does not appear to produce any relief. It ap- 
pears to~ arise from the peculiar inflammation that 
exists in the bowels of most of them, and it is to this 
jource that it is so common for them to appear para- 
lysed and weak in the loins. I have seen an affec- 
tion of the bowels produce a tendency in a dog to 
sit constantly on his rump wholly upright, and in 
others it has produced convulsive spasms not unlike 
St. Vitus's dance, and I have seen one side wholly 
paralysed, while the other has been unaffected : but 
an evident failing in the loins is a very common ac- 
companiment to the disease. There is also in every 
one of them marks of great oppression on the head ; 
for in the most furious, however watchful they may 
appear, they are every now and then closing their 
eyes, and the head drops as in dozing. The dura- 
tion of the complaint is various in dogs : few die 
sooner than the third day, and few survive longer 
than the seventh. The average number die on the 
fourth and fifth day. In other animals the existence 
of the complaint is' much about the same time. 

I shall now proceed to notice the appearances on 
dissection, as strict attention to this subject will often 
be found to be of the utmost importance ; for very 
frequently it is only after death that an animal is sus- 
pected of being affected with madness, though he 
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may have bitten several persons while living. Und^r 
•these circumstances, it is evident that it would be of 
liie veiy first importance to be able, from an atten- 
tive x>bservation of the body after death, to pronounce 
with certainty whether the animal died mad or of 
«ome other disease. 

I shall shew that this may readily be done, and' 
with me it is as easy to pronounce on the disease 
from the internal appearances after death, as though 
I had watched it during its whole progress. Begin- 
ning with the head, it will be found that in those who 
have exhibited much irritability, panting, and dispo- 
sition to mischief, there is always more or less in- 
creased vascularity of the brain; but that the in- 
flammation never exists in any degree i^ufficient to 
make it a very in^)ortant mark. Where the mouth 
and throat have been affected, there is also, on exa« 
mination, some slight inflammation and swelling ; but 
'by no means are these appearances after death at aU 
in proportion to the degree of affection that prevailed 
during lifr. It is to the lungs, the stomach, and the 
l>owels, that we nmst look for marks of speciiic affec- 
tion after death. Remarkable as it may appear 
among the numerous observations by various authors 
on this peculiar complaint, none have gone so far as 
to notice the cause of it, or to mention the appear- 
ances after deatii, and which appearances are first 
<letailed in these pages, except what have appeared 
from the same pen in the New Cyclo'psedia of Dr. 
Rees. In human subjects who -have died of hydro- 
phobia, it is remarkable that haidly'any alteration of 
the organs of the body is discoverable after death ; 
while in the dog in every instance vast smd decided 
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maiics of inflammation and gangrene are always pre- 
tent in either the lungs, stomach, or bowels ; gene- 
rally in all, but often not in equal degrees. To thoss 
who are medically educated, it will be a matter of 
some curiosity to learn that the lungs should be uaited 
so generally with the stomach .and bowels in the 
common affection. In those cases where there has 
been much restlessness, quickness, violent panting, 
and much mischievous tendency, with almost incessant 
howling or barking, the inflammation of tiie' lungs 
has commonly been found to be excessive, while the 
stomach and bowels have been less so. SonieUmes 
one side of the cavity of the chest is found to be more 
affected than the other ; at others both are eqoally 
so ; but wherever the affection does exist, the inflam- 
mation is commonly of the most violent kind, and 
the lobes affected are found black and gangrenous. ' 
When the complaint has appeared milder in its 
symptoms^ at least when there has been but little 
irritability ; when the loins have been affected with 
paralysis; when there has been much spasm, much 
disposition to dig, and scrape the straw under the 
belly, and much sickness of stomach, which is a 
symptom that appears early in the complaint ; in 
these cases it will be found tliat the stomach and 
bo\t'eIs are principally affected. In some instances 
the stomach i^'ill be found very highly inflamed, and 
the bowels less so, and vice versa ; but it is seldom 
that the one is affected and the other wholly unaffect- 
ed ; nor is it frequoit that either the' stomach, or 
bowels should be wholly free from marks of inflam- 
mation; when the lungs are the principal seat of the 
complaint.: nevertheless, it should be remember^ 



ns ;i caufion, that now an<i (hen no iDflaiTiinntion i 
«videut ill the botvels, but in these cases the inflate -i 
niatinii of the luugs will be sufiicient to characteriifc-l 
the ilitease, when, snperadded to it, there exists the 
appearance we shall next describe. I believe there 
never was a mad 'lo^, or a dog atTcclcd williwhatis 
knuwn by the popnlar tcnn madness, but who, from 
some characteristic and specitic aflectitm of the sto- 
iiiurh and bowels, had a disposition to pick up aad 
swallow substances thalat other times be would refuse. 
Tills begins very early in the complaint, and con~ 
tiinics sometimes all the way llirough it. Substances 
the most incongruous are taken in. Hay, straw, rope, 
stones, cinders, in fact every thing that can be swal- 
lowed, is taken down, and are there retained after 
the first day or two. More early in the complaint 
tliere is often sickness of the stomitch, and which some- 
times ccmtinues, but still the appear^mces will be tlie 
same ; still invariably, on dissection, when the stomach 
is cut into, tliere will always appear a very large mass 
^vithin it, composed of substances unfit to be eaten. 
This, il should be ciirefully remembered, is a sign of 
the existence of the disease, subject to the fewest ex- 
ceptions of any one that we have noticed ; and when- 
ever other circumstances have rendered tlie case 
doubtful, if there exists this appearance (which if it 
is madness there will be every probability of), that 
then it need be no longer considered as a matter of 
doubt, for 1 have never witnessed any thing like a 
* similar appearance in any other conjplaint. 

The whole of the under line of the stomacli is ge- 
nerally very Itiiihly inflamed ; often it is completely 
i;uiigreuotis. Whfu Ibcre lias been much stupor and 
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ddooi, «rf when the afieclKNi of the tknMt Itts 
•been coo^derable, add the weakness and fmnlymxfi 
Hie hinder eatreBiities have been ^omndtaMt ; theft 
is sure to be fimnrd miuch inflaiuination in Ihe bowels. 
The mesentery is alao f«ry vascuhu- and chugged wilii 
hlood, and the dHaphragm and Hver also hnve soase 
appearances of inflammation. But ^ ivngSy stonaeh, 
4md bowels, are so invariably affected^ thsi I have 
not the least hesitation in considering what b called 
jnadness, but whatahonld be termed rabies^ aaa spe- 
<ific inflammiEition iff these orgrins ; and that M the 
symptoms'' observed, are to be accounted for by the 
effects arising firom inflammation of these organs 
superadding the specific character of the comphnDt to 
the inflammation. It is to be remarked, that dogi 
having died 4tf madness very soon become potridl; iMt 
there is do peculiarity in the smell, nor do other dogs 
avoid the efHuvia that arises from them. Neither do 
dogs avoid a mad dog when alive, any uiore than 
they do any other dog, the dread thatis supposed to 
•be impressed on their minds at the sight of a mad dog 
being merely iinagioary. 

We shall uow proceed to detail the preventive re- 
medy that \i^as hinted at in the beginning of this arti- 
cle. For some years I had been informed that there 
lived a cottager near Watford, of the name<^ Webb, 
.^ho di^nsed what is commonly called a drink "as a 
preventive of madness ; and the many testimonies *I 
•had received relative to it gave me reas6n to suppose 
tlmt it possessed some preventive qualities: but tilf 
the year 1807 I had not embraced any opportunity of 
patting its qualities to the test of experiment. To- 
ivrards the latter part of that year, I was siyself un« 
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fortunately bitten by a small terrier bitch belonging 
to Mr. Buxton, of Great Marlborough Street, which 
had exhibited some peculiarity of manner for several 
days. She was taken from amidst her puppies, suck- 
ling of them, and brought to my house in a servant's 
arms. As soon as she was set down almost, she seized 
my tinger, and unmediately afterwards gave one of 
the significant howls before mentioned. Conscious 
of her state, I immediately directed the servant to 
take her home, and that I would send directions about 
her ; but I gave this servant ho reason to suspect 
her situation, because she would have been too nmch 
alarmed, and because I was certain, from my expe- 
rience of the habits of dogs in this state, that she 
would not bite the servant ; and the event proved it: 
she suffered herself to be taken up quietly, and as 
soon as taken home went immediately to her puppies, 
and died in an hour afterwards. As soon as she left 
my house, I immediately dispatched my assistant to 
apprise the family of the nature of the case, and of 
the danger and the necessity of the animal's being 
immediately confmed: he also mentioned the very 
serious accident I had met with in being very deeply 
bitten by the dog in the hand, which they had al- 
ready been informed of by the servant. I shall, I 
dare say, hardly gain belief when 1 relate that no 
concern was expressed on the occasion, nor was there 
ever once afterwards the slightest inquiry made as to 
my fate. From a necessity of removing the parts to 
a considerable depth, it was uncertain tor a fortnight 
whether 1 should not lose my finger, and ])erhaps my 
hand, by mortification. Under one of the most seri« 
ous and afflicting accidents that could happen, it. 
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would hardly be believed that there could be fooud a 
family in respectable life so to^ally dcToid of any of 
the common principles of humanity, as never to ex- 
press one regret, nor to make one inquiry after the 
effects of an accident that they themselves were the 
immediate thoudi the iimocent cause of: but such 
was the fact, and, was it not so glaring, it would never 
have appeared here. Being myself endangered, my 
attention was awakened to the value of any preven- 
tive remedy (if it could be proved really so) against 
this dreadful malady, particularly in such cases where, 
from the depth of the wound, its situation, or other 
circumstances, the application of the knife or actual 
cautery might not be advisable. To endeavour to a»- 
<:ertain the grounds on which the reputation of this 
remedy stood, I went to Watford, and prosecuted 
my inquiries with such success, that from one of the 
two brothers who had dispensed the medicine I gained 
the original receipt, and which had been verified on 
oath before a magistrate. As rabies was then ex- 
tremely common, I lost no time, but detailed the re- 
medy, with all T had learned relative to it, in the 
Medical Review for December 1 807, where the form 
of the oiiij^inal receipt aud mode of preparation may 
be seen at lengtli. The following is the form under 
which I have long prepared this remedy, and which, 
after a long course of experiment, I find the best : 
Take of the fresli leaves of the tree box. .2 ounces 

Of the fresh leaves of rue 2 ounces 

Of sage |- an ounce 

Chop these fme, and boil in a pint of water tO half a 
pint ; strain carefully, and press out the liquor firmly: 
beat the ingredients then in a mortar, and put them 
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into a pint of new milk ; boil agaiu to half a pint ; 
strain as before ; mix both the liquors, which forms 
three doses for a human subject. Double this quan- 
tity is proper for a horse or cow ; two thirds of the 
quantity is sufficient for a^arge dog, calf, sheep, or 
hog ; half the quantity for a middling sized dog ; and 
one thurd for a small dog. The quantity above 
directed makes three doses for a human person, 
which are given, one every morning fiasting. Ani* 
mals are treated in a similar manner, according to 
their proportions, as directed. In the human sub- 
ject I have never found it produce any effects what- 
ever. The old recipe directs that it should be taken 
two or three hours before rising in the morning, 
which is not a bad plan, because it will be less likely 
to be brought up again, which so large and nauseous 
a dose might otherwise be. Neither in any animal, 
except the dog, have I ever witnessed any strong effect 
from the' exhibition of this remedy ; but in dogs I 
have frequently seen it produce considerable aifection : 
in two or three it has proved fatal ; but as I conceive 
that it should shew its effects on the constitution to be 
certain, and as at the same time it is prudent to guard 
against the effects being too violent, so our plan is 
always to begin with a smaller dose, and to go on in- 
creasmg it every morning till it shews its effects by 
sickness of the stomach, panting, and evident uneasi- 
ness. 

I have given this remedy in one hundred and 
thirty-five cases, forty-five of which were human per- 
sons, eight were horses, a few sheep and hogs, and 
the rest were dogs: but the whole had been unques- 
tionably bitten by dogs actually mad. Out of this 
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Iramber three cases only of failure hare oecuneil: 
but candour obliges me to own that these were pal- 
pable and fair cases, for the medicine was giten with 
every caution. In the two cases of failure in dogs 
both were bitten in the head ; and from what I have 
seen, I am disposed to belieTe that the disease mom 
certainly takes place, and in a less time, in those who 
are bitten in the head than elsewhere. The horse 
was also bitten in the lip, as well as in other parts ; 
but time must shew how far this opinion b well found- 
ed. Out of the forty-five human persons who tried 
this remedy, I believe not more than seven of them 
trusted to its preventive powers alone ; in all the rest 
I applied either the cautery or the knife to the com- 
plete extirpation of the parts bitten : and in those who 
trusted solely to it, it was by their own express deare, 
and their dread of the other and more established 
means of relief; for I am free to confess that I 
think this remedy ought to be much more certainly 
established hi its reputation, before any human being 
should be allowed to trust to it alone. It may not be 
improper to remark, that the reputation and the 
proofsof efficacy of this preventive can only be esta- 
blished on animals ; for the disease in them is much 
more certain of followmg the inoculation than it is in 
the human subject. Out of ten dogs bitten, I be- 
lieve not more than two on an average escape ; but 
out of the same number of human persons bitten, 
perhaps not so many as two would become hydro- 
phobous. 

It will not, perhaps, be considered as wholly irrele- 
vant to. my subject to introduce some other remarks, 
the effect of an extensive experience on this sub.ect 
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with regard lo mnnkiiiH, and the result of a «ry par- 
ticular altenlion paid to it. Various circuinalmiiTet 
liavc conspired to throw inlu tiiv vtay a much greater 
numher of peraons wlio have been bitten than has fell 
to the lot of the most eminent surgeon m London. I 
have operated upon nearly fifty persons, every one "f 
whom are now perfectly well. The knowledge of 
the attention I had paid lo the subject, drew mc aUo 
Ihe communicatiun^ of many of ihe faculty; but 
it is chiefly from my own enpetience and remarks 
that I ground the following observiitions. many of 
them new; others, though not novel, yet hitherto want- 
ing the sanction of experience to confirm them, and 
being liul little known. I have rollcded all Ihe 
facts, either written or oral, that a most sedulous and 
diligent iiiciuiry enablid me to do ; I have wadci 
through every thing written on Ihe subject m every 
language; and, more tliim all, I have brought iitl to 
the test of actual experiment ; I am not, llierctbre, in 
the least drea'f of commilting myself when 1 offer h 
very eonsolatory fact to those who have been uufor< 
tunate enough to have been bitten ; which is, that it 
is of no consequence that the cxclsiou of the pait 
should be immediately ctTected ; on the contrary, I 
believe (and indeed am as teriain of it ns I can be of 
such a mailer) that the operation may be us safely 
performed at any lime previous lo the secondary iu- 
fiammation of the part bilteu, as it wonli) be in the 
firit moment after the accident. Nevertheless, 
as it is always uucertaJn at what time this second- 
ary inflammation may take place, so it is always pni- 
denl lo perform it as Mon as is convenient : but it it 
R mailer of immense moment lo (he peace of the ui- 
X 
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fortttnate, to know that, when any accidental canst baa 
operated to delay the operation, it may be as safely 
done at the end of one, two, or three weeks aa at the 
first. I have frequently performed the operation 
many days after the original wound has been perfect* 
ly healed up, and it has always been with perfect suc- 
cess. Nor is there an authenticated instance to the 
contrary on record. It becomes a matter oflhe high« 
est importaqcc that thb should be universally kno\Vn, 
as the contrary is the opinion of many medical men, 
and almost the universal opinion among the public. 
To reason upon it physiologically, is not easy ; for 
then, by analogy, it would seem reasonable to con- 
clude tliat the virus is immediately absorbed, and 
hence that it must at some time become active. 
C alien and some others, who maintained a similar 
opinion as to the safety of delaying the operation, 
did not suppose that the virus was immediately ab- 
sorbed, and that therefore it was to this source that 
the safety of the parties was to be attributed when 
the operation was delayed; but it is' hardly recon- 
cileable to any known fact that a wound shall heal 
with a foreign and malignant virus within it. On 
the contrary, I am of opinion firmly, that the poison- 
ous matter from the dog is absorbed nearly as soon 
as received, and that it is taken into the constitution 
with the other absorbed fluids. Here it remains dor- 
mant till called into action by some agents unknown 
to«us; but I am of opinion that, before it can pro- 
duce any of its effects, it must raise a secondary in- 
flammation in the original iHtten part, and that, with- 
out this inflammation takes place, no mischief can ever 
ensue. Cousequeptly, when the original bitten part has 
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been removed either by caustic or by the knife, no ^e^ 
condary inflainuiation can take place ; for it is only in 
the immediate point "where the tooth came in contact- 
that there is a painful sensation felt in those imfor- 
tunate cases where infection has followed the wound. 
i am aware that I shall lay myself open to much 
animadversion, and to much criticism, inthushazatd- 
ing so boldly these remarks ; but, whatever may be 
the critiques on the theory, the facts cannot, T anl 
persuaded, be disputed, and the establishn>cnt of 
them is my principal aim. I am now too old an 
author, and too hackneyed in the warfare of letters, 
to be frightened at the shafts of pedantic and often- 
times envious satirists; though the opinion of the better 
informed and the liberal I ever hold in the highest 
arevcrence and estimation^ 

With regard to the efficacy of the removal of the 
bitten part, I hope I need not here enlarge on it : it 
is now fully established, and it may, in every in- 
stance, be done with safety and without much pain. 
It is seldom that these bites are very deep or exten- 
<6ive, and, when they are, a skilful surgecm can com- 
^nonly reach them all with safety. I shall in a future 
work enlarge much more on this subject; at present^ 
I must content myself with what is already offered* 



MANGE- 
This is a very prevalent complahit among dogs, and 
is a pure disease of the skin, eitlier generated by the 
dog, or caught froni another. It is however not so 
i^ontagious as is supposed ; for some dogs will sleep 
with others who have it for months, and not become 
xn^gy ; while only a few minutes shall suffice to give 
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it to another under similar drcumstances. It bpirb« 
Imble, therefore, that some peculiar state exists in the 
constitutioQ sometimes that renders it less easily taken 
^bau at others, and in some dogs than in others. It 
will be found that hereditary and constitutional 
mange is not so contagious as that which is caught 
from another animal. The disea^ has very consider- 
able varieties; the most common kind is a scabby 
eruption aloAg the back from the neck to the tail : in 
large dogs it is often worst across the shoulders ; in 
Jesser dogs it is worse towards the tail. It comes also 
under the neck and behind the arms. Another 
variety is, when there are no scabs, but an universal 
redness and intolerable itching of the skin. Some> 
times this has a peculiar tendency to discolour the 
hair, particularly in white wire-haired dogs, and in 
setters ; it is. then called red mange, and this kind is 
very difiicult of cure. The mange often fixes itself 
to one part : when in the ears, it produces canker; 
when ou the outside of the ear, it is the outer canker. 

It often fixes itself also iu the toes, and makes a 
raw red-looking sore between the claws, but which 
is seldom considered as mange, but will be found so* 
See ClA'WS. In some instances it fixes itself in the 
eyes, and such dogs have matter always running from 
the eyes, as though they had distemper ; in others it 
is in the eyelids alone, which it makes bare. 

Mange may be equally produced by too full or too 
poor living ; consequently the cause must be attended 
to, to effect the removal. In full plethoric dogs bleed- 
ing is very useful, and in dogs who have been nearly 
starved it will be necessary to improve the condition, 
lu them^ simplydressing the body over with any pr^« 
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psration of sulphur will effect a cure, if not of very 
JoDg stf&nding. Physic is often given to cure mange, 
and it certainly assists ; but it is not so efficacious as 
a course of alteratives : both united are, however, 
the most |[>roper means. When there is simple red- 
ness and itching of the skin, alteratives and purges 
will cure commonly without an external application ; 
Imt when there is a breaking out, something must be 
applied to the skin. 

Sulphur in various ways, and with various other 
things, as sak, nitre, turpentine, tobacco, hellebore, 
4cc, are used for the cure : but the best application is 
formed out of numerous articles. As those who read 
this article can get the Ointmknt for BIangb^ 
described page 21, so it is unnecessary to give any 
other formulae : this will be found a most efficacioui 
preparation. 

When much has been tried, and a case is found 
particularly obstinate, mercury may then be resorted 
to ; but- in general it may be considered as a rule, 
that mercury does not agree with dogs externally 
or internally : it is very vpt to jsalivate ; but now and 
then it will succeed when the various other mean$ 
have failed. An ounce of strong mercurial oint* 
uient may in tliese cases be mixed with a box of tlie 
Mange Ointment, and the dog dressed with the mix- 
ture as directed. The best alteratives in every case 
are those termed the Altekative Mange Pow^ 
DERS, page 22. 

Sometimes washing with lime water is found use- 
fill ; but in many cases, however well the disease may 
i>e cured, it will return again. Whenever it proves 
very obstinate, but that the wish of the owner is supe- 
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rior to all obstacles for his recofery, I would recom^ 
mend that the dog be kept dressed with the Oistment, 
even though he may have little breaking out» for six 
months or even longer. I have known diis core the 
most obstinate mange f ever saw» by wearing oot the 
dispositioB to it* 

Dogs frequently have mange from improper food ; 
this shews the necessity of giving 'that which is clean 
and pure. In those who are fat, the food should be 
altered to a vegetable diet. See the artick Febding.^ 
In dogs brought from abroad, there is often contract- 
ed on board the ship a very bad mange, from the 
•alt provisions, and which proves very difficult of 
cure. This shews that salt is iNtd for them ; thbu^ 
salt pot liquor is scHuetimes given to sporting dogs for 
weeks together. Mange in old dogs very frequently 
ends in dropsy. 



PALSY. 

Palsy is a complaint to which dogs are very liable 
from a variety of causes. Universal palsy sometimes 
affects dogs who are mad ; more commonly they are 
only palsied in tite loins and hind legs in this dreadful 
malady. In distemper there is very ofteu universal 
palsy: sometiiTiesthe hiuder parts are only afiected. 
An accident, as being run over, &c. is often the means 
of bringing ou p!*Isy. One of the most common pal- 
sies of dogs is that wliich is brought on by rheuma- 
tism , which see. According to its origin so must the 
treatment be varied^ and this will be found by having 
recourse to the various articles connected with it in 
ibis treatise. 
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PHYSIC. 

OS, puru;ing niedicines are very 
dogs. III sickness, by jiuriring 
we fte(]tieDtly restore lieultli ; ant) in health, by the 
same means we oflen ensure irs contiuuaiice. Cos- 
tiveness is very prevalent atuong dogs, particularly 
those wlio have little exercise, and ere fed wholly 
on flesh : this complaint frequently occasions piles, 
and likewi<ie not unfrequenlly deirenerates into ab- 
solute and obilinate constipation : and numerous 
are the dogs I have seen destroyed by ihis ineans: 
In these cases a proper purgative now anil then is 
highly proper. The disposition to fatness some dogs 
shew, and which certainly ends in disease, is kept 
dowB by proper physic. Fits frequently arise from 
a costive habit, and the want of proper physic. 
Worms are removed by purgatives frequently. With- 
out physic, dogs cannot readily be got into hunting 
condition : when it is of a proper kind, it increases 
their ivind, vigour, and durability. In the first 
stages of Uisiemper, purging b sometimes useful, 

-^ The physic I generally make use of for all the 
aforementioned purposes, and which answers these 
purposes with safely and efficacy, may be seen un- 
der the title 

Fdrging Balls [page 13}. It is so com- 
pounded, as to have regulated doses in each package, 

^^^lapted to tbe various sizes, ages, and strengths of 

m _ 

^^B PILES. 

Sojrs are very subject to piles, though tbe coQt 




plaint b by no means known as such. The piles ia 
dogs are not altogether similar to the human pOes, 
though not very dissimilar. They are broaght on by 
too full heated living, and shew themselves by a sore 
red protruded anus, that the doe is oonetantly dragging 
<m the floor, but which gives great pain when he does. 
It is often the etfect of cottiveness» and likewise is 
Yery often brfHi^t on by the contrary* continued 
looseness. In this case, to effect a cure» restrain the 
looseness, and apply any cooling appticatioo to the 
part. 

The habitual piles may be readily cured by the 
following ointment and Altbrativk PowDERai 
page 22. 

Take sugar of lead . • 6 grains 

Tar • • • • • I a dram 

Eider ointment, or fine lard .... 3 dram» 
Mix, and anoint the fundament with it two or three 
times a day. 



POISONS. 
Dogs are very frequently poisoned by design or ac- 
cident, generally with either arsenic, corrosive subli- 
mate, white lead, or crow fig. When either arsenic 
or corrosive sublimate have been taken, the effects 
are incessant vomiting, with unquenchable thirst* 
great distress, and pain ; the animal hides himself, 
and seeks a cool retreat. It soon affects the bowels 
also, which becoi.ie violently purged: the latter 
stools are commonly bloody. It may be satbfac- 
tory, in many cases after death, to ascertain whether 
the animal has been poisont'd by either of these 
iwner^s, and which may be geoeralij done by an jo* 
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«pectk>n of the stomach and bowds. The inflamtna* 
lion brought on by either of these mineral poisons is 
nmch more rapid in its progress, and produces more 
pain and distress, than the infiaramation from other 
causes ; and the stomach, on being opened, is found 
more highly inflamed at One part than another. It 
will have partial spots of inflammation, and the viU 
lous folds of its inner surface will have gangrenous 
and ulcerated spots on it. The intestines wiii also be 
found highly inflamed on the inner surface, and with 
similar gangrenous specks ; an appearance not ob* 
servable in other inflammations : they will be fijled 
also with a thick bloody mucus. In cases where sus« 
picion of this kind arises, some of the contents of the 
stomach, and bowels should be put into a phial, and 
-which should undergo a chemical analysb by an ex- 
perienced chemist, who, in case of any remains of 
{X>ison being present, will be able to detect them. 

Sometimes, from paint being left about, dogs wiil 
lick it. When there is lead in it, the efiects are stu- 
pidity, dislike to food, irregular pains in the bowels 
that make the dog scream out by fits and starts, and 
there is generally costiveness. After death, evident 
inflammation appears, particularly of the bowels, 
and the inflamed parts appear in patches, but not in 
spots, as in arsenic or corrosive sublimate ; nor are 
the appearances of gangrene so considerable. 

But the most common poison is the vegetable 
called crow fig, which produces its deleterious efiects 
by robbing the nervous system of all its energy in a 
few minutes. In a case of madness I have seen a 
very strong Newfoundland dog destroyed in five 
minutes and a half by a dram of thb substance ; and 
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where it is necessary, from peculiar circQtnstaD<^ 
to destroy a dog, this is one of the best means* 
Dissection cannot detect this poison with any cer- 
tainty ; and unites an emetic is given within three 
minutes after tiic poison has been taken, provided the 
dose has been a full one, no benefit will arise from 
«ny medicine. 

It is peculiar that this vegetable substance is most 
irregular in its action. Some dogs are hardly af 
ftcted by it, while others are destroyed by a verf 
slight dose. 

0})iuni, which forms a very powerful and com* 
inon poison to the human subject, has no deleterious 
effect on dogs, no quantity being sufficient to destroy* 
It becomes a most admirable remedy, and agrees 
with them extremely, but will in no instance, nor in 
any quantity, prove even seriously injurious. 

When it can be ascertained that a dog has taken 
either arsenic or corrosive sublimate, an emetic com- 
posed of sufRcient ipecacuanha (say from one to two 
•craples), with the same quantity of liver of sulphur, 
should be immediately given, and this should be done 
even though the stomach is already sick. If the 
vomiting, however, has been long and violent, thee 
^ve only the liver of sulphur dissolved in boiled milk, 
and repeat it every hour or two ; throw some up as a 
clyster also in milk. When the stomach seems a 
little appeased, give laudanum and castor oil. 

When white lead has been taken, give active par- 
natives of calomel, in doses of from five to eight 
ten grains, and repeat till the bowels are perfecti 
clear, which forms the. most judicious and efficacH>i 
treatment. 
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PUPPING. 

Great numbers of dogs die every year in bringing 
forth their young. A life of art has brought the 
human curse u[>on them, and they seem, in common 
with their owners, to be doomed In sorro\ir and pain 
to bring forth. 

When bitches are at heat, care should be taken to 
prevent their intercourse with dogs much larger than 
themselves, otiierwise they are very frequently de- 
stroyed from the size of the pups being 8uch» that> 
they cannot bring them into the world, [See SpAY- 
INg]. Cats, as being nearly all of one size, seldom 
die in kittening. All dogs who are much domesticated 
flOid confined are subject to difficulty in bringing 
forth. Sometimes the constitution is .not e(}ual to 
the exertion, and sometunes there is false presenta- 
tion. Whenever there appears difficulty which has 
existed more than three hours, the bitch should be 
examined, and, if a pupny presents any of its parts, 
so as to be reached with the finger, if possible a 
fikain of worsted should be fastened around it, and 
during the throes of the animal it should be gently 
pulled at. If it cannot be reached this way, a pair 
of forceps may be used. It is a good practice to 
give a mild purgative as soon as any symptoms of 
pupping appear ; and, in case of difficulty, it is of 
the utmost consequence to bathe in warm water, and 
to give occasional doses of laudanum. 

'file Cesarian operation never succeeds, though I 
have frequently tried it with every attention. 



PURGING. See Looseness. 
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RHEUMATISM. 

There b no disease, except distemper and mange, 
to which dogs are so liable as to a rheumatic affec- 
tion of some part of the body. Thb complaint has 
almost as many varieties in dogs as it has in man ; 
and it has some pecnliarities that are observed in the 
dog only. One very extraordinary peculiarity is, that 
the rheumatism never exists in a dog without its affect- 
ing the bowels; that is, whatever part of the body 
is affected, either an active rheumatic inflammation 
of the bowels is going on, or there is a painful torpor : 
in either case there is commonly costiveness present. 
The most common fonn of this complaint is a similar 
affection to what is in the human subject termed lum- 
bago. In this case a dog is in general seized with a to- 
tal loss of the use of his hind legs; his back, about the 
loins, is tender and painful to the touch. He screams 
on being moved, and.be has in general costiveness, 
but always pain and affection, of the bowels. Some- 
times there is not total paralysis of the hind legs, in 
which case the complaint is only less violent ; while 
at others not only the hinder legs but the fore legs 
are also completely paralysed and helpless. 

A certain prognostic of the termination of this 
complaint is very difficult to form, for sometimes the 
limbs recover themselves very speedily, at others more 
slowly; but in the end they become strong ; while 
in some other cases the paralysis remains complete 
through life, and the dog drags his hind legs after 
him us long as he lives, or carries them completely 
from the ground hy the strength of his fore quarters. 
When the paralysis is universal, tlie chance of per- 
fect recovery is less than when it is partial^ though 
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from tliis also they often recover. Even on recovery 
4liere is often left a considerable weakness in the 
tack ; and it may be regarded as a rule from which 
there are few deviations, that, when a dog has once 
had rheumatism, he will be peculiarly liable to it 
again. 

There is another kind of rheumatism tliat seems to 
be combined with a spasmodic aftection^ and which 
kind peculiarly affects the neck, causing it to swell 
and produce great pain to the dog, in general draw« 
ing him into a convulsed state of the neck and 
throat; sometimes affecting one or both fore legs. 
In this case tlie bowels also are always affected, and, 
ivhen they are relieved, the violence of the complaint 
is always mitigated. 

I have not found that any one kind of dog is more 
prone to rheumatism than another: all seem alike 
liable to it, that, from being kept warm, become 
exposed to wet or cold, suddenly or long applied. 

The sprbg {U'oduces more instances of the disease 
than any other time of the year ; the reason of which 
is, that the easterly winds prevail then more gene- 
rally : for it will be found that this wind is peculiarly 
injurious to dogs with regard to this complaint. I 
know many dogs who cannot be exposed to aa 
easterly wind for a quarter of an hour, without be- 
coming affected with rlieumatism* . 

The treatment of this complaint is as follows : — - 
In every instance the bbwels should be first attended 
to; for which purpose, place the animal in wam^ 
water, in which keep him for a quarter of an hour^ 
rubbing him well all over during the time. Whea 
taken out, rub nearly dry, and wny) up in a blanket 
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carefully, and place before a fire, first giving tLe 
foHowing: 

Tincture of opium 20 drops 

^ther ^. . .30 drops 

Castor oil 1 ounce 

This is for a nrriddling sized dog, and may be in- 
creased or diminished in strength at pleasure : should 
it not be found to operate, a clyster shoidd be also 
admhiistered ; and in default of that also, give the 
following ball, increasing or diminishing its size and 
strength according to circumstances : 

Calomel: 7 grains . /^l 

Powdered opium 4 of a grain 

Oil of peppermint 1 drop - 

Aloes 2 scruples ^^Un^^uU 

Make into a ball with lard or butter. These must 
be repeated till the bowels are perfectly open, and 
they must then be kept so for several days. The 
affected parts should also be embrocated two or three 
times a day with the following : 

Oil of turpentine • 2 ounces 

Spirit of hartshorn 2 ounces 

Laudanum 2 drains 

Sweet oil 2 ounces 

The bath should be repeated at intervals of one or 
two days, according to the quickness or slowness of 
the amendment ; but little should be given to eat, 
though it is rarely the case but the animal is as 
wiUing to eat as at other times. 



SPASM. 
A spasmodic affection is very common in dogs : 
one very usual cause of spasm, is the rheumatic affec- 
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tion above alluded to. Anotiier source of spasm 
arises in the spasmodic twitchiogs in distemper, 
M'hich see. In madness also there are frequently 
dreadful spasms, as there described. The bowels 
are very liable to become spasmodically affected^ In 
ail spasms, opium is the best means of relief, with the 
assistance of the warm batli^ €>t/T%ufC 'p^f^m/Trny ^^mc^^ 




SPAYING. 

This is a cruel and useless operation ; it is fre- 
quently practised to prevent inconvenience to the 
owners ; but it should never be resorted to but in 
cases where the omission of it would endanger the 
life ; as some peculiarity that prevents a bitch pup- 
ping with ease and safety ; or when a bitch has been 
connected with and is found to be breeding by a dog 
much larger than herself. In this case, as she would 
probably die in pupping, it is not improper to re- 
move the puppies at three or four weeks advance in 
pregnancy*-^ The operation is performed by making 
ah opening in the flank on either side, and drawing 
the ovaria out, which are then cut off. The pig 
gelders, or other castraters, commonly perform the 
operation with safety ; but it should never be resorted 
to but from some of the foregomg causes. 



WASHING OF DOGS. 
This fe a very salutary and useful practice ; never- 
theless from conducting the process injudiciously 
much mischief is sometimes occasioned. Dogs should 
be carefully rubbed dry after they have been washed. 
I have known it in many instances, when this has 
been neglected, to produce fatal colds, cholics, &c. 
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Large dogs, ivhen washed, may be permitted to roa 
into the stable among clean straw, and which is a 
Tery excellent means of drying tliem, and, from its 
warmth, a very safe one. It should be remembered, 
in ascertaining the proper warmth of the water for 
washing dogs, that the heat that appears trifling to 
the hand of a servant always used to dabbling in 
mids, will scald an animal subjected to no unusual 
heat. Pearl ashes in moderate quantity mixed with 
the water are more proper than soap to wash them 
with, particularly when the skin is foul, and itches. 
Soap is made from fat and an alkali ; consequently, 
if more fat is attempted to be mixed with the soap, 
it cannot dissolve it: therefore, as there is much 
grease or unctuous matter on a dog's hide, so soap, 
miless hi large quantities, finds a difficulty in mixing 
with and washmg it off; but pot ashes being the ley 
with which soap h made, this readily mixes with the 
fat on the skin, dissolves it, and forms itself the best 
soap for washing. When a dog is placed in water, a 
desert or table spoonful of pot or pearl ashes may be 
mixed with a pint of warm water: with this the 
whole skin should be first rubbed, carefiilly guarding 
the eyes from it : when this is done, then wash well 
with the general quantity of water. This plan is par- 
ticularly useful where there is any mange or rerlness 
of the skin, or many fleas ; for by irritating the skin 
it promotes its removal ; but unless it is done with 
care, the quantity of pearl ashes had better be mixed 
with the general mass of water. Washing should not 
be repeated oftener than every third day, and in 
common cases three times a fortnight is sufficient* 
It must, however, be remarked, that in some dogs 
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washing rather promotes mange ; and it is often the 
cause of canker. In these cases, rubbing dry with a 
brush and bran is better. 

Bathing in warm or hot water is of the greatest 
service in many cases of disease. Plunging into cold 
water commonly brings a dog instantly out of a fit, 
and afterwards bathing in warm water prevents the 
return. Bathing in hot water subdues or lessens 
most inflammations, and is the best means of over* 
coming obstinate costiveness. 



WORMING. 

Worming of dogs is practised for two piu'poses, and 
both of them erroneously. Tlie one is to prevent 
them from going mad ; or, when mad, from biting; 
the other to cure them of gnawing improper sub- 
stances. It.has been said, and is much believed, that 
when a dog has been wormed, prpvided he after- 
wards goes mad, he cannot bite ; but worming can 
be no preventive. [See Madness]. The mouth, in 
some cases of madness, may become so swelled, that 
the dog cannot close his jaws ; but this may happen 
in a wormed or unwormed dog equally. Worming 
does not prevent gnawing but as it makes the mouth 
sore ; hence aa soon as that is well, the dog returns 
to his old habits ; perhaps not in an equal degree 
quite, for, if it has been harshly done, he gets some- 
thing older before it is well. I therefore conceive 
this a very useless practice, and one that will wear 
away with a greater knowledge of the proper treat* 
ment of this animal. 
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WORMS. 
There is po complaint, distemper excepted, tliat 
destroys so many dogs as worms: almost every dog 
has tiiem at «ome period of his life, and many have 
Ibeui always. There are several kinds of worms that 
affect dogs. The fape worm is a common kind ; and 
it is not an unusual circumstance for a puppy to pass 
four or (ive hundred joints of these worms, whose 
united length would encircle tlie whole body many 
times. 1 have seen instances where one of these 
wonns coiled itself up into one ball, and so made an 
impenetrable obstruction, of wliich the dog died. 
Another kind is the iong round worm, similar to the 
human. Tiieie sometimes crawl from the intestines 
into the stomach, and, making the dog sick, are 
brought up ; at other>, they pass only from the anus; 
but I have ohsejr\*ed tliey more frequently produce 
fatal etfects when brought by the mouth. There 
is a third kind, not much unlike maggots, with red 
heads : tiiose are not so frequent as the two fonaer, 
and ! tl.tnk not so tutal. A fomik kind, which are 
likewise U n* tatal, ar« similar to the hunsau ascarides^ 
or thread worm. 

Woniis are parliciilariy fatal to poppies; and 
when thiey e\bt in any cor.^enible quantities, they 
c j;r r.v ul x vtes^rvw ; tit ii: . Wo rius are easily detected, 
cc:; T.ivuaUlhey <!iouUl not jviis awav ; jwr, when ft 
do:: «.:> iiuny nx^n:;<^ his coat always stares; he 
ca;> xo-~iivivu<Iv i-ul 5<:Mc4:i t^tieiis; he has firo* 
^^w;:iU a ixHi^. cu-d in puj^jv:* tbe XKse cohuikmiIy 
ru;*> : Vut ;he <tvx^:> 4rc th< EK->t nzie««iuTOcsd svmp- 
tou^: iW tLcse anf cci£:3K>chr Iccse^ sUmj^ and 
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mixed with froth, Sometiinesy when loose stook are >' 
the consequence of worms, on the takuig any astrm- 
gent medicine, they become of a proper consistence^ 
but they soon return to their former state. The 
belly likewise is often hard, and sometimes swelled. 
When puppies liave worms, the first that are passed 
are seldom but little noticed, for they seem to affect 
the health but little ; but gradually purging becomes^ 
more frequent, and the animal, though lively, wastes, 
and his hip-bones may be plainly felt, though the 
staring of the coat may make him still appear fat i 
the growth likewise is completely stopped, and ia 
this way it is very common for pnppies to continue, 
till a fit or two carries them off. In grown dogs, 
worms are less fatal, though, from the obstructions 
they form^ they not unfrequently kill; they Iflse* 
wise, in grown dogs, produce fits, the first of which 
is passed over, and little notice is taken till a second 
appears, and so on. It does not follow, because no 
worms are seen to pass away, tliat tlie dog has none ; 
nor, because they are not seen, does it follow even 
that none pass; for if they remain long after they 
are dead in the intestines, they are digested like other ' 
animal matter : tliis is frequently the case when dogs 
take medicines that destroy them ; for they become 
digi'sled, and pass away dissolved. 

Worms occasion such an irritability of the bowels, 
particularly in young dogs, that strong purging me* 
dicines to dislodge them cannot with safety be given. 
The remedies I make use of with tlie greatest success 
are tl:e 

W^oRM Powders [page 23], and which in every 
instance remove them with safety and certainty^ 
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:^ These Pbwders arc composed of substances unknown 
to any human being but myself, and form one of 
the most valuable discoveries that medicine has been 
benefited by of late years. 



HAVING now finished this Trcatiise, I must claim 
the reader's indulgence for numerous inaccuracies 
that will be found in it, and for a general and con- 
siderable looseness in the style and manner. The 
Blatter, I believe, is correct, and the result of nearly 
twenty years' experience, twelve of which have been 
principally devoted to animals ; but, from extensive 
and constant calls on my time, it is with the utmost 
difficulty that I have been able to snatch an hour now 
and then to commit the subjects of the foregoing 
sheets to paper, which have always been sent to the 
press without being re-written, and with only the 
correction of once reading over. The subject has 
been now much more fully treated than in the former 
edition ; but I have not written one quarter of what I 
would have wished, nor treated on one half of the vari- 
ous lesser complaints that daily fall under ray notice. 

At a future time, when my health may require 
retirement, and I am enabled to leave some one 
adequate to the medical treatment of dogs, I will 
then write a voluminous treatise on the subject, in 
which I will describe every thing I know, and give 
the formulae of every medicine I use, with such 
ample directions as shall enal)le every one to prac- 
tise on- their own dogs as successfully as myself; and 
with such a peculiar table of symptoms^ methodised 
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AGE of die Horse, ^4— of oxen, S4-^f deer, S4-— of iheep and 

f oats, 24 — of dogs, S4 
Age, comparison between the Man and Horse, 28 
Alteratives for Horses, 29— their- mode of action, S9-*case8that 

require them, SO — Alterative Condition Powders, 18 
Alteratives for Dogs, 148— Alterative Powders for lhem,22 
Appointments of a Horse, 122 
Asthma in Dogs, 151 

Astringents, 154 

B 

Back raking, 107 

Balls, remarks on, 32 — mode of giving to Hdrses, S2<^mode of 
giving to Dogs, 143 — mode of preparing, SS^—Balls for Cholic, 
13— Cordial Balls, 13— Cordial Fever Balls, 14— Cough Balls, 
15— Diuretic Balls, 15 — Farcy Balls, 15 — Strong Purging 
Balls, 16— Mild Purging Balls, 16— Strong Mercurial Balls, 
16— Mild Mercurial Balls, 16 

Bathing of Dogs, 155 

Bishopping of Horses described, 27 — how it may be detected, 27 

Bleeding, remarks on, 34 — parts proper to bleed from, S5 — when 
necessary, 36 — Bleeding of Dogs, 156 

Blindness, 37 

Blindness in Dogs, 1 57 

Blisters, utility and modfe of operation, 38— -Blistering Ointment, 
16 — Blister, a Liquid Sweating, 17— the cases in which it i* 
most serviceable, 39 — mode of application, 40 

Bowels, inflammation of, in Horses, described,^ 49^4itto in 
Dogs, 198 

Breaking down, 41— what it is, 41 — treatment of, 41 

Breeding in Dogs, 158 

Bronchocele in Dogs, 160 
Broken wind, 131 
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Cancer in Dogs described, 16i 

Canker in the feet of Horses described, 42 — P^iste for, 17 

« 

Canker in the ears of Dogs described, 162 — Wash for, 22— on the 
outside of the ears described, 1 63— Ointment for, 22 

Cataract in the eyes of Horses, 69 — in Dogs, 158 

Cholic, spasmodic, in Horses, desciibed, 46— -manner of distin* 
guishiag between it and Red ChoHc, 47-->BalU for, 13 — Clyster 
for, 48 ^ 

Cholic, red, or infiammation of the bowels^ described^ 49"treat- 
ment^f, 60 

Cholic 3alU, 13 

Claws in Dogs, 164— lubject to inflame, 165 

Cold, or Catarrh, described, 43 

Compounded Medicines, 1 1— -their advantages, 11>12 

Condition of Horses, 51 — what it is, 51— >Cordials necessary to 
preserve it in tender Horses, 53-i-Diuretics promote it, 62 — Ex. 
ercise4ends to it, 65, 66, 67— Hide-bound usuiilly accompanies 
it, 88— 'Alteratives promote it, 30 — Purges particularly pro- 
mote condition, 97 

Condition Powders for Horses, 19 

Condition of Dogs, 166 — Condition Powders for Do^^s, 27 

Contracted feet, 78— thrushes a cause of, 128 

Cordials, effects of, 52 — cases they are proper for, SS-^-propersub. 
stances for, 55 

Cordial Balls, 13 

Cordial FeTer Balls, 14 

Corns ef Horses, 567-cure of, 56 

Costiveness in Hofisei, 57 — in Dogs, 166 

Cough of Horses described, 58 — treatment of, 58 

Cough Balls, 15— Cough Powders, 19 

Cough of Dogs, 167 

Cracks in the heels of Horses, 86 

Cribbiting, what, 69 — mode of preventing it, 59 

Curb in Horses, 60 

D 

Dew claws, 164— should be removed, 164 

Diabetes, or j}rofu8e staling, in Horses, 61 

Diseases of animals, how distinguished by peisoos not medically^ 
educated, 9 
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Dttloeitioni in Dogi, 168 

I>if temper in Dogs, 169 — Powden for. Si 

Diitemper in Honet, 43 

Diuratict for Hortes, their mode of action, 61— eaiei they trt use- 
ful in, 61 — articles that pro?e diuretic, 30 

Diuretic Balls, 15 

Dtaretio Powden, 50 

Dogf^ introduction to the tabject of their trettment, 137 — dii- 
eases of, 142 — their medical treatment mait be scientifically 

. conducted, 1 4f«-their diseases rery numerous, 142— mode of 
giving them medicines, 143— in sickness what care they re- 
quire, 143 — their irritability, 144 — ^fidelity of, 145— feeding, 
146«-what is requisite in sickness, 147 — exercise necessary in 
health, I47**c08tivenes8 a cause of disease, 148 — Dog Medi* 
cines, 21 to 33 

Domestic Practice on the Diseases of Amiiha1s,-9 — its utility, 10 
— necessity for its being generally known, 10 

Domestic Treatise on Horses and D^gt^ nature and advantages 
of, 9 

Dressing of Horses, 120 

Drinks, remarks on, 63 — mode of giring, 64 

Dropsy in Dogs, 177— dropsy of the belly, 177 — dropsy of the 
chest, 179 — dropsy encysted, 179 — hydatids, 180 — dropsy of 
the eyeball, 158 

Dropsy of the eye in Dogs, 158 

E 

Economy of the Horse, general outline of, 30 

Epilepsy, 180 

Exercise of Hones, 64 — its necessity, 64"— mode of acting, 66 — 
directions relative to it, 67 

Exercise of Dogs, 180 

Eyes, inflammatioo of, in Horses, described, 69 

Eyes, glassy, 71 

Eye Water, 18 

F 

Farcy Balls, 15 

Farcy described, 71 — treatment of, 72 

Farriery, what, 4— two modes of learning it, 4-i*its ionportanceyf 
— simplified ar^ rendered easy. 5> 6, 7 

Fat ia Horses, how removed, 93 
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Fat in Dogs, 182-^ cauie of asthma, 151 

Feeding of Horses, 116 — food proper for, 117 — Taiious modes of, 

117 — green food particularly useful in farcy, 74 
Feeding of Dogs, 183 
Feet of a Horse, management of, 121, 116 
Feet contracted, '78— thrushes a cause of, 128 
Ferer in Horses, 74 — treatment of, 75 
Fever in Dogs, 191 
Fever Cordial Balls, U 
Fever Powders, 19 
Fistula, 75 — Paste for the cure, 17 
Fits in Dogs, 191 
Food, 74— green food useful in farcy, 74— food proper for, and 

various kinds of, 116 
Founder in Horses, 76 
Fractures in Dogs, 194—how nulnaged, 195 
Fret in Horses, 65 
Frontispiece, description of, SO 

G 
Galling in Horses, how prevented, 89 
Gangrene described, 80 

Qlanders, 81 — how distinguished, 81— Balls for, 15 
Glands swelled, 196 ^ 

Glysters, remarks on, 82— an opening one, 83 — against gripes, .89 

— a nourishing one, 83^-agaiiut over purging, 83 — for Dogs, 

165 
Gravel in Horses, 83— in Dogs, 196 
Grease described, 84— causes of, 84— various stages of, 86— cracks, 

or scratches, 86 — ^swelled legs, with discharge, 86 — confirmed 

grease, 86 
Grease, Mild Wash for, 17 
Grease, Strong Paste for, 17 

Gripes in Horses described, 46— 'Balls for, 13 — Glyiter for, 48 
Grooming or dressing of Hdrses, 1 43 

H 
Haw, or'Hawes, of the eye, 88 
Hay, bad, a cause of cribbiting, 60'— quantity proper for feed* 

Hide. bound, 88— Powders for, 18 
Horses, purchase of, 2 
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Horses, sale of, 3 — Horse Medicines, Id to 20- 
Hwk in Dogs, 196 

Hjdiophobia, 197 

I 
Jaundice in Horses, 89 
Inflamed bowels in Horses, 49— -lungs in Horses, 8 9 " fe yts lA 

Horses, 88 
Inflamed bladder in Dogs, 197— bowels in Dogs^ 198—- lungs 'a 

Dogs, 200 — stomach in Dogs, 202 
Influenza in Horses, 43 

L 
Lameness, 91 — in the shoulder, 92— ^in the pasterni 92— in th* 

foot, 92, 76— in the back sinews, 9S, 41— ia the loim, 92— ift 

the whirl, bone, 93— in the stifle, 93 
Lampas, 93 
Xiights, rising of, 89 
L.ion salivated, 149 
Locked jaw, 93 
Looseness in Horses, 93 

Looseness in Dogs, J202 ' <» 

Lotions, 94 

Lumbago in Dogs^ 203 t« 231 
Lungs, inflammation of, in Horses, 89 — lungs^ inflammatioii of^ 

in Dogs, 197 

M 
Madness in Horses, 95 
Madnfss in Dogs, 203 
Mallenders, 93 

Mange in Horsfs described, 96--- Ointment for Mange in l^orses, 18 
Mange in Dogs described, 231 — Ointment for Mange in Dogs, 21 

■—Powders for Mange, 22 
Medicines, ready prepared, the utility of su4;h, 11^ 12<-*Axnnge» 

ment of, 13 
Mercurials not good for Dogs in general, 149 
Mercurial Physic for Horses, 16 
Moulting in Horses, 96 

O 
Ointment for Mange in Horses, 1 8 — Ointment for Mtngc in Dogtp 

21 
Oifltmept^ Blifteiing^ 16 
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ophthalmia in Hones, 69— Ophthalmia in 0ogs, 1 5T 

P 
Palsy in Dog;8, 234 
Paste for Grease, 17 
Physic for Horses, 16— forms of, 101 
Physic for Dogs, 23 
Physicking of Horses, remarks on, 97— uses of, 93— proper jnod* - 

of conducting it, 99, 100— forms of, 16— superpurgation, lOl 
Physicking of Dogs, remarks on, 235 — want of, the cauise of dis* 

ease, 235 — proper pur^^es, 23 
Piles in Dogs, 235 
Poisons in Dogs, 236 

Pole Evil in Horses described, 103, ' ' 

Poultices, 104— acomm«n, 104 — a cooling, 104 — against grease, 

105 — against gangrene, 105 
Powders, 105 — forms of, 105— Alterative Condition, for Horses, 

18— for Fever in Horses, 19 — for Worms, 19— Diuretic for 

Horses, 20— Mange ditto, for Dogs, 22 
Prospectus of the Outlines of the Veterinary Art, 5 
Pupping, 239 
Purchase of Hones, 2 
Purging Balls, various forms of, 16 
Purging in Horses, Glyster for, 83 
Purging in Dogs, 202 
Purging Balls for Dogs, 23 

a 

Guittor, 106 ' ' 

R 
Raking, 107 

Remedies, ready prepared, advantages of, 1 1— arrangement of, 13 
Rheumatism in Dogs, 240 — varieties of, 240— 'sausfs of, 24l-«' 

treatment of, 242 
Ring bone, 107 
Rising of the lights, 107 
Rot in Horses, 108 
Rowels, 108 

S 
Saddle, remarks on, 122 
Saddle, galls, 109 
Sale of Horses, 3 
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IKDEX. 

Saadcnick, 109 

Sellenders, 95 

Shoei to be eximiaed, 131 

Spivins, 110— blood ipaTin, 110— bone ^riiiy 1 10 

Sptyin;, 243 

Splenty 110 

Steble, remarks on, 111 to 116 

Sttble Management, 116 

Staf evil, 123 

SUggeri, 124— the ileepy, 124~the mad, 18i 

Staling profuse, 125 

Staling difficult, 125 

Stomach, inflammation of in Dogs, 19B 

Stomachics, 55 — forms of, 55, 56 

Strains, 126 — Embrocation for, 18 

Strangles, 125 

Sudorifics, or Sweats, 29 . 

Soperpurgation, 101 

Surfeit in Horses, 127 

T 

Testimonies in favour of the Outlines of the Teterinarj Art, 
7, 8, 9 

Thorough pin, 128 

Thrush, running, 123 — Thrash Paste, 20 

Throat swelled, 160, 161 

Y 

Veterinary Art, Outlines of, 5«-testimonies in fafoor of, T, 8, 9 

W 

Washing of Horses legs hurtful, unless dried afterwards, 116 

"Washing of Dogs, remarks on, and modes of, 243 

Watering of Horses, 1 19 — what kind of water is most proper, 119 

Wind, broken, 131— thick wind, 1S2— wind improved by ex- 
ercise, 66 

WindgaUs,l32 

Worms in Horses, 133— in Dogs, 246 

Worm Powders for Horses, 19 

Worm Powders for Dogs, 23 

Worming of Dogs, 245 

Wounds, 135— joint wounds, 32, 

THE END. 
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enetratmg animal 

OIL, 



FOR SUPPLEING AND SOFTENING AIX EX-^ 
TERIOR APPENDAGES TO ANIMALS, 

AS HOOFS, BORN, CLAWS, NAILS; LIKKWISl^ ." 
LEATHER, WHICH IS TtlE SKIN OF ANIMALSi^fJ 
ANJD EVERY KIND OF ANIMAL COVERING. 

Mb. RiAiNE can with confi-.^ 
ileiice announce the discovery of a very'] 
important kind in the above compound- J 
ed Oil, particularly for the Feet of I 
Horses and for the Preservation of all I 
kinds of Leather, which it is evident i$ j 
a matter of the utmost importance tp j 
every one concerned with Horses, Cai- 
rlages, &c. 

Tlie preventing tlie brittleness of: I 
Horses' Hoofs lias long been a matter of ] 
attention. It is well known that the J 
application of common oil is most erro- 
neous, for nothing tends to make the | 
Hoofs so brittle as this application : nor i 
has any thing been discovered that wiil] 
produce a constant and uniform tough-, 
ness in the Hoof till the above apphca^ 
tion was discovered. ' 



PENETRATING ANIMAL OIL. 
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In Leather, the tendency that washing 
has to render it brittle and perishable is 
most inconvenient. Tliis Oil will totally 
prevent this; and has so extraordinary 
an effect on all kinds of Leather, that, if 
the most brittle old piece is taken that 
cannot be bent without cracking, and is 
immersed in this fluid, it becomes imme- 
diately as pliant as it was on the first 
moment of using : and, as a proof that 
it entirely supersedes the hurtful effects 
of water, it is really necessary that the 
Leather should be well moistened before 
the application becomes completely use- 
ful. The moment it is applied, so com- 
pletely does it enter into the substance 
of the Leather, that it may immediately 
be polished and glossed. All kinds of 
Leather whereon this IMixture is used 
will last, at least, three times as long as 
Leather treated in the common manner. 

This Oil, the price of which is little 
more than common oil, can only be had 
of Mr. Blaine, but will be sent, with 
ample directions, to order. I 



James Ccmpton, Printer, Middle gUeeti 
Clotli Fair, London. 



BOOKS 

Printed for and sold by T. Boosey^ 

Broad Street. 

DISTEMPER IN DOGS. 

Price Is, the Fourth Edition, with Additions, of 
A CONCISE DESCRIPTION of the DISTElvr- 
PER in DOGS ; with an Account of the Discovery 
of an efficacious Remedy for it. To which are added^ 
The Outlines of a Plan for a general Arrangement and 
Distribution of Remedies for the prevalent Diseases of 
the Horse and Dog. With plates. By DELABERE 
BLAINE, Veterinary Surgeon. 

Where may be bad, by the same Author, 

OUTLINES of the VETERINARY ART^ 
or Principles of Medicine, as applied to the Horse, the 
Ox, the Sheep> and the Dog ; 2 vols. 8vo. with nine 
Plates, boards, ll. 5s. 

FLORIAN's PASTORAL ROMANCE, EST- 
ELLE; translated from the original byMr.MAXEY, 
and ornamented with 7 beautiful Plates. 

The Monthly Review, in noticing this work, re^ 
marks, that the Romance of Estelle has been generally 
admired for its affecting simpHcity, and for its moral 
tendency ; that this translation gives a perfect idea of 
the original ; that the poetry is expressed with simpli- 
city and taste, and adjoins a specimen of one of the 
sonjjs. Vide Review, February, 

Price 68. boards. 

NATIONAL LIFE ANNUITIES, 1808; com- 
prising all the Tables, and every other Information con- 
tained in the Act of Parliament for granting the same, 
both on Single and Joint Lives, with Benefit of Sur- 
vivorship. Also, additional Tables, contrasted with 
the former throughout, calculated to shew what An- 
nuity can be purchased for 100/. Sterling at the same 
Rates, upon the same Lives. By E. F, T» FORTUNE^ 
Stock Broker. Price S$« 6d» 



Books sold by T. Booseif. 

EPITOME of the STOCKS, containing erery 
Thing necessary for understanding them. Is. 6d. 

HISTORY of the BANK of ENGLAND, with 
tjicir Charter. 2s. 6'd. 

Complete LIST of COUNTRY BANKERS, 
containing all the Country Bankers residing in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, with the Names of the Baokers 
upon whom they draw : to which are added separate 
Lists of the Bankers of London and Duhlin, Duties on 
Bills, &c &c. Eighth Edition, pfice 2s. 



MR. BLAINE'S MEDICINES 

FOB THE 






VARIOUS DISEASES [' ' S 

OF. \. • ■ ' '• ■ '■ 'i 



\ , 



Horses and Dogs 



Are sold retail at his House, and at T. 

BOOSEY's, Broad Street, Exchange; also 

Wholesale and Retail by Barclay and Sons, 

Fleet Market, where Country Venders are de- 

• sired to apply for Assortments of the sanne^ 
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